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PREFACE 


the  present  day  it  needs  an  effort  to  re¬ 
call  how  great  a  figure  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  for  his  own  generation  and  the  next. 
He  was  the  most  outstanding  personality  among 
the  official  teachers  of  philosophy  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Great  Britain;  to  his  hearers  and  rea¬ 
ders  he  sumed  to  open  out  new  avenues  of 
thought  more  attractive  than  the  narrow  ways 
of  English  empiricism  or  the  ‘common  sense’  of 
his  predecessors  of  the  Scottish  school.  Besides, 
his  mere  learning  was  awe-inspiring:  he  was 
familiar  with  the  mightiest  and  the  minutest; 
and  there  was  something  majestic  in  his  utte¬ 
rance,  whether  he  was  summoning  a  ‘cloud  of 
witnesses’  to  his  side  or  fixing  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  by  dialectics.  Speaking  of  a 
modification  which  he  had  introduced  into  the 
traditional  logic,  an  enthusiastic  disciple  expres¬ 
sed  his  joy  “that  in  our  country  and  in  our  time 
this  discovery  has  been  made.  We  rejoice  to  know 
that  one  has  at  length  arisen,  able  to  recognise 
and  complete  the  plan  of  the  mighty  builder, 
Aristotle“. 

The  attitude  thus  expressed  represents  the  pre¬ 
vailing  attitude  of  his  own  time  to  Hamilton’s 
work.  But  his  fame  has  lessened  and  now  suf¬ 
fers  an  almost  total  eclipse.  The  vaunted  ‘quan¬ 
tification  of  the  predicate’  is  recognised  as  but 


a  lame  attempt  in  the  direction  of  a  symbolic 
logic;  the  incoherences  in  his  leading  doctrines 
have  been  pointed  out;  even  his  learning  has  been 
found  lacking  in  discrimination;  and  it  is  made 
to  appear  as  if  there  were  nothing  of  value  left. 

Modern  neglect,  however,  is  perhaps  almost 
as  unjust  as  the  earlier  panegyric.  Hamilton’s 
defects  as  an  original  and  systematic  thinker  must 
be  admitted.  But  he  had  a  view  of  the  main  pro¬ 
blems  which  is  suggestive,  although  his  solution 
of  them  was  imperfect;  and  to  a  number  of 
special  topics  he  has  made  contributions  which 
are  of  positive  value.  Above  all,  his  historical 
position  and  services  are  important.  At  the  time 
when  his  career  began  English  philosophy  seemed 
to  have  settled  into  a  narrow  groove;  his  early 
writings  did  much  to  lift  it  out  of  that  groove 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  place  in  the  main  move¬ 
ment  of  Western  thought.  This  achievement  was 
made  possible  by  his  cosmopolitan  learning,  his 
devotion  to  great  ideas,  and  his  vigorous  and 
independent  thinking.  There  is  need,  therefore, 
for  a  critical  study  of  his  philosophy  from  a  mo¬ 
dern  point  of  view.  This  is  what  Dr.  Rasmussen 
has  given  us,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  English  thought  will  welcome  this 
English  translation  of  his  work. 


Cambridge,  October  192s. 


IV.  R.  SORLEY. 
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INTRODUCTION 


he  Scottish  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  which  arose 


1  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is,  in  its  first  appearance  and 
early  development,  a  reaction  against  the  epistemological  work 
of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  The  philosophy  of  ‘common 
sense’  lays  stress  on  the  immediate  manifestations  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  making  the  problem  of  thought  proper  consist  chiefly  in  a 
systematization  of  traditional  or  popular  conceptions.  In  its 
gradual  development,  however,  the  Scottish  School  exhibits 
this  peculiar  feature,  that  the  popular  element  is  gradually  re¬ 
pressed  in  proportion  as  there  awakens,  within  the  school 
itself,  a  desire  of  making  the  leading  views  of  the  common 
sense  philosophy  the  subject  of  a  closer  investigation,  until 
the  critical  element,  that  had  been  discernible  in  the  epistemo¬ 
logical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  oncei 
more  comes  to  assert  itself.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  most  eminent  representative  of  the 
school,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  endeavours  to 
combine  the  valuable  thoughts  of  the  school  with  points  of 
views  that  have  their  source  in  the  critical  philosophy  of 
Kant.  An  examination  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  epi¬ 
stemological  contribution  of  Hamilton,  is  the  task  which  the 
present  essay  proposes  to  accomplish. 


Thomas  Reid,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy 
of  Common  Sense,  was  originally  an  adherent  of  the  philo¬ 
sophies  of  Locke  and  Berkerley;  but  Hume’s  “ Treatise ” 
gave  him  pause,  for  its  “reasoning  appeared  to  him  to  be 
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true”.  On  closer  reflection,  Hume’s  ideas  did  not  prove  quite 
“true”  after  all,  for  Reid  had  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  them 
on  account  of  their  scepticism,  which  was  detrimental 
to  religion,  science  and  “the  prudence  of  a  man  of  common 
understanding”.1  Only  two  possibilities  were  left  for  Reid: 
either  to  accept  Hume’s  results,  or  through  an  investigation 
of  Hume’s  premises  to  prove  that  his  scepticism  rested  upon 
inadmissible  foundations.  The  former  alternative  being  for 
him  an  impossibility,  Reid  chose  the  latter,  and,  philosophi¬ 
cally  viewed,  it  is  indeed  the  only  way  in  which  Hume’s 
“results”  can  be  of  any  significance. 

However  commendable  the  purpose  aimed  at  by  Reid 
may  be,  —  and  this  fact  shows  that  he  has  learned  of  Locke 
whom  he  continually  mentions  with  veneration,  —  it  must 
be  stated  at  the  outset  that  in  his  investigation  Reid  is  led 
by  other  than  purely  intellectual  considerations,  because 
he  anticipates  a  definite  result  from  his  investigation  — 
a  result  which  will  secure  the  foundations  of  science,  which 
will  confirm  the  teachings  of  religion,  and  which  will  not 
violate  what  he,  somewhat  vaguely,  terms  “common  sense”. 
But  an  investigation  which,  at  the  outset,  fixes  the  end 
that  is  to  be  attained,  suffers  from  essential  defects.  To 
this  must  he  added  that  it  can  in  no  way  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  values  in  question  are  compatible  with  one 
another. 

The  chief  principle  set  up  by  Reid  as  a  defence  against 
all  scepticism,  is  called  by  him  the  Principle  of  Common 
Sense.  It  is  defined  as  “that  degree  of  judgment  which  is 
common  to  men  with  whom  we  can  converse  and  transact 
business”,  and  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  reason, 
because  “it  is  absurd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  any 
opposition  between  reason  and  common  sense,  which  both 
have  their  origin  in  God,  who  created  man  and  endowed 
the  human  faculties  with  consistency  and  uniformity.” 2 

Now,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  philosopher, 
as  well  as  the  man  of  normal  parts,  is  endowed  with 
reason,  it  might  seem  obvious  that  a  contrast  between 
these  two  could  not  be  possible.  Such  a  view,  however, 
is  not  admitted  by  Reid,  because  he  opposes  the  philosopher 
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and  “the  vulgar”  ( 7 .  e.  the  man  who  does  not  think  scienti¬ 
fically)  to  each  other,  thus  relinguishing  his  own  idea  of  the 
absurdity  of  a  contrast  between  reason  and  common  sense. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Reid  sides  with  the  “vul¬ 
gar”.  “We  have  here”,  he  says,  “a  remarkable  conflict  be¬ 
tween  two  contradictory  opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are 
engaged.  On  the  one  side  stand  all  the  vulgar,  who  are 
unpractised  in  philosophical  researches,  and  guided  by  the 
uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the  other  side 
stand  all  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern;  every  man, 
without  exception,  who  reflects.  In  this  division,  to  my 
great  humiliation,  I  find  myself  classed  with  the  vulgar.”  1 

It  is  obvious  that  no  man  can  remain  at  that  standpoint 
if,  like  Reid,  he  wishes  to  examine  the  premises  of  Hume’s 
philosophy.  In  fact,  Reid  has  not  been  able  to  insist  on  the 
statement  in  question,  as  he  admits  that  the  “vulgar’  is 
subject  to  an  illusion  when  he  sometimes  thinks  he  can 
perceive  immediately  what  cannot  be  an  object  of  im¬ 
mediate  perception  —  as  motion,  for  instance,  which  pre¬ 
supposes  the  co-operation  of  memory. 2  Moreover,  Reid’s 
admiration  of  Bacon’s  doctrine  of  the  Idols3  and  his  own 
contention  that  “there  is  no  greater  impediment  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  than  the  ambiguity  of  words  4 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  reconcilable  with  his  own  keep¬ 
ing  aloof  from  the  “philosophers”,  who,  according  to  his 
own  opinion,  must  distinguish  between  accurate  and 
popular  expressions. 5  While  these  statements  reveal  Reid 
as  actually  taking  the  side  of  scientific  reasoning,  the 
further  evolution  of  his  thinking  shows  that  he  shares  the 
belief  of  the  “vulgar”  as  regards  the  reality-value  of 
perception.  In  an  imaginary  conversation  with  a  sceptic 
Reid  asks  the  question,  “Why,  sir,  should  I  believe 
the  faculty  of  reason  more  than  that  of  perception?  6 
The  contrast  between  reason  and  common  sense,  from 
which  the  principle  of  perception  is  derived,  is  set  off  in 

clear  relief  in  this  passage. 

The  nature  of  Reid’s  principle  of  common  sense  will 
best  be  seen  by  examining  the  principles  deduced  from 
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it.  Reid  distinguishes  between  two  kinds  of  principles: 
necessary  truths  and  contingent  truths.  A  necessary  truth 
is  one  the  contrary  of  which  is  impossible,  it  is  eternal  and 
immutable.  A  contingent  truth  is  mutable,  “depending 
upon  some  effect  of  will  and  power,  which  had  a  beginning, 
and  may  have  an  end”,  the  latter  case  being  illustrated 
by  the  Copernican  Planetary  System,  whose  “contingent 
truth”  depends  on  the  power  and  will  of  that  Being  who 
made  the  sun  and  the  planets  and  gave  them  those  motions 
that  seemed  best  to  Him. 1  Reid  enumerates  twelve  “con¬ 
tingent  truths”,  adding  that  there  are  still  more  to  be 
found.  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic: 
we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  consciousness; 
the  things  which  we  distinctly  perceive  by  our  senses  do 
really  exist;  the  natural  faculties,  by  which  we  distinguish 
truth  from  error,  are  not  fallacious;  man  naturally  believes 
in  the  regularity  of  existence. 2  The  number  of  “necessary 
truths”  Reid  states  to  be  six,  making  no  comment  as  to 
the  possibility  of  there  being  more.  Those  six  are:  the 
grammatical  principles;  the  logical  axioms;  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  axioms;  the  axioms  of  taste;  the  axioms  of  morals, 
and  the  metaphysical  axioms,  of  which  three  are  mentioned, 
namely,  (a)  the  qualities  of  sense  must  have  a  subject, 
i.  e.  a.  soul,  (b)  whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause 
which  produces  it;  (c)  design  and  intelligence  in  the  cause 
may  be  inferred,  with  certainty,  from  marks  or  signs  of 
it  in  the  effect. 3 

It  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  collection  of  axioms  which  Reid 
places  at  our  disposal.  Scientific  principles  and  popular  views 
are  alike  characterized  as  principles.  The  very  division 
into  contingent  truths  and  necessary  ones  has  a  tinge  of 
fortuity  about  it,  because  both  classes  of  truths  —  accord¬ 
ing  to  Reid’s  premises  —  must  be  supposed  to  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  “will  and  power”  of  God,  who  may  change 
the  “world”  any  day  he  chooses,  and  because  it  holds 
good  of  both  classes  of  truths  that  “the  contrary  is  impos¬ 
sible”.  This  is  clearly  seen  as  regards  the  fifth  principle, 
for  instance,  for  Reid  lays  down  that  God  warrants  that 
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the  testimony  of  consciousness  never  can  deceive,  that  the 
belief  in  the  truth  of  perception  is  dependent  on  God. 1 

And  the  line,  or  rather  the  lines,  along  which  Reid 
arrives  at  his  “principles”,  are  also  characteristic  of  him. 
As  “every  man  is  a  competent  judge”  when  the  aim  is 
the  finding  of  the  first  principles, 2  the  result  of  this  work 
must  necessarily  bear  the  impress  of  the  regard  paid  both 
to  learned  and  unlearned.  This  twofold  regard  involves  the 
consequence  of  attaining  to  the  first  principles  along  two 
lines.  If  a  proposition  rests  on  no  other  proposition  that 
supports  it,  it  must,  according  to  Reid,  be  regarded  as 
self-evident,  and  therefore  a  principle. 3  Should  the  propo¬ 
sition  be  granted  as  an  “ultimate  fact”  its  validity  is  con¬ 
sequently  proved.  Besides  this  line  Reid  recommends  that 
of  historical  comparison.  “I  conceive”,  he  says,  “that  the 
consent  of  ages  and  nations  ought  to  have  great  authority 
with  regard  to  first  principles,  where  every  man  is  a 
competent  judge”.4  It  is  true  that  Reid  was  aware  of  the 
precariousness  of  this  proceeding  by  which  principles  seem 
to  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes,  for  he  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  it 5  and  warns  us  to  be  cautious.  As  a  rule,  however, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  “method”  is  to  be  recommended. 
It  is  difficult,  to  be  sure,  to  collect  the  “general  opinion 
of  men”,  nay,  sometimes  it  is  even  impossible,  but  “in 
many  cases”  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  difficult.6 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  methods  advocated  by 
Reid  in  presenting  his  first  principles  disclose  certain 
deficiencies.  The  first  method  might  be  met  by  the 
objection  that  even  if  it  be  possible  to  point  out  certain 
propositions  that  appear  as  ultimate  in  all  thought,  this  fact 
is  not  a  proof  of  their  actual  validity.  The  logical  and 
the  mathematical  ultimate  axioms  are  of  absolute  val¬ 
idity  only  within  the  world  of  thought.  Behind  the  epi¬ 
stemological  problem  lies  the  question  whether  what  is 
formally  valid  may  also  be  considered  as  actually  valid. 
To  this  Reid’s  reply  will  be  that  there  are  certain  principles 
which  “the  constitution  of  our  nature”  leads  us  to  believe 
in,  and  which  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  taking  for  granted 
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without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  them:  these  being 
namely,  the  principles  of  common  sense.  If  the  wise  “Author 
of  our  nature”  had  not  implanted  in  our  minds  the  principles 
of  the  regularity  of  existence,  we  should  be  “blind  as  moles” 
to  nature.  It  is  only  by  this  “instinctive  prescience”  that 
real  cognition  is  attainable 1 .  By  such  a  view  Reid  does 
not  get  beyond  a  psychologico-metaphysical  assumption, 
and  the  epistomological  orientation  is  naturally  lacking. 
The  apriorism  to  which  he  is  approaching,  is  limited  by 
being  regarded  as  an  ordinary  psychological  instinct. 

The  difficulties  offered  by  the  first  method  count  little, 
however,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  second  method. 
For  how  would  it  be  possible  to  find  what  may  be  univer¬ 
sally  agreed  upon  at  all  times,  in  all  nations,  among  learned 
and  unlearned?  And  if  feasible,  how  much  is  it,  actually, 
that  has  been  universally  agreed  upon?  And  would  it  be 
possible  to  build  up  philosophy  on  such  a  basis?  Questions 
of  this  type  will  naturally  suggest  themselves. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  a  case  might  be  thought  to 
occur  in  which  the  result  of  the  work  executed  along  the 
lines  of  the  comparative  method,  would  not  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  obtained  by  psychological  analysis. 
Which  of  these  methods  should  then  take  precedence? 
Reid  has  been  aware  of  the  probability  of  such  a  case 
occurring.  He  thinks  it  quite  possible  for  an  earnest,  veraci¬ 
ous  philosopher  to  attain  to  other  first  principles  than 
those  found  by  the  philosopher  of  common  sense.  But 
Reid  is  incapable  of  solving  the  difficulty  arising  out  of 
such  a  dilemma.  The  two  dissentient  philosophers  must 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  it  is  his  hope  that  they  will 
succeed  in  doing  so.  The  faculties  given  us  by  God  can¬ 
not  deceive  us ! 2 

Out  of  the  number  of  principles,  brought  forward  by 
Reid,  two  of  particular  importance  will  be  submitted  to 
investigation,  namely,  the  principle  of  causation,  and  the 
principle  of  perception. 

It  was  Hume  who,  by  his  sceptical  results,  had  made  Reid 
think  for  himself,  and  Reid  acknowledged  his  debt  to  him. 
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In  a  letter  to  Hume  he  calls  himself  “your  disciple  in  meta¬ 
physics",  and  speaks  appreciatively  of  Hume’s  philosophy 
and  the  problems  he  had  raised.1  Hume  perused  a  few  of 
Reid’s  writings,  but  sent  him  in  answer  a  letter  devoid  of 
philosophical  interest.2  Hume’s  lack  of  interest  is  intelligible, 
inasmuch  as  his  epistemological  problems  had  been  very 
unsatisfactorily  apprehended  by  Reid.  In  Reid’s  works 
there  are  passages  which  treat  the  causal  problem  of 
Hume  in  a  manner  that  cannot  but  affect  the  reader 
painfully,  because  they  reveal  Reid  as  a  man  ignorant 
of  what  actually  is  the  essential  point  of  Hume’s  philoso¬ 
phical  researches.  Reid  states  the  case  as  though  Hume 
were  in  doubt  as  to  its  being  permitted  to  apply  the 
causal  principle,  or  to  harbour  a  belief  in  causation. 
Reid  establishes  the  fact  that  the  causal  proposition  is 
a  self-evident  principle  and  that  we  cannot  dispense  with 
it  in  practical  life.  He  even  enlarged  upon  what  our 
prospects  would  be  in  everyday  life  if  we  “doubted”  the 
causal  proposition.3  All  these  “explanations”  of  Reid’s  are 
totally  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  Hume  himself  was  quite 
of  one  mind  with  him  and  had  declared  that  the  causal 
proposition  is  doubted  by  fools  only.  Hume  was,  in  fact, 
as  great  a  “believer”  as  Reid.4  But  the  question  put  by 
Hume  was,  whether  the  causal  proposition  could  be  pro¬ 
ved.  He  stated  that  his  own  answer  to  this  had  to  be  in 
the  negative.  Reid  agreed  with  Hume  as  to  this  answer 
by  admitting  that  the  principle  in  question  cannot  be 
demonstrated  or  arrived  at  by  experience.  It  is  not  the  cau¬ 
sality  that  we  perceive,  but  merely  the  succession  of  chan¬ 
ges.5  The  principle  of  causation  is,  to  Reid,  a  self-evident 
principle,  due  to  an  instinct  implanted  by  God. 6  Thus  both 
agree  in  referring  the  principle  back  to  an  instinct,  yet 
with  this  important  difference,  which  is  decisive  as  regards 
its  validity,  that,  besides  viewing  it  theologically,  Reid 
considers  the  instinct  original,  while  Hume  regards  it  as 
acquired. 

Reid  cannot  be  said  to  have  contributed  anything  of 
importance  to  the  debate  raised  by  Hume  concerning  the 
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problem  of  causation.  To  him  the  belief  in  the  regularity 
of  existence  is  a  directly  obvious  principle  the  author  of 
which  is  God.  The  directly  obvious  character  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  cannot,  however  be  absolute,  because  we  have  not, 
according  to  Reid,  any  guarantee  that  the  principle  of 
the  sufficient  reason  may  be  applied  to  any  phenomenon 
that  emerges,  as  the  laws  of  nature  may  be  repealed  by 
divine  interference.1 

To  the  causal  explanation  of  natural  science  Reid’s 
attitude  is  only  partially  one  of  acknowledgment.  What 
is  generally  called  efficient  causes,  he  says,  are  only  in 
an  improper  sense  to  be  so  called.  In  the  strict  sense  effi¬ 
cient  causes  can  be  spoken  of  only  when  the  cause  is  an 
intelligent  being.2  “Causes”  have  been  spoken  of  in  in¬ 
animate  nature,  but  this  must  be  due  to  an  anthropo¬ 
morphism  dating  from  a  time  when  nature  was  looked 
upon  as  animate.  Inanimate  things  have  no  real  effici¬ 
ency.3  Now,  to  judge  from  this  reflection,  Reid  might 
be  thought  to  regard  the  mechanical  explanation  of  nature 
as  the  only  acceptable  one,  because  it  excludes  all  anthro¬ 
pomorphical  ideas.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  An 
explanation  “proper”  will  not  be  obtained  till  nature  is 
considered  from  a  teleological  point  of  view.  “As  to  final 
causes,  they  stare  us  in  the  face  wherever  we  cast  our 
eyes”,  to  quote  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Karnes.4  Reid 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  contra¬ 
diction  in  which  he  is  entangled,  on  one  hand  by  warning 
against  an  anthropomorphical  application  of  the  notion 
of  causation,  on  the  other  by  advocating  the  teleological 
explanation,  which  is  definitely  anthropomorphical.  It  is 
intelligible  that  Reid,  starting  from  those  presuppositions 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  operating  with  the  notion  of 
“a  first  cause”.5 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  principle  of  per¬ 
ception.  “The  merit  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  ’my 
philosophy’,”  says  Reid  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  James  Gregory, 
“lies,  I  think,  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the 
common  theory  of  ideas,  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind, 
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being  the  only  objects  of  thought”.1  In  this  passage  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  pith  of  Reid’s  think¬ 
ing,  his  chief  weapon  in  his  fight  against  the  Humean 
scepticism.  Reid  had  rightly  seen  that  if  Hume’s  philo¬ 
sophy  was  to  be  opposed,  it  would  have  to  be  proved 
that  its  premises  were  untenable.  Now  the  question  is:  what 
are  the  premises  of  Hume?  It  might  be  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  trains  of  reasoning  could  be  found  in  Hume 
and  termed  premises,  without  it  being  therefore  granted 
that  the  reasonings  found  would  actually  be  the  premises 
upon  which  the  scepticism  was  based.  Reid  has  not  been 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  that  this  fact  presents.  In  the 
following  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  makes  an  attack  upon  Humean  premises, 
but  not  on  the  premises  of  Hume,  —  if  I  may  thus 
express  myself. 

One  of  the  premises  of  Hume’s  philosophy  is  that,  in 
our  knowledge,  we  are  incessantly  carried  back  to  subjective 
states.  This  was  a  train  of  reasoning  older  than  Hume. 
Thinkers,  from  the  Renaissance  up  to  Hume’s  own  day, 
had  taught  the  subjectivity  of  the  qualities  of  sense.  The 
“objective”  character  of  the  sensations  had  gradually  been 
reduced,  until  the  final  reduction  had  been  carried  out  by 
Berkeley.  It  is  at  all  this  that  Reid  aims  his  critism. 
Without  exaggerating,  it  may  be  said  that,  by  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  particular  point,  Reid  marks  a  complete 
reaction  against  modern  philosophy.  The  problem  that  is 
of  utmost  importance  to  modern  thinking,  that  of  the 
possibility  of  gaining  objective  knowledge  on  the  basis 
of  the  subjective  forms  of  knowledge,  does  not  seem  to 
to  exist  for  Reid,  or  he  endeavours,  at  times,  to  give  the 
impression  that  it  did  not  exist.  To  those  who  refer  to 
thinkers  who  have  taught  the  unreliability  of  the  senses, 
Reid  merely  remarks:  “Perhaps  it  might  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  which 
some  philosophers  have  not  maintained;"  2  “Nature  has  doo¬ 
med  us  to  believe  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  whether  we  can 
give  a  good  reason  for  doing  so  or  not”.3  It  is  only  one 
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of  the  “paradoxical  opinions  of  modern  philosophy”  that 
the  secondary  qualities  are  not  in  external  objects,  but 
merely  in  our  sensations.1  Reid’s  position  is  character¬ 
ized  by  his  establishing  as  a  special  principle  “that  those 
things  do  really  exist  which  we  distinctly  perceive  by  our 
senses,  and  are  what  we  perceive  them  to  be”.2  The  per¬ 
ception  of  an  object  implies  both  a  notion  of  its  form  and 
a  belief  in  its  present  existence.  This  belief  is  not  the  effect 
of  argumentation  and  inference;  it  is  the  immediate  result 
of  the  human  constitution. 3  Belief  is  instinctive  and  due  to 
God.  We  do  not  perceive  because  we  receive  impressions 
from  objects,  but  because  God  has  given  us  the  powers 
of  perception.4  The  belief  in  the  testimony  of  the  senses 
is  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind.5  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  God  had  given  us  fallacious  senses, 
and  then  our  reason  to  detect  the  fallacy!  Might  it  not  be 
the  desire  of  man  to  conceal  his  ignorance  that  has  led 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  fallacy  of  the  senses.  It  is  impossible 
for  our  senses  to  be  mistaken.  The  testimony  of  consci- 
ousnes  never  deceives.6 

The  result  of  the  statements  quoted  is,  then,  that  we 
have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  Thus 
Reid  thought  to  have  established  on  firm  ground,  impregn¬ 
able  even  to  the  fiercest  onsets  of  the  sceptics.  But  it 
appears  that  Reid  in  other  pasages,  and  with  great  dif¬ 
fuseness,  has  expressed  opinions  inconsistent  with  the  views 
mentioned  above.7  Besides  his  doctrine  of  immediate  know¬ 
ledge,  he  has  also  another  doctrine  concerning  knowledge 
by  means  of  “signs”,  consequently  a  mediate  knowledge. 
Our  sensations,  he  has  it,  may  be  called  the  signs  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects.8  Consequently  the  task  set  before  the  cogni¬ 
sant  individual  is  that  of  interpreting  these  signs,  there 
being  some  possibility  of  his  being  mistaken  in  his  task  of 
discovering  the  true  meaning  of  the  signs.9  Certainly  nature 
always  speaks  a  true  language,  but  we  are  apt  to  misinter¬ 
pret  it.10  It  is  perception  that  leads  us  astray,  it  being 
not  always  reliable,  but  sometimes  causing  a  fallacious  in¬ 
ference  from  the  sign  to  what  is  signified.11  Yet,  it  is 
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not  only  perceptions  that  may  be  untrustworthy,  sensations 
too  may  be  the  sources  of  fallacies  —  a  reason  rendering 
an  “improvement”  of  the  senses  necesary.1 

By  his  statements  Reid  has  explicitly  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  admitted  that  our  knowledge  is  mediate  and  relative. 
This  not  only  brings  him  into  contradiction  with  himself, 
it  knocks  the  ground  from  under  his  criticism  of  Hume, 
thus  rendering  him  incapable  of  averting  the  latter’s  scep¬ 
tical  attacks. 

Reid’s  attempt  to  refute  Hume  could  not  but  fail,  be¬ 
cause  his  attack  was  directed  towards  an  impregnable 
premise,  and  one  that  he  elsewhere  had  to  recognize, 
while  the  fundamental  premise  of  ume’s  scepticism  was 
left  untouched,  a  premise  the  more  difficult  for  Reid 
to  catch  sight  of,  because  it  was  shared  by  Reid  him¬ 
self,  and  maintained  by  him  to  be  philosophically  legiti¬ 
mate.  This  premise  is  the  tendency  to  find  “reality 
in  the  particular  and  isolated.  By  recognizing  only  those 
ideas  which  could  be  assigned  to  sensations  as  empirically 
valid,  Hume  had  been  led  to  lay  stress  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  sensations  as  the  basis  upon  which  knowledge  was 
to  be  built. 2  But  when  consciousness  appeared  in  a  series 
of  isolated  states,  and  when  the  substance  of  experience 
with  which  knowledge  had  to  operate,  amounted  to  a 
number  of  isolated  perceptions,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
it  must  appear  an  enigma  to  Hume  how  the  necessary 
cohesion,  aimed  at  by  science,  could  be  brought  about. 
When  further  the  phenomenal  character  of  perception 
was  admitted,  scepticism  seemed  inevitable  .To  Hume’s 
result  Reid,  in  reality,  only  offers  this  answer:  every 
(perception  is  of  objective  validity !  The  value  of  this 
assertion,  and  Reid’s  vacillating  attitude  towards  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  his  own  philosophy,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  observe.  What  is  here  to  be  emphasized 
is  the  circumstance  that,  by  his  doctrine  of  perception, 
Reid  follows  up  a  perversity  in  the  train  of  reasoning 
which  is  discernible  in  the  philosophers  of  empiricism 
from  the  days  of  Locke,3  who,  in  their  desire  to  stand 
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on  the  ground  of  experience,  are  led  to  assert  that  what 
is  derived  from  experience  must  also  agree  with  experience 
—  a  reflection  which,  by  seeking  the  criterion  of  reality  in 
something  particular,  could  not  but  lead  to  scepticism. 

The  reason  why  this  scepticism  did  not  become  clearly 
discernible  till  it  appeared  in  Hume,  is  that  his  predecessors, 
besides  the  aforesaid  criterion,  had  another,  namely  the 
so-called  dynamic  criterion  of  reality,  which  Hume  recog¬ 
nized  certainly2,  but  for  which  presumably  he  could  not  find 
any  application  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  he 
had  adopted.  With  regard  to  Reid  it  holds  good  that  he 
consciously  declares  that  the  criterion  must  necessarily  be 
sought  in  the  particular  perceptions. 

But  besides  this  Reid  has  committed  himself  to  trains  of 
reasoning  which  contain  the  possibilities  of  a  fundamental 
change  of  the  view.  He  has,  in  a  certain  passage,  not  only 
touched  upon  reflections  indicative  of  attention  to  the  weak 
points  in  Hume’s  psychology;3  but  has  even,  in  a  passage 
or  two,  given  his  adhesion  to  the  criterion  rejected  by  his 
own  doctrine  of  perception.  In  the  establishment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  based  on  common  sense  we  saw  that  the  agreement 
of  different  men,  at  different  times  and  in  different  nations, 
was  applied  as  a  standard.  It  was  pointed  out  how  in- 
acceptible  this  method  was.  And  yet  in  adopting  this  me¬ 
thod  Reid  had  a  correct  idea  in  his  mind,  viz.  the  idea  of 
connexion  as  the  criterion  of  truth.  This  circumstance  be¬ 
comes  apparent  from  the  following  paragraph.  A  mathemati¬ 
cian  (it  says)  who  has  made  a  discovery  in  his  branch  of 
science  and  attentively  examined  his  work  and  found  no 
flaw  in  it,  will  not  have  all  doubts  removed  as  to  the  yalue 
of  his  work,  until  other  competent  judges  have  made  an 
examination  of  it  resulting  in  his  favour.4  The  same  reason¬ 
ing  is  found  when  Reid  says,  “The  credit  given  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  senses,  is  established  and  confirmed  by  the 
uniformity  and  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature.”  5  In  these 
paragraphs  it  is  clearly  expressed  that  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  observations  of  the  individual  and  the  connexion 
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between  his  own  observations  and  those  of  others,  is  the 
proper  criterion  of  truth. 

[f  Reid  had  made  this  reasoning  fundamental  in 
his  doctrine  of  common  sense,  his  philosophy  would  have 
offered  greater  interest.  As  it  is,  the  notion  of  common 
sense  is  quite  indiscriminately  applied.  Whether  it  was 
the  application  made  by  his  predecessors  and  contem¬ 
poraries  of  this  notion  in  ethics  and  aesthetics  that  gave 
Reid  the  idea  of  applying  it  in  philosophy;  or  that  his 
“principle”  is  due  to  his  own  discovery,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  not  only  does  the  ^philosophy  of  Reid  leave 
the  problems  of  Hume  unsolved,  but  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  retrograde  step  in  the  work  of  philosophy. 
The  appeal  to  the  intuitive,  which  is  a,  chief  feature  in 
Reid’s  thinking,  is,  in  reality,  another  expression  of  weari¬ 
ness  in  working  at  the  problems.1  In  the  deproblematisa- 
tion  that  lay  in  the  appeal  to  common  sense  and  to  the 
belief  of  the  vulgar,  Reid  thought  that  he  had  found  a 
way  to  secure  science,  and  more  especially,  traditional 
religion.2  But  to  deal  with  the  problems  after  they  have 
had  their  sting  removed,  denotes  an  expression  of  lack 
of  earnestness  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

Thomas  Reid  became  the  founder  of  a  philosophical 
school,  and  gained  influence  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  Trance  his  thoughts  became  a  determinant  factor  for 
men  like  R  o  y  e r-C  o  1 1  a r  d,  Jouffroy  and  Cousin,3 
and  in  Germany  they  found  an  advocate  in  Jacobi.4 
Greatest  of  all  was  the  influence  he  exercised  in  Scotland, 
where  his  ideas  were  adopted  by  a  large  circle  of  aesthet¬ 
ics,  theologians  and  philosophers.  Of  the  philosophers  D  u- 
gald  Stewart,  Thomas  Brown  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  are  the  most  prominent.  My  task  being  prin¬ 
cipally  that  of  investigating  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton, 
I  shall  here  enter  into  the  details  of  Brown’s  and  Stewart  s 
philosophies  only  insofar  as  is  necessary  to  establish  their 
fundamental  attitude  towards  Reid’s  philosophy. 

Stewart’s  attitude  towards  the  founder  of  Scottish  philo- 
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sophy  is,  quite  superficially,  marked  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  account  of  Reid’s  life  and  writings 
that  forms  the  introduction  to  Hamilton’s  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Reid. 

Stewart  wished  to  place  himself  on  the  side  of  his 
master,  in  whose  praise  he  is  loud.  “Even  they”,  he  says 
in  the  introduction  mentioned  above,  “who  dissent  most 
widely  from  Dr.  Reid’s  conclusions,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
admit,  that,  as  a  writer,  he  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  most  successful  of  his  predecessors,  in  a  logical  pre¬ 
cision  and  simplicity  of  language  —  his  statement  of  facts 
being  neither  vitiated  by  physiological  hypothesis,  nor  ob¬ 
scured  by  scholastic  mystery.” 1  To  Reid  (he  says)  must 
be  given  the  credit  of  having  cleared  the  ground  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  of  having  laid  the  foundation  for  the  super¬ 
structure.  2  Singular  as  it  may  appear  (he  continues),  Reid 
is  the  first  who  has  had  the  courage  to  lay  aside  all  com¬ 
mon  hypothetical  language  concerning  the  doctrine  of  per¬ 
ception,  and  to  exhibit  a  plain  statement  of  facts.3  Many 
readers  may  find  his  philosophy  “unphilosophical  and 
puerile”,  and  yet  he  is  worthy  of  reputation  for  having 
detected  the  fallacy  of  the  current  doctrine  of  percep¬ 
tion.”  4 

This  loud  praise,  bestowed  upon  Reid  by  Stewart,  must 
not  be  taken  too  literally,  however,  as  he  has  various 
decisive  objections  to  main  points  in  Reid’s  philosophy. 
Thus  he  complains  of  Reid  being  ambiguous  in  his  ap¬ 
plication  of  notions,  thereby  causing  his  philosophy  to  be 
considered  an  appeal  made  by  science  to  the  opinion  of 
the  multitude.  What  distinction,  he  asks,  is  to  be  found 
between  the  common  sense  principles  and  any  of  those 
prejudices  to  which  the  human  race  is  generally  guided? 
Where  is  an  applicable  criterion  to  be  found?  Do  not 
the  “ idola  tribtis”  of  Bacon  seem  to  be  as  justified  as 
the  axioms  of  science?  Stewart  thinks  that  Reid  has  here 
dealt  too  lightly  with  a  question  deserving  a  more  thorough 
investigation. 5  It  is  true  that  besides  this  popular  view 
Reid  has  another,  to  the  effect  that  only  those  principles 
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are  acknowledged  which,  on  analysis,  turn  out  to  be  ulti¬ 
mate  premises,  and  therefore  may  be  called  self-evident, 
but  to  find  these  “important  hints”  various  parts  of  Reid’s 
works  must  be  consulted.1 

To  Reid’s  doctrine  of  perception  Stewart  objects 
that  he  has  given  noo  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world.  In  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external 
object  —  a  belief  attending  each  of  our  sensations  —  we 
can  find  no  guarantee  that  this  object  exists  indepen¬ 
dently  of  us.  The  certainty  of  a  universe  independent  of 
us,  can  be  arrived  at  by  “experience  alone”.2  Moreover  our 
experience,  our  belief  in  the  immutable  order  of  nature 
contributes  to  this  certainty.3  What  Stewart  has  pro¬ 
pounded  in  this  particular  is  not  without  interest,  because 
his  criterion  of  what  is  real  does  not  coincide  with  Reid’s 
main  criterion. 

For  Stewart  it  is  the  repeated  perception  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  object  that  gives  us  the  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  that  object. 4  Thus  it  is  not  the  particular,  immediate 
perception,  but  the  connexion  between  the  perceptions 
that  becomes  the  criterion  of  reality.  Stewart  refers  to 
Leibniz,  who  has  expressed  a  similar  thought  in  his  let¬ 
ters,  “Les  choses  materielles  en  elles-memes  ^  ne^sont  que  des 
phenemenes  bien  regies” ;  —  “Sensicum  veracitas  in  eo  consi¬ 
sts,  ut  pliaenomena  consentiant  inter  se  — ”  5. 

Stewart’s  train  of  reasoning  in  fact  expresses  the 
essence  of  the  so-called  dynamic  criterion  of  truth,  thus 
denoting  a  fundamental  rupture  with  Reid’s  philosophy. 
But  he  is  not  conscious  of  this,  and  he  is,  in  reality,  of 
opinion  that  Reid  will  continue  to  be  in  the  right,  if  only 
his  doctrine  is  subjected  to  the  necessary  modification  in 
question,  thus  making  it  “completely  satisfactory”.6 

Despite  his  criticism  Stewart’s  relation  to  Reid  is  con¬ 
spicuously  that  of  a  disciple.  Like  his  master  Stewart  is 
apt  to  “solve”  the  problems  by  depriving  them  of  their 
string.  A  certain  fear  of  letting  the  great  problems  of 
philosophy  appear  sharply  delineated,  betrays  itself  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Considerations  irrelevant  to  science  be- 
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come  determinating  factors  in  the  research.  If  epistem¬ 
ological  studies  are  not  controlled  by  the  moral  principles 
and  feelings  of  our  nature,  they  have  a  tendency  to  en¬ 
courage  scepticism!  (so  says  Stewart).1  The  metaphysicians, 
he  continued,  are  sometimes  too  eager  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  metaphysical  researches;  and  they  ought  to  know 
that  if  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge  were  seri¬ 
ously  called  in  question,  this  would  involve  all  the  sciences 
in  complete  doubt  and  uncertainty. 2  Nor  is  the  science 
of  mathematics  devoid  of  danger;  at  any  rate  it  holds 
good  that  the  study  of  pure  mathematics  may  accustom 
its  students  to  a  train  of  reasoning  which,  by  its  character 
of  necessity,  leads  away  from  these  moral  sentiments  which 
are  so  naturally  inspired  by  the  order  of  the  universe. 
Applied  mathematics  and  physics  may  safely  be  cultivated, 
as  they  lead  one  to  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
an  individual  God. 3  Of  Stewart,  as  of  Reid,  it  remains 
true  that  an  explanation  based  on  teleological  causes  is 
scientifically  justified. 4  The  predilection  of  modem  times 
for  the  mathematical  method  may  be  tolerably  good,  says 
Stewart,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not 
already  been  carried  to  an  excess. 5 

While  Stewart  essentially  remains  on  the  ground  estab¬ 
lished  by  Reid, 6  and  by  his  criticism  only  wishes  to 
remove  some  minor  flaws,  Thomas  Brown  turns  on 
Reid  with  conscious  criticism. 

In  the  preface  to  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect”  Brown  speaks  of  “those  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  attaching  importance  to  some  mysterious 
but  insignificant  phrases”,7  and  the  address  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  He  says,  in  plain  English,  that  Reid’s  many 
“combinations  of  words”  are  a  mere  semblance  of  real 
reasoning.8  Reid  has  too  early  brought  his  analysis  to  a 
conclusion,  having,  like  so  many  others,  —  on  the  con¬ 
venient  assumption  that  the  limits  have  been  reached  — 
considered  any  further  inquiry  superfluous,  without  having 
fully  realized  that  even  where  we  face  what  appears  as 
ultimate  to  u  s,  we  have  no  reason  for  holding  that  we 
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have  arrived  at  the  absolutely  ultimate. 1  Reid  is  fur¬ 
thermore  blamed  by  Brown  for  not  having  understood 
Hume’s  criticism  of  causation.  For  Hume,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  does  not  deny  the  causal  proposition,  although  the 
denial  of  it  is  imputed  to  him  by  Reid,  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  “a  sort  of  traditionary  article  of  faith  in  our  Schools 
of  Metaphysics”.  What  Hume  did  deny  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  perceiving  or  proving  causation.2  By  treating 
Hume’s  problem  as  Reid  does,  a  triumph  over  Hume  is 
an  easy  matter. 3 

Over  against  Reid’s  appeal  to  the  immediate  testimony 
of  consciousness  regarding  the  existence  of  an  external 
world,  Brown  asserts,  most  positively,  that  none  of  our 
senses  make  the  external  world  directly  known  to  usd  All 
our  sensations  are  subjective,  and  so  far  scepticism  is  in 
the  right.  But  this  admission  to  scepticism  need  not  affect 
us,  says  Brown,  inasmuch  as  our  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  an  external  world  rests  on  the  intuitive  belief  in  the 
validity  of  causality,  and  on  the  no  less  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  principle  of  association,  according  to  which,  states 
of  consciousness  that  have  often  co-existed,  form  a  com¬ 
posite  whole.5  It  is  only  because  we  believe  beforehand 
in  the  existence  of  an  external  world  that  we  regard  the 
sensations  as  affections  of  consciousness,  due  to  something 
external,  and  do  not  contrariwise  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  external  world  because  we  have  those  sensations.6 

In  spite  of  his  critical  attitude  towards  fundamental 
points  of  view  in  Reid’s  philosophy,  Brown  s  adherencd 
to  Reid  at  crucial  points  is  obvious.  Thus  his  concecp- 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  perception  and  causality  does 
not,  in  principle,  differ  from  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
school  —  a  fact  that  is  evident  from  what  has  been  referred 
to  above  and  is  still  more  plainly  noticeable  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage:  “From  a  principle  of  our  very  nature”, 
says  Brown,  “we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe,  during 
the  state  of  mind  which  is  termed  Perception,  that  we  are 
perceiving  realities,  and  that  the  realities,  which  we  per¬ 
ceive,  exist  as  we  perceive  them”.7  The  belief  in  the  uni- 
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formity  of  nature  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  is  as  ir¬ 
resistible  as  perception  itself.1  Even  if  causality  could  be 
perceived,  like  light  and  sound,  it  would  be  dependent 
on  a  principle  involved  in  the  very  belief  that  is  attached 
to  perception.  2  The  truth  of  our  perceptions  and  the  truth 
of  our  reasoning  are  dependent  on  a  similar  principle.3 

It  surely  cannot  be  denied  that  these  statements  con¬ 
tain  pure  Reidean  philosophy.  That  train  of  reasoning 
which  Brown  thought  himself  compelled  to  question  cri¬ 
tically,  he  holds  to  a  great  extent  himself.  Although  he 
has  perceived  that  Reid’s  debate  with  Hume  concerning 
the  problem  of  causation  rested  on  a  misapprehension  as 
to  the  essence  of  the  matter,  his  and  Reid’s  answers  to 
Hume  do  not  differ.  Both  appear  to  be  content  with  re¬ 
peating  that  the  principle  of  causation  is  conditioned  by 
intuitive  belief. 

Nor  do  we  find  in  Brown’s  conception  of  natural  science 
anything  different  from  what  was  taught  by  Reid  and 
Stewart.  Brown  too  assumes  a  teleological  view  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  4  maintaining  that  one  who  believes  in  the  regularity 
of  nature,  at  the  same  time  confesses  to  the  existence  of 
God. 5 

Brown  like  Stewart  was  at  work  on  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  but  the  study  of  the  latter  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  very  profound  character,  nor  to  have  left 
any  deep  impression  on  his  thinking.  A  criticism  on  Vil- 
lers’  “ Philosophic  de  Kant”,  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  bears,  according  to  Kucera,  no  testimony  of  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  Kant. 6 

With  so  much  greater  interest,  therefore,  we  turn  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  to  whom  the  Kantian  philosophy  became 
of  the  last  importance,  and  whose  aim  it  was  combine 
the  philosophy  of  the  Scottish  school  of  common  sense 
with  the  criticism  of  Kant.  It  is  the  value  of  the  work 
produced  in  this  department  that,  by  way  of  experiment, 
will  be  tested  in  the  following  chapters. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  AND 
THE  FUNDAMENTAL  THOUGHTS 
OF  HIS  PHILOSOPHY 
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“No  other  study  fills  and  satisfies  the  soul  like  the 
study  of  itself”,  says  Hamilton.  “No  other  science  pre¬ 
sents  an  object  to  be  compared  in  dignity,  in  absolute 
or  in  relative  value,  to  that  which  human  consciousness 
furnishes  to  its  own  contemplation”. 1  These  words 
may  stand  as  an  expression  of  Hamilton’s  enthusiastic  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  studies  of  the  human  mind.  “On  earth  there 
is  nothing  great  but  man;  in  man  there  is  nothing  great 
but  mind”,  is  a  quotation  of  an  ancient  philosopher  which 
he  was  fond  of  citing.  His  life  was  the  quiet  life  of  .a  stu¬ 
dent,  with  no  greater  events  than  one  or  two  visits  to 
Germany,  where  he  endeavoured  to  become  acquainted 
with  German  intellectual  life. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  the  8th  of 
March  1788.  His  father,  who  was  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany  at  the  university,  was  of  an  old  family  belonging 
to  the  minor  nobility,2  several  members  of  which  had  played 
a  role  in  Scotland’s  earlier  and  warlike  history,  whilst 
others  had,  more  recently,  distinguished  themselves  in  me¬ 
dical  science,  contributing  to  its  progress  in  Scotland.  His 
mother,  who  was  of  good  family,  was  the  daugther  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Sterling,  a  merchant  after  whom  her  son  was  named,3 
and  was  early  left  a  widow.  By  her  piety  and  her  earnest  and 
vigorous  character  she  exercised  great  influence  upon  her 
son,  who  early  became  conversant  with  the  Bible  and  “Pil- 
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grim’s  Progress”.  Having  attended  school,  partly  in  Scotland 
and  partly  in  England,  Hamilton  entered  upon  his  studies 
at  the  universities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Oxford, 
his  studies  comprising  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  chemi¬ 
stry,  law  and  philosophy.  The  last  mentioned  subject  especi¬ 
ally  captured  his  interest,  leading  him,  when  but  an  under¬ 
graduate,  into  studies  that  were  far  more  comprehensive 
than  was  generally  the  case  among  students.  To  give  one 
instance  only:  his  self-chosen  subject  for  his  examination 
was  the  whole  of  Aristotle.  The  latter  philosopher  was 
to  be  of  decisive  importance  to  Hamilton,  who  devoted 
great  part  of  his  life  to  perfecting  the  Aristotelian  Logic. 
From  among  his  teachers  Hamilton  afterwards  referred 
with  respect  to  George  Jardine  who  held  the  chair  of 
logic  at  Glasgow;  and  his  early  lectures  were,  to  some 
extent,  modelled  on  those  of  his  former  teacher.1  James 
Mylne,  the  sensualist  and  utilitarian,  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  same  university,  does  not  appear  to 
have  influenced  him  by  his  lectures  on  Condillac  and  de 
Tracy,  as  was  the  case  with  Brown. 2  From  Oxford,  not 
from  Glasgow,  did  Hamilton,  according  to  his  own  state¬ 
ments,  received  the  impulse  that  directed  his  natural  bent 
to  philosophy,  and  he  describes  his  years  at  college  there 
as  “the  happiest  of  the  happy  years  of  youth”.3  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  biographer  maintains  that  this  impulse  proceeded 
from  no  direct  source,  as  there  was  then  no  man  at  Oxford 
who  was  actually  versed  in  philosophical  literature  or  took 
an  interest  in  philosophy. 4 

After  his  residence  at  college,  Hamilton  studied  law 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  settled  with  his  mother  and  a  cousin,  Janet 
Marshall.  He  was  not  very  successful  as  a  barrister,  how¬ 
ever.  One  cause  of  this  was  that  he  was  not  a  ready  or 
fluent  speaker,  but  the  main  reason  was  no  doubt  a  want 
of  zeal  and  interest  in  that  profession;  his  heart  being 
set  on  study  more  than  on  legal  activities.  Politics  may  also 
account  for  his  arrested  professional  career,  as  Hamilton 
belonged  to  the  Whig  party  and  was  a  progressive  politican.5 
His  cravings  for  intellectual  pursuits  were  to  some  extent 
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satisied  by  his  access  to  the  Advocaets’  Library,  to  which 
he  rendered  signal  service,  for  example,  by  making  extensive 
and  valuable  purchases  for  it  during  a  visit  to  Germany, 
to  which  country  he  travelled  in  1817.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  German  language  he  availed  himself  of  Latin 
on  that  occasion.  When  re-visiting  Germany  three  years 
later  he  fared  much  better,  having  in  the  meantime 
endeavoured  to  master  the  German  language,  by  the  study, 
among  other  things,  of  a  German  bible. 1 

On  the  death  of  Thomas  Brown  in  1820,  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  became  vacant  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  The  appointment  to  this  office  was  in  the  gift 
of  the  town  council,  and  the  candidates  had  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  that  tribunal  amply  furnished  with  testimonials.  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  recommended  by  Dugald  Stewart,  but  as  the 
Tories  were  in  a  majority  in  the  council  John  Wilson 
(“Christopher  North”),  a  friend  of  Hamilton  was  elected, 
a  circumstance  which  however  made  no  change  in  their 
mutual  friendship.  Although  Hamilton  had  to  wait  six¬ 
teen  years  for  a  philosophical  chair,  he  obtained  in  the 
following  year  the  appointment  of  professor  of  history, 
the  town  council  yielding  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  that  had  recommended  him  for 
the  appointment.  As  a  teacher  at  the  university  Hamilton 
delivered  several  courses  of  lectures,  partly  on  modern 
French  history  up  to  the  Revolution,  partly  on  the  history 
of  European  literature.  That  his  activities  did  not  remain 
unknown  on  the  Continent,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  his 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  “ Society  for  the  German 
language”  at  Berlin  in  the  same  year. 

Two  years  after  his  mother’s  death  Hamilton  married 
his-  cousin,  Janet  Marshall,  who  became  to  him  a  faithful 
helpmate  and  a  devoted  wife.2  In  the  same  year  (1820) 
he  published  his  first  essay,  uOn  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Unconditioned”  (printed  in  the  “Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”),  a  work  that  made  his  name  famous.  This  treatise 
is  directed  against  Cousin  and  Schelling,  and  partly  also, 
against  Kant,  its  aim  being  to  show  that  there  exists  no 
philosophy  of  the  unconditioned.  All  our  knowledge 
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concerns  the  conditioned  and  the  limited.  Our  conscious¬ 
ness  has  its  own  conditions,  of  which  consciousness  can¬ 
not  rid  itself;  and  any  attempt  to  let  the  unconditioned 
rise  above  the  contrast  between  subject  and  object  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  its  cognition  would  carry  with  it 
an  annihilation  of  our  consciousness.  Hamilton’s  essay 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  being  translated  into  French 
and  Italian,  it  made  his  name  still  better  known  abroad. 1  — 
While  the  purpose  of  the  essay  on  the  unconditioned 
was  to  show  what  we  cannot  apprehend,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Hamilton’s  next  work,  issued  the  following  year 
of,  was  to  establish  the  positive  side  of  knowledge : 
what  can  be  apprehended.  In  this  essay  on  the 
“Philosophy  of  Perception”  which  appeared  in  the 
same  periodical  (1830),  Hamilton  tests  the  soundness 
of  Reid’s  thoughts  and  attempts  to  combine  them  with 
what  he  had  learned  from  Kant.  A  third  and  significant 
work  was  sent  to  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  in  1833,  “Logic" , 
in  which  he  advocates  the  regeneration  of  the  study  of 
formal  logic,  which  had  long  been  neglected  throughout 
Great  Britain,  where  observation  and  induction  had  been 
the  main  factors.  In  this  essay  Hamilton  makes  an  attack 
on  Whately,  one  of  the  few  students  of  formal  logic,  because 
the  latter  had,  according  to  Hamilton’s  opinion,  reduced 
logic  to  the  doctrine  of  reasoning  and  overlooked  the 
doctrine  of  concepts  and  judgments.  For  Hamilton  this 
essay  became  the  starting  point  of  his  endeavours  to  find 
sympathy  in  an  attempt,  worked  out  by  him,  at  supple¬ 
menting  the  Aristotelian  Logic  with  due  consideration  not 
only  to  the  extension  of  the  concepts,  but  also  to  their  com¬ 
prehension.  2 

These  three  philosophical  essays  were  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  with  some  other  works  in  a  large  volume  entitled, 
“Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature ,  Education  and 
University  Reform ”,  a  volume  containing,  among  other 
things,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  “Epistolae 
Obscurorum  Virorum ”  —  a  project,  for  which  Hamilton  was 
fully  qualified,  thanks  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  the  Reformation. 
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What  with  interest  in  liberal  education,  in  religious  freedom, 
and  lastly  in  polemic  literature,  says  his  biographer,1  he 
was  led  to  enter  upon  these  researches.  Closely  connected 
with  chis,  and  arising  out  of  his  interest  in  instruction 
and  education,  are  his  papers  on  mathematics  (“ On  the 
Study  of  Mathematics  as  an  Exercise  of  Mind“, 
1836),  which  exited  much  discussion  and  likewise  great 
indignation,  because  Hamilton  attached  no  particular  im¬ 
portance  to  mathematics;  and  on  the  constitution  of  the 
universities,  a  paper  in  which  he  directed  a  vehement  cri¬ 
ticism  on  their  management  and  instruction  which  resulted 
subsequently  in  beneficial  reforms. 2 

;  In  the  summer  of  1834  Hamilton’s  former  teacher 
professor  Mylne  wrote  to  him,  requesting  him  to  become 
his  assistant  with  the  possible  prospect  of  being  appointed 
his  successor.  Hamilton  was  not  keen  on  accepting  this 
invitation,  because  he  doubted  whether  he  had  any  chance  of 
obtaining  the  chair,  partly  because  another  seemed  to  be 
the  favourite,  partly  because  he  considered  himself  dis¬ 
qualified  in  the  eyes  of  the  town  council  on  account  of 
his  papers  in  the  Review.  Moreover  he  cherished  a  hope 
of  being  David  Ritchie’s  successor  in  the  chair  of  logic 
in  Edinburgh.  Hamilton,  therefore,  did  not  accept  the  offer. 
Only  two  years  later  Ritchie  sent  in  his  resignation  and 
Hamilton  with  three  others  appeared  as  candidates  for 
the  vacant  office.  Hamilton  naturally  was  a  questionable 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  council,  for  one  thing  because 
of  his  paper  on  the  patronage  of  universities;  and  his 
appointment  met  with  firm  opposition,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  appeared  with  many  excellent  recommendations, 
amongst  others  a  very  flattering  one  from  Cousin,  with 
whom  he  was  on  particularly  good  terms  in  spite  of 
the  controversial  paper  of  1829.  The  town  council  made 
objections  to  the  effect  that  his  language  was  unintelligible; 
and  that  he  was  not  religious  enough  —  and  yet  Sir 
William  was  elected  by  the  council  by  a  majority  of  four.3 

Hamilton  commenced  his  career  as  professor  of  philo- 
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sophy  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  and  during  the  twenty  years 
in  which  he  occupied  the  chair  in  the  university,  he 
gathered  a  large  audience,  many  of  whom  afterwards  kept 
him  in  grateful  memory.1  His  lectures  —  edited  three  years 
after  his  death  in  four  volumes  by  H.  L.  Mansel  and 
John  Veitch  under  the  title  of  '•'•Lectur  e  s  on  Me¬ 
taphysics  and  Logic"  —  leave  an  impression  on 
the  reader’s  mind  that  he  understood  how  to  introduce 
his  young  hearers  to  philosophy  and  awaken  the  interest 
of  his  students.  His  discourse  was  clear,  often  rather 
diffuse,  abounding  with  examples  and  quotations  drawn 
from  his  great  stores  of  reading.  He  recognized  it  as  his 
task  to  teach  the  young  to  think  for  themselves,  to  treat 
the  problems  in  an  independent  manner.  An  instructor, 
he  says,  (in  words  reminding  one  of  Kant)  does  not  profess 
to  teach  philosophy,  but  to  philosophise.  2  The  student  must 
learn  “to  pursue,  and  to  estimate,  truth  without  distraction 
or  bias”,  and  for  this  is  required  as  the  most  important 
condition,  “the  disposition  to  feel  an  interest  in  truth,  and 
in  truth  alone.” 3  No  wonder  then  that  we  find  Hamilton 
among  those  who  extol  the  thought  of  Lessing’s  unceasing 
“Search  after  Truth”.4 

In  the  same  year  as  Hamilton  commenced  his  philo¬ 
sophical  lecturing,  he  was  called  upon  by  a  publisher  to 
write  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  Reid’s  works,  which 
were  almost  out  of  print.  Hamilton,  who  had  just  been 
thinking  of  making  extracts  of  Reid’s  writings  as  a 
text-book  for  the  students,  complied  with  the  request 
On  going  through  Reid’s  works  he  made  some  criti¬ 
cal  annotations,  which  gradually  increased  in  bulk  and 
number.  This  caused  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  have 
the  new  edition  furnished  not  only  with  footnotes,  but 
also*  with  a  few  treatises  on  Reid’s  philosophy.  On  account 
of  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  publisher  this  editorial 
work  was  postponed  for  several  years,  so  that  “Reid’s 
Works”  did  not  appear  before  the  public  until  1846. 

As  already  mentioned,  Hamilton’s  activities  excited 
interest  on  the  Continent,  and  in  1840  he  was  made  a 
corresponding  member  of  “Z,’ Academie  des  Sciences  Mo- 
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rales  et  Politiques" .  Through  a  friend  at  Leyden  he  received 
an  offer  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  but 
Hamilton  replied  that  his  ambition  did  not  tend  in  that 
direction,  as  a  layman,  however,  he  would  be  gratified 
to  be  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  And  this  wish  was  granted. 
For  some  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  “ Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh ”,  but  he  resigned  his  membership,  on  finding 
that  the  Society  was  not  governed  in  accordance  with  its 
original  constitution. 

Hamilton’s  reading  was  very  extensive,  and  few  could 
vie  with  him  in  scholarship.  His  sphere  of  interests  was 
comprehensive.  Besides  philosophy  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  earlier  and  modern  Latin  poets,  among 
whom  George  Buchanan  was  his  favourite.  He  intended 
to  prepare  a  complete  edition  of  the  latter’s  poems, 
and  gathered  valuable  materials  for  that  purpose,  but 
he  did  not  manage  to  finish  the  work.  Among  modern 
English  poets  he  especially  felt  an  admiration  for  Words¬ 
worth,  in  whose  lines  beginning  „And  what  are  things  eter¬ 
nal”  he  found  traces  of  Kantian  thought. 1  —  Phreno- 
logy,  too,  found  in  Hamilton  for  a  time  a  zealous  devotee, 
and  he  read  a  few  papers  before  the  Royal  Society  on  that 
subject,  but  the  upshot  of  his  pursuits  made  him  pronounce 
phrenology  a  mischievous  humbug. 2  —  Luther  interested 
him  particularly  and  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  this 
interest.  He  intended  to  wrtie  a  study  of  Luther,  who 
in  Hamilton’s  judgment  had  not  been  fairly  represented 
either  by  his  admirers  or  by  his  opponents.  In  a  pro¬ 
jected  preface  to  this  work,  which  by  the  way  was 
never  finished,  he  says,  ‘‘But  if  the  real  Luther  be  lost 
in  a  flood  of  panegyric,  he  is  equally  lost  in  a  counter¬ 
flood  of  invective.  I  know  a  hundred  portraitures  of  Luther 
the  Angel,  and  a  hundred  pendants  of  Luther  the  Devil; 
but  I  know  not  a  single  true  likeness  of  Luther  the  man.”  3 
Hamilton’s  knowledge  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation,  he  was  considered  an  equally  learned 
student  of  the  Fathers. 4 
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To  judge  from  a  commonplace-book  he  left  behind 
him  his  principal  interests  were  the  scholastic  doctrine  of 
Species,  and  the  destinction  of  Intuitive,  Representative  and 
Abstract  Knowledge,  furthermore  the  traces  of  Idealism 
in  older  philosophers,  and,  finally,  the  contributions  of 
philosophers,  through  the  ages,  to  the  question  of  the  intui¬ 
tive  or  representative  knowledge  of  external  objects.  From 
his  posthumous  paper  we  learn  that  his  doctrine  on  Percep¬ 
tion,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review ” 
til  1830  ,had  been  thought  out  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  twenties. 1 

Hamilton  was  an  exceedingly  industrious  man,  and 
being  possessed  of  a  strong  physique  he  thought  he 
could  stand  anything  in  the  way  of  work.  His  lectures  were 
prepared  the  night  before  they  were  to  be  delivered, 
and  frequently  he  did  not  retire  to  bed  till  dawn.  This 
manner  of  working  was  too  much  even  for  such  a 
strong  constitution  as  his.  In  the  summer  of  1844  he 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  the  right  side  of  his  body 
and  his  tongue  was  partly  affected.  He  managed  to 
recover  enough  to  be  able  to  take  up  again  his  work  at  col¬ 
lege  and  to  see  Reid’s  works  through  the  press.  A  projected 
“ Essay  towards  a  new  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms  he 
never  succeeded  in  finishing.  What  is  left  of  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  appendices  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “Lec¬ 
tures"  and  the  “ Discussions  on  Philosophy" . 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  Hamilton  was  engaged 
in  editing  Dugald  Stewart’s  writings;  but  before  the  work 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  death  overtook  him  on  the 
6th  of  May  1856.  Nine  years  after  his  death  a  subscription 
was  raised  for  the  foundation  of  a  philosophical  fellowship 
to  his  memory.  Simultaneously  a  bust  of  him  was  erected. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  stands  as  a  figure  of  transition  within 
English  philosophy,  a  circumstance  that  makes  him  interest¬ 
ing.  In  his  thought  there  was  a  conflict  of  principles  that 
had  been  characteristic  of  English  philosophers  with  prin¬ 
ciples  originating  from  Koenigsberg.  It  is  the  nature  and 
the  significance  of  the  issue  of  this  conflict,  which  will 
be  examined  in  the  following  pages. 


BASIC  THOUGHTS 


I.  FUNDAMENTAL  VIEWS 

In  true  appreciation  of  the  tasks  which  rested  on  him 
as  a  teacher  in  the  university,  Hamilton  in  his  lectures 
endeavoured  not  only  to  impart  to  his  students  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  various  problems  discussed  in  philosophy, 
but  also  to  make  them  understand  the  conditions  of 
scientific  work.  Deeply  impressed  himself  by  the  desire 
and  joy  of  working  at  some  of  the  great  problems 
of  life,  he  tries  to  awaken  the  same  desire  and  joy 
in  his  hearers’  minds  by  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
circumstance  that  all  intellectual  pursuits  stand  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  something  essential  in  human  nature  with  its  crav¬ 
ing  for  asking  questions  and  having  these  questions  ans¬ 
wered,  and  that  these  pursuits  are  attended  by  a  peculiar 
pleasure,  which  gives  an  enhanced  value  to  life.  If 
our  desire  for  seeking  truth  and  reality  denotes  some¬ 
thing  deeply  rooted  in  our  human  nature,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  by  virtue  of  this  desire  to  be  true  to 
ourselves  in  our  endeavours.  The  desire  for  truth  imposes 
obligations.  “The  independent  thinker  must,  in  all  his  in¬ 
quiries,  subject  himself  to  the  genius  of  truth,  —  must 
be  prepared  to  follow  her  footsteps  without  faltering  or 
hesitation.” 1  This  is  possible  only  when  the  inquir¬ 
ing  mind  strives  to  disengage  itself  of  prejudices  and 
when  not  swayed  by  other  interests  than  desire  for 
knowledge.  It  is  urgent  “to  feel  an  interest  in  truth, 
and  in  truth  alone.” 2  “Of  what  account  are  the  most 
venerated  opinions  if  they  be  untrue?  —  At  best  they  are 
only  venerable  delusions”. 3  The  man  who,  without  hesitat¬ 
ing,  commends  himself  to  his  desire  for  truth,  is  sure, 
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in  his  intellectual  sincerity,  not  to  shrink  from  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  conditioned  and  relative  character  of  our  knowledge. 
The  knowledge  which  the  human  race  is  in  possession  of 
at  a  given  hour,  is  brought  about  through  human  reflect¬ 
ion  and  inquiry,  and  conditioned  by  that  quite  definite 
human  way  of  reflecting  and  inquiring.  But  we  are  not 
warranted  in  denying  the  existence  of  what  we  do  not 
know.1  However  important  the  results  which  scientific  work 
may  point  to,  the  thought  of  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of 
what  has  been  gained  cannot  be  dismissed.  The  thinker 
who  calls  to  mind  the  conditions  to  which  all  inquiry  is 
subject,  will  understand  that  absolute  validity  cannot  be 
attached  to  human  knowledge.  Moreover  the  adoption  of 
absolute  views  would  paralyse  all  study  and  subdue  man  s 
desire  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge. 2  The 
man  in  whom  a  vivid  and  active  desire  for  knowledge  is 
combined  with  the  consciousness  of  the  conditioned  nature 
of  human  knowledge  —  “to  think  is  to  condition’  will, 
in  Lessing’s  words  about  the  untiring  search  after  truth, 
find  an  expression  for  something  essential  in  thought  and 
inquiry.  And  if  such  a  intelligent  man  is  at  the  same 
time  a  teacher  of  science,  he  will  perceive  that  his  task 
cannot  be  to  teach  his  pupils  philosophy  considered  as  a 
system,  except  in  the  historical  sense,  but  to  teach  them 
to  philosophise.3 

Not  only  by  this  remark,  which  emphasizes  one  of  Kant’s 
principal  thoughts, 4  but  by  the  whole  of  the  consideration 
just  cited,  it  will  be  seen  that  Hamilton  is  in  touch  with 
the  fundamental  views  of  the  critical  philosophy.  Of  this 
philosophy  he  says  that  “an  acquaintance  with  a  system  so 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  in  its  influence  so  decisive  of  the 
character  of  subsequent  speculation,  is  now  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  all  who  would  be  supposed  to  have  crossed 
the  threshold  of  philosophy.” 5  Hamilton’s  own  attitude 
towards  the  critical  philosophy  will  be  more  closely  elu¬ 
cidated  by  his  conception  of  the  problem  and  method  of 
philosophy. 

The  universe  and  its  contents  are  known  to  us  only 
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in  so  far  as  our  consciousness  is  capable  of  entering  into 
relation  with  these  contents,  and  the  task  of  philosophy 
must  therefore  be  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  human 
consciousness. 1  “Consciousness  is  to  the  philosopher,  what 
the  bible  is  to  the  theologian”.2 

This  investigation  may  be  made  from  three  different 
points  of  view,  the  matters  in  question  being  in  the  first 
place  what  the  empirical  character  of  the  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  is,  in  the  second  place  what  standard  consciousness 
must  act  on  to  attain  to  a  valid  knowledge  and  a  valid  esti¬ 
mate,  and  finally  whether  any  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
the  materials  gained  as  to  the  character  of  the  totality  of 
existence.  Philosophy  accordingly  is  divided  into  psychology, 
theory  of  knowledge  (and  the  doctrine  of  valuation),  and 
cosmology  (metaphysics),  or,  as  Hamilton  has  it,  because 
the  psychical  forms  the  basis  of  all,  Empirical  Psychology, 
Rational  Psychology  and  Inferential  Psychology.3 

Hamilton’s  distinction  between  these  three  problems  is 
noteworthy,  because  it  shows  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
task  of  philosophy  than  had  generally  prevailed  in  previous 
English  thought,  whose  most  distinguished  representatives 
had  certainly  aimed  at  a  distinction  between  psychology 
and  theory  of  knowledge,  but  had  not  regarded  metaphysics 
as  a  problem  demanding  an  examination  of  its  own,  but 
rather  as  a  sum-total  of  assumptions,  the  validity  of  which 
was  presupposed.  By  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  here  in  the  presence  of  a  problem,  and  —  what  is 
most  significant  —  by  making  its  solution  dependent  on 
a  previous  psychologico-epistemological  examination,  Ha¬ 
milton  takes  a  stand  that  does  not  fundamentally  diffei 
from  Kant’s. 

Though  Hamilton  has  clearly  revealed  the  conception 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  philosophical  pro¬ 
blems  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  his  treatment  of  the 
problems  shows,  however,  that  he  has  not  always  been 
able  to  sustain  the  aforesaid  conception,  inasmuch  as  he 
at  times  causes  epistemological  problems  to  be  solved  by 
means  of  psychological  or  metaphysical  considerations,  so 
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that  his  reasoning  in  points  of  importance  suffers  from 
a  certain  obscurity.  A  critical  train  of  reasoning  of 
a  very  marked  character  appears,  when  Hamilton  demands 
the  separation  of  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  from  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  these  phenomena  to  something  objective.  We 
must  distinguish,  he  says,  between  two  kinds  of  facts  in 
consciousness,  the  fact  of  consciousness  testifying,  and  the 
fact  to  which  consciousness  testifies.  The  former  cannot 
be  doubted,  whereas  the  latter  may.  “It  is  not  the  reality 
of  consciousness  that  we  have  to  prove,  but  its  veracity”.1 
The  difference  between  the  psychological  and  the  epistem¬ 
ological  is  here  clearly  conceived  and  stated,  and  Hamilton 
reproaches  Stewart  for  having  overlooked  this  important 
distinction.2  —  But  concurrently  with  this  reasoning  Hamil¬ 
ton  uses  another,  to  which  he  gives  utterance  as  fol- 
follows,  “Philosophy  . . .  must  affirm  the  veracity  of  con¬ 
sciousness”,  or  it  would  deny  or  doubt  its  own  existence. 3 
“Philosophy  is  only  a  systematic  evolution  of  the  contents 
of  consciousness,  by  the  instrumentality  of  consciousness, 
it,  therefore,  necessarily  presupposes,  in  both  respects,  the 
veracity  of  consciousness”.4  It  is  an  error,  committed 
throughout  the  history  of  thought  that  the  aggregate  test¬ 
imony  of  consciousness  has  not  been  listened  to.  For  the 
philosopher  possesses  no  other  criterion  than  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  both  explicit  and  reliable.5  However 
much  the  sceptics  have  doubted  the  veracity  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  no  one  has  been  able  to  show  that  the  evidence  of 
consciousness  is  contradictory,  that  its  data  are  repugnant.6 
The  whole  facts  of  consciousness  must  be  taken  without  re¬ 
serve  or  hesitation.7  If,  instead  of  doing  so,  we  make  a 
distinction  between  reliable  and  unreliable  testimonies  of 
consciousness,  we  thereby  actually  declare  consciousness  to 
be  mendacious.  But  if  consciousness  be  held  a  false  witness 
in  any  part,  it  must  be  false  in  all. 8  Here  it  holds  true, 
“ Falsns  in  uno ,  falsus  in  onini !” 9  Philosophy  stands  and 
falls  with  the  fact  that  the  veracity  of  consciousness  is 
“absolute  and  universal”.10 
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What  Hamilton  has  here  uttered,  is  in  decided  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  critical  view.  If  “the  great  problem  of  philo¬ 
sophy”  is  that  of  examining  the  conditions  of  valid 

knowledge, 1  the  solution  of  that  problem  is  rendered  im¬ 
possible  in  advance,  when  the  philosopher  is  demanded 

at  the  outset  to  consider  the  contents  of  consciousness 
as  well  as  his  own  reflective  interpretation  of  it  as  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable.  Now,  in  his  exposition  of  this  subject, 
Hamilton  actually  becomes  involved  in  insurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  in  fact  substitutes  a  psychological  view 
for  an  epistemological.  The  phrase:  “the  contents  of  con¬ 
sciousness”  can  be  applied  only  to  what  Hamilton  calls 
“proper  facts  of  consciousness”.  “Whenever,  therefore, 
in  our  analysis  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  element  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  a  gene¬ 

ralisation  from  experience,  but  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  experience,  and  which  we  cannot,  consequently, 
resolve  into  any  higher  principle,  —  this  we  properly  call 
a  fact  of  consciousness”.2  Such  a  fact  is  characterized  as  an 
ultimate,  simple  intellectual  phenomenon,  for  the  existence 
of  which  no  reasons  can  be  given,  but  which  we  accept 
by  virtue  of  a  belief,  and  which  forces  itself  upon  us, 
because  we  cannot  but  think  it. 3  Hamilton  therefore 
thinks  that  the  designation  “transcendental  condition”  is 
applicable  to  these  “proper  facts”  which  are  also  termed 
“a  priori  principles”  4  The  previous  assertion  that  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  reliable  and  mendacious  manifestations  of 
consciousness  leads  us  to  regard  consciousness  as  being 
throughout  mendacious,  is  then  of  no  validity.  In  an 
interesting  paragraph 5  Hamilton  has  himself  given  an 
account  of  a  number  of  unreliable  manifestations  of  the 
mind,  and  attempted  to  state  their  origin  and  assign  the 
means  of  reducing  their  detrimental  influence  on  cognition. 
And,  as  it  will  be  pointed  out  afterwards,  it  is  from 
the  starting  point  of  a  critical  view  that  Hamilton  turns, 
partly  to  the  unphilosophical  theory  of  common  sense, 
and  partly  to  the  romantic  speculative  philosophy,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  “legitimate  exercise”  of  thought. 
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The  tendency  which  is  traceable  in  Hamilton  to  adhere 
to  the  immediately  given  and  which  is  accounted  for, 
partly  by  the  views  taken  over  from  Reid,  partly  by  deeply 
rooted  peculiarities  in  Hamilton’s  intellectual  character,  has 
been  decisive,  not  only  in  respect  to  his  conception  of  the 
problem  of  philosophy  (both  with  regard  to  metaphysics 
and  also  to  cognition),  but  also  to  his  conception  of  its 
method,  without  Hamilton  ever  appearing  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  antagonism  in  his  reasoning. 

Hamilton’s  interest  in  the  immediate  manifestations  of 
life  and  his  desire  to  insist  on  certain  metaphysical 
propositions,  even  if  the  latter  could  not  be  arrived  at  ra¬ 
tionally,  sometimes  makes  him  appreciate  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge  more  than  discursive.  It  is,  says  he,  an  imperfection 
of  our  nature  that  we  must  apply  judgment  and  inference 
instead  of  intuition. 1  In  its  desire  to  connect  the  phenomena 
as  causes  and  effects  the  “original  powerlessness  of  mind” 
reveals  itself 2.  An  admission  of  “the  weakness  of  our  dis¬ 
cursive  intellect”  Hamilton  regards  as  a  benefit,  as  it  makes 
possible  a  re-establisment  of  the  authority  of  consciousness 
and  a  vindication  of  “the  veracity  of  our  primitive  convic- 
tions“. 3  In  this  vindication  Hamilton  sees  a  matter  of  so 
great  value  that  he  considers  it  the  main  scope  of  his 
speculation  to  show  that  „we  must  believe  ...  much 
that  we  are  unable  (positively)  to  conceive.”4  “By  a 
wonderful  revelation”,  he  says,  “we  are  ...  inspired  with 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something  unconditioned  beyond 
the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality”.5 

Unmistakably  led  by  metaphysical  considerations  Hamil¬ 
ton  has,  in  the  above  passages,  asserted  what  is  decidedly 
in  opposition  to  his  own  philosophical  programme,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  metaphysics  are  not  a  presupposition,  but 
a  result  of  philosophy.  No  wonder  that  we  feel  that  Hamil¬ 
ton  in  the  long  run  is  incapable  of  being  satisfied  with  a 
view  which  places  discursive  thought  below  intuitive.  In  the 
determination  jf  what  he  calls  proper  facts  of  consciousness, 
superiority  was  given  to  the  discursive  procedure,  as  we 
have  seen,  because  that  alone  is  the  means  of  establishing 
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what  these  “facts”  are.  The  value  which  Hamilton,  as 
a  critical  philosopher,  ascribes  to  the  analytical  method, 
is  expressed  in  some  interesting  deliberations  on  philoso¬ 
phical  method.  Before  entering  upon  these,  however,  we 
shall  see  what  effect  the  romantic  element  in  Hamilton  s 
thought  had  on  his  conception  of  mathematics  and 
physics. 

By  his  treatise  “ On  the  Study  of  Mathematics  Hamilton 
had  intended  to  demonstrate  the  importance  due  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  as  an  exercise  of  mind,  yet  not  to 
examine  the  importance  of  mathematics  as  a  science. 1 
Nevertheless,  he  touches  the  latter  question,  and  in 
dealing  with  it  as  well  as  with  the  former,  he  does 
not  conceal  his  opinion  that  the  science  in  question 
is  too  easy  for  minds  of  any  talent,  and  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  displease,  because  it  sets  too  little  mental 
energy  in  motion.  ^  A.  mathematical  demonstration  calls 
forth  an  absolute  minimum  of  thought3  and  educates  to 
no  sagacity  in  detecting  fallacies.  4  The  man  who  cultivates 
mathematics  is  disqualified  for  observation,  for  abstraction 
and  generalization,  and  disposed  to  the  alternative  of  blind 
credulity  or  of  irrational  scepticism,5  because  the  data  of  ma¬ 
thematics  are  given  in  advance  and  only  require  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.6  To  this  must  be  added  that  mathematics  can  be  of 
no  importance  to  us  in  our  inquires,  as  it  looks  for  no 
explanation  of  efficient  causes.  The  application  of  the 
mathematical  method  to  philosophy  is  absurd,  because  the 
philosopher  inquires  into  the  harmony  of  thought  and  expe¬ 
rience,  while  the  mathematician  inquires  only  into  the  har¬ 
mony ’of  thought  and  thought  J  Yet  Hamilton  will  not  deny 
that  ingenious  mathematicians  have  been  and  many  be  of 
significance  when  they  invent  new  method  or  new  and 
felicitous  applications  of  the  old.  Ordinary  mathematicians, 
on  the  other  hand,  merely  apply  mechanically  what  is 
already  given.8  But  besides  being  burdened  with  deficiencies, 
the  study  of  mathematics  contains  a  direct  danger.  The  man 
who  too  eagerly  pursues  that  study  is  carried  away  from  the 
thought  of  the  moral  freedom  of  man  and  becomes  ac- 
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customed  exclusively  to  seek  a  mechanical  necessity. 1  That 
study  may,  moreover,  easily  deprive  you  of  your  belief 
in  God. 2  Pure  mathematics,  as  well  as  applied,  are  of 
little  value  in  Hamilton’s  opinion;  yet  he  admits  that  sciences 
applying  mathematics  are  of  importance  before  the  ma¬ 
thematical  calculus  has  commenced.3  Considered  as  an 
exercise  of  mind  the  study  of  mathematics  has  only  one 
advantage  —  if  pursued  in  moderation  —  i.  e.  to  teach  man 
the  mental  faculty  of  continuous  attention. 4  In  Hamilton’s 
opinion  this  conception  can  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
physics  too.  The  latter  study  may  easily  by  the  adoption 
of  a  mechanical  view  carry  one  away  from  the  belief  in 
the  moral  freedom  of  man  and  belief  in  God. 5  The  phy¬ 
sicist  —  and  in  still  greater  degree  the  astronomer6  - —  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  materialists  and  atheists. 7  Further¬ 
more  the  study  of  physics  requires  so  little  effort  from  its 
students  that  its  effect  is  all  but  stupefying,  8  so  that  even 
the  sensation  of  wonder  is  annihilated. 9 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  that  it  was  a  speculative 
philosopher  (F.  H.  Jacobi)  in  whom  Hamilton  found  the 
last  idea  propounded.  Hamilton’s  conception  of  mathematics 
and  physics  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  to  be 
met  with  in  romantic  thinkers  of  Germany  in  the  early 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  their  poor  sense  of 
the  exact  sciences  and  their  tendency  to  allow  epistemologi¬ 
cal  considerations  to  be  superseded  by  metaphysical.  His 
treatise  on  mathematics  was  therefore  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  Schopenhauer,  who  recommends  it  as  “eine  sehr 
griindliche  und  kenntnissreiche  Abhandlung” 10  —  whilst 
it  was  met  with  protest  by  those  who  understood  the 
importance  of  mathematics.  Thus  Boole  wrote  to  Hamilton 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  Hamilton  had  not  upon  all 
points  “manifested  that  freedom  from  prejudice  which  is 
essential  to  all  freedom  of  a  right  judgment.”  11  A  one-sided 
study  of  mathematics,  he  continues,  might  involve  some 
disadvantages,  but  exclusiveness  in  other  departments  of 
knowledge  might  disclose  the  same  tendency.  To  Boole 
Hamilton  did  not  appear  to  have  paid  sufficient  attention 
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to  the  necessity  of  discriminating  between  the  use  and 
abuse  of  mathematical  studies.  In  a  more  definite  manner, 
and  more  in  detail,  John  Stuart  Mill  dissociates  himself 
from  Hamilton. 1  Mill  considers  that  an  intellect  trained 
by  mathematical  studies  must  be  regarded  as  no  slight 
recommendation  in  favour  of  those  studies.  A  mind  thus 
furnished  knows  the  difference  between  what  is  proved 
and  what  is  not  proved.  “The  only  sound  intellects  are 
those  which,  in  the  first  instance,  set  the  standard  of 
proof  high.”  Practice  in  concrete  affairs  soon  teaches  one 
to  abate  the  demands  of  strict  evidence,  but  a  man  taught 
by  mathematics  retains  the  consciousness  that,  where 
practical  reasoning  must  accept  inferior  evidence  because 
there  is  none  better  to  be  hed,  this  reasoning  does  not  be¬ 
come  perfect  by  that  acceptance.  Respecting  the  question 
of  the  scientific  value  of  mathematics,  Mill  remarks  that 
Hamilton  does  not  seem  to  see  the  role  that  applied  ma¬ 
thematics  plays  within  mathematics  (Descartes’  discovery), 
mechanics  and  physics,  since  he  can  state  that  it  is  all 
performed  prior  to  the  matter  being  subjected  to  ma¬ 
thematical  calculus.  To  Hamilton’s  assertion  that  the  study 
of  physics  annihilates  wonder  in  man,  Mill  offers  the 
striking  objection  that  if  ignorance  really  is  the  cause 
of  wonder  it  is  downright  impossible  to  lessen  wonder, 
since  all  explanation  of  nature  refers  us  back  to  a  prior 
inexplicable.  Nature  abounds  in  enigmas,  and  for  every 
riddle  solved,  new  ones  appear.  To  Mill  the  truth  seems 
to  be  rather  that  the  greater  man’s  knowledge  grows,  the 
more  waxes  his  wonder. 

One  circumstance  which,  besides  that  of  his  lack  of 
comprehension  of  mathematical  science,  calls  forth  objec¬ 
tions  to  Hamilton,  is  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  his  asser¬ 
tions  by  referring  to  a  “cloud  of  witnesses’ ,  without  exa¬ 
mining  the  competence  of  these  witnesses  or  the  value  of 
the  quotations  as  expressions  of  central  ideas  by  the  wri¬ 
ters  in  question.  Thus  it  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
when  Hamilton  enlists  the  name  of  Kant  in  his  long  list 
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of  witnesses,1  and  claims  that  Kant  may  be  considered 
to  be  of  one  mind  with  him  in  his  views  on  mathematics. 
Kant,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  great  admirer  of  mathematics, 
which  to  him  was  the  most  distinguished  science,  because 
its  results  are  derived  with  strict  necessity.  Kant’s  ideal 
was  to  approximate  philosophy  to  mathematics  as  much 
as  possible,  because,  by  being  in  this  “good  company”, 
as  he  puts  it,  the  former  would  gain  in  reputation  and 
importance.2  Kant  was  also  aware  of  the  part  played  by 
mathematics  in  modem  natural  science,  in  which,  to 
use  his  own  words,  it  is  “quite  indispensable”. 3  “Natur- 
lehre  (wird)  nur  so  viel  eigentliche  Wissenschaft  enthalten, 
als  Mathematik  in  ihr  angewandt  werden  kann”.4  The 
quantitive  method,  determined  by  induction  and  deduction, 
the  method  which  created  modern  physics, 5  was  to  Kant 
the  one  that  made  a  scientific  knowledge  of  nature  possible. 
The  demands  for  explanation  based  on  “ verae  causae 
alone  were  made  by  him  in  opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
refer  to  supernatural  causes.  As  long  as  they  are  physical, 
says  Kant,  “even  the  wildest  hypotheses”  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  something  supernatural. 5  It  was  from  this  point 
of  view  that  in  a  work  of  his  youth,  entitled  “ Allgemeine 
Naturgeschichte  and  Theorie  des  Himmels''  (1755),  he 
passed  a  criticism  on  Newton,  based  on  the  latter’s  own 
principles,  and  tried  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  solar  system  that  was  determined  by  the  mechanical 
laws  of  nature.  In  the  actual  mechanical  order  of  nature 
Kant  saw  an  evidence  of  the  unity  of  e  istence;  and  he 
stood  in  no  fear  of  the  scientific  demonstration  of  physical 
causes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  it,  because  the 
unity  of  nature  was  thus  more  clearly  disclosed.  6  Though 
in  his  later  years  Kant  departed  from  the  scientific  view, 
the  fact  remains  that  at  the  time  when  his  critical  sense 
was  at  its  highest  and  his  great  achievement  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  philosophy  was  made,  he  gave  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  different  from 
that  we  have  seen  propounded  by  Hamilton. 
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By  his  slight  taste  for  mathematics  and  physics  Ha¬ 
milton  marks  a  retrogression  in  English  thought.  Conside¬ 
rations  irrelevant  to  those  sciences  prevented  him  from 
perceiving  the  importance  of  the  scientific  method.  And 
yet  there  is  a  peculiar  difference  between  Hamilton  and 
the  contemporary  romanticists.  Schopenhauer,  for  instance, 
thinks  he  can  explain  things  by  means  of  a  mystical  “vital 
power”  and  has  nothing  but  the  greatest  scorn  for 
modern  natural  science  and  its  method1,  whilst  Hamilton 
actually  shows  some  acknowledgment  of  physics,  insofar 
as  he  has  to  admit  that,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  other  path  to  our  knowledge  of  external  phe¬ 
nomena  than  the  one  pointed  out  there.  But  this  admission 
bears  the  stamp  of  being  extorted.  Fear  of  losing  certain 
metaphysico-religious  values  causes  him  to  distrust  the 
scientific  view,  and  justly,  in  my  opinion.  In  that  very 
distrust  is  revealed  a  critical  element,  due  to  a  suspicion 
of  natural  science  and  dogmatic  religion  being  fundament¬ 
ally  irreconcilable.  An  explanation  which  in  principle  does 
not  differ  from  animism  and  which  does  not  invariably 
acknowledge  the  causal  law  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  for 
any  cognition  of  experience,  cannot,  but  be  antagonistic 
to  the  modern  explanation  of  nature.  The  problem  arising 
in  this  regard,  is  one  that  Hamilton  was  not  aware  of, 
even  if  he  in  passages  approached  it.  His  liking  for  the 
critical  reflection  may  now  and  then  be  checked  by  his 
tendency  to  defend,  without  criticism,  certain  traditional 
views;  and  yet  his  philosophy  involves  reasonings,  which 
imply  that  scientific  work  should  be  executed  solely  on 
the  basis  Of  scientific  inquiry  and  that  problems  are  to 
be  treated  solely  from  a  desire  of  understanding,  with  no 
anxious  querying  as  to  the  consequences  thought  may 
involve.  This  will  be  seen  when  after  this  digression  I 
proceed  to  consider  Hamilton’s  critical  conception  of  the 
method  of  philosophy. 

To  the  question,  “Has  philosophy  one  or  more  methods?” 
Hamilton  replies,  “There  is  but  one”.  Philosophy,  like  any 
other  empirical  science  aiming  at  a  coherent  knowledge 
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built  only  upon  experience,  must  pursue  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  empirical  science,  i.  e.  the  analytic,  or  more 
correctly  the  analytic-synthetic,  because  these  two  methods 
cannot  be  separated.  “Everything  presented  to  our  ob¬ 
servation,  whether  external  or  internal,  whether  through 
sense  or  self-consciousness,  is  presented  in  complexity”.1 
Any  object  of  inquiry  is  extracted  out  of  a  certain  com¬ 
pound  to  be  subjected  to  an  analysis;  every  analysis  there¬ 
fore  presupposes  a  synthesis.  But  as  it  is  the  enquirer’s 
task  to  establish  an  exact  and  extensive  knowledge,  resting 
on  analysis,  to  incorporate  his  object  of  enquiry  in  that 
great  unity  which  scientific  work  pursues2,  the  cognition 
of  connexion  arrived  at  will  be  of  value  only  when 
the  previous  analyses  have  been  performed  as  carefully 
as  possible.  Synthesis  thus  presupposes  analysis.3  The  two 
elements  of  the  scientific  method  are  inseparable,  they 
constitute  a  unity  and  are  as  necessary  to  each  other 
as  inspiration  and  expiration  are  to  the  animal  body. 4 

He  asks  the  question  whether  one  of  the  two  elements 
of  scientific  work  may  be  said  to  be  preferable  to  the 
other.  His  own  reply  to  this  question  is  interesting  by  the 
critical  reasoning  it  contains.  For  he  thinks  that  “it  is  to 
analysis  that  the  preference  must  be  accorded”.5  What 
causes  him  to  estimate  the  analytic  operation  higher  than 
the  synthetic  is  his  being  aware  of  the  superficial  character 
that  the  synthetic  operation  often  manifests  in  consequence 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  previous  analysis.  “Many  a  system, 
professing  to  be  reared  exclusively  on  observation  and 
fact,  rests  in  reality  mainly  upon  hypothesis  and  fiction”. 6 
As  long  as  we  are  carrying  on  our  researches,  we  have 
the  prospect  of  attaining  to  true  comprehension,  because 
we  are  moving  onwards  towards  that  goal,  while  a  too 
early  transition  to  the  framing  of  a  perception  of  unity 
entails  an  unreliable  result.7  Hamilton’s  thoughts  on  the 
relation  of  analysis  and  synthesis  and  on  the  particular 
importance  of  analysis,  are  derived  from  a  clear  recogn¬ 
ition  of  the  fact,  that  any  object  of  enquiry  appears  in  a 
definite  connexion  which  assigns  to  that  object  its  particular 
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character;  and  that,  consequently,  any  analysis  of  the  given 
object  must  be  regarded  as  an  abstraction  which  is  justified 
only  when  the  object,  after  the  enquiry,  is  “put  back  to 
its  place’ ,  and  has  this  place  precisely  defined. 

Hamilton  arrived  at  this  result  by  not  only  the  external 
phenomena  but  also  the  nature  of  human  knowledge.  At 
all  stages  of  knowledge,  says  Hamilton,  the  desire  of  unity 
is  prevalent. 1  The  tendency  to  “unity  in  multitude”  which 
manifests  itself  in  scientific  work,  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  unnatural,  neither  in  respect  to  the  phenomena,  nor 
in  respect  to  thought,  inasmuch  as  it  is  favoured  by  both. 
From  the  immediately  given  unity  of  the  phenomena,  the 
advance  is  made  to  the  unity,  analysed  and  demonstrated 
by  thought. 

By  emphasizing  the  synthetic  property  of  the  imme¬ 
diately  given,  and  the  abstract  character  of  analysis,  Ham¬ 
ilton  presents  a  valuable  corrective  of  the  former  English 
line  of  thought,  which  laid  stress  on  the  isolated  pheno¬ 
mena  laid  bare  by  an  analysis  without  recognizing  that  the 
abstract  point  of  view,  which  was  made  the  starting-point, 
must  in  advance  make  a  coherent  cognition  impossible. 
The  justification  for  emphasizing  the  correlative  characters 
of  analysis  and  synthesis,  Hamilton  finds  demonstrated 
in  the  nature  of  thought.  “All  thought  is  a  comparison,  a 
recognition  of  similarity  or  difference”,2  but  a  comparison 
like  that  presupposes  the  synthetic  operation  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  As  analysis  can  be  set  in  motion  only  under  the 
presupposition  of  synthesis,  so  its  result  can  be  recognized 
only  when  the  latter  may  be  formulated  as  a  judgment, 
which  just  denotes  a  synthetic  act.3 

In  the  heed  he  pays  to  the  synthetic  activity  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  Hamilton  is  at  one  with  Kant  when  the  latter 
emphasizes  that  “blind  but  indispensable  function  of  the 
soul  without  which  we  should  have  no  cognition  whatever”.4 
And  like  Kant  (and  also  to  some  extent  like  Hume)  he 
attempts  to  show  that  our  cognitive  faculties,  by  virtue 
of  their  “architectonic  nature”  —  to  use  an  expression  of 
Kant’s  —  are  liable  to  be  misled,  when  they  commend 
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themselves  undiscerningly  to  that  nature.  Not  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  metaphysical  rearing  of  systems,  but  in 
the  presence  of  every  manifestation  of  a  desire  of  a  per¬ 
ception  of  unity,  the  question  must  constantly  be  asked 
(as  we  have  seen)  by  what  right  the  transition  is  made 
from  the  analytic  to  the  synthetic. 

Hamilton  here  touches  on  a  problem  which  emerges 
time  after  time,  as  often  as  human  thought  calls  to  mind 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  working  in  the  world  of 
experience.  At  the  transitions  from  intuition  to  judgment, 
and  from  judgment  to  conclusion,  the  questions  arises 
whether  the  newly  acquired  unity  stands  as  a  valid  expres¬ 
sion,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  established  judgment,  any 
universal  results  may  be  attained.  The  critical  philosophy 
can  answer  this  question  only  by  submitting  the  case  to 
renewed  researches.  The  demands  of  modern  science  con¬ 
cerning  verification  are  precisely  the  demand  of  a  revised 
analysis. 1 

Hamilton’s  emphatic  stress  on  analysis  is  determined 
by  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  human  thought  and 
enquiry  exclude  absolute  views.  In  adherence  to  the  thought 
of  Lessing’s  unceasing  “Search  after  Truth’’,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  part  that  must  be  played  by  doubt  in  all 
philosophising  that  is  conscious  of  its  own  conditions. 
Doubt  is  to  him  the  fundamental  condition  of  philosophy. 2 
As  a  useful  maxim  he  recommends  to  make  it  a  rule  “to 
take  nothing  upon  trust  that  can  posibly  admit  of  doubt’’.3 
From  however  safe  a  basis  we  take  our  departure,  how¬ 
ever  scrupulously  we  work,  the  presuppositions  of  our 
knowledge,  and  its  results,  will  never  evade  doubt.  “Doubt 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  efforts  to  know”.4 

After  this  account  of  Hamilton’s  fundamental  views, 
and  demonstration  of  how,  in  the  struggle  of  the  critical 
element  in  his  reasoning  with  the  dogmatic,  the  former 
endeavours  to  hold  its  ground  —  I  shall  proceed  to  deal 
with  Hamilton’s  treatment  of  certain  main  problems  of 
philosophy. 


II.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  VIEWS 


As  we  have  seen,  Hamilton  distinguishes  between  a 
consciousness  that  manifests  itself,  and  the  value  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  consciousness.  While  the  objective 
validity  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  may  be  subject 
to  doubt,  the  fact  remains  that  man  exists  as  a  conscious 
being,  because  any  doubt  as  to  that  annihilates  itself.  As  we 
can  only  doubt  of  consciousness  by  consciousness,  to  doubt 
of  consciousness  is  the  same  as  to  doubt  of  consciousness 
by  consciousness.  If  we  affirm  the  reality  of  our  doubt,  we 
therely  affirm  the  reality  of  consciousness  and  contradict 
our  doubt;  if  we  deny  the  reality  of  consciousness  we  im¬ 
plicitly  deny  the  reality  of  our  denial  itself. 1  Psychology 
starts  from  the  fact  that  we  are  conscious  beings. 

As  psychology  is  an  empirical  science  its  materials  are 
given  with  the  manifestation  of  consciousness.  From  which 
follows  that  soul  in  the  sense  of  soul-substance  has 
no  place  in  Psychology.  “Mind  can  be  defined  only 
a  posteriori,  —  that  is,  only  from  its  manifestations.  What 
it  is  in  itself,  that  is,  apart  from  its  manifestations,  —  we, 
philosophically,  know  nothing,  and,  accordingly,  what  we 
mean  by  mind  is  simply  that  which  perceives, 
t  h  i  n  k  s,  f  e  e  1  s,  wills,  desires,  etc."‘i  All  human  inquiry 
is  subject  to  „the  general  axiom”  that  our  human  knowledge 
is  relative;  that  we  know  existence  merely  as  phenomenal. 
We  know  no  more  what  “matter  in  itself”  is  than  we  know 
what  “consciousness  in  itself”  is.3  “Mind  and  matter  exist 
to  us  only  in  their  qualities:  and  these  qualities  exist  to  us 
as  they  are  known  by  us,  t.  e.  as  phenomena”.4 
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However  great  his  endeavours  are  to  regard  psychology 
as  a  purely  empirical  science,  a  tendency  to  assert  the 
notion  of  soul-substance  is,  nevertheless,  traceable  in  his 
works.  Hamilton  reminds  us  of  Locke  on  this  point.1  Like 
the  latter  he  is  of  opinion  that,  though  the  notion  of  sub¬ 
stance  cannot  be  insisted  upon,  the  qualities  will  not  be 
able  to  dispense  with  a  substance  as  a  condition.  Quality 
and  substance  are  to  Hamilton  correlative  notions.  Although 
the  substance  cannot  be  perceived,  nor  even  conceived 
by  the  thought2,  we  must  insist  on  the  validity  of  this 
notion,  as  “it  is  only  by  a  law  of  thought  *),  which  com¬ 
pels  us  to  think  something,  absolute  and  unknown,  as 
the  basis  or  condition  of  the  relative  and  known,  that  this 
something  obtains  a  kind  of  incomprehensible  reality  to 
us”  3. 

According  to  Hamilton  consciousness  cannot  be  defined, 
because  we  here  face  a  thing  so  elementary  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  carried  back  to  something  more  comprehensive.  The 
notion  of  consciousness  cannot  be  incorporated  in  a  more 
universal  notion. 4  Yet,  though  a  definition  is  not  possible, 
we  are  capable  of  giving  a  characterization  of  the  mental 
phenomena  on  the  basis  of  a  psychological  analysis  by 
perceiving  and  comparing  the  phenomena.  “It  is  only  in 
following  this  method  that  we  can  attain  to  precise  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  consciousness;  and 
it  need  not  affect  us  if  the  result  of  our  investigation 
be  very  different  from  the  conclusions  that  have  previously 
been  held”.5 

A  peculiar  feature  of  our  consciousness  is  its  unity 
and  indivisibility  into  numerous  modifications  which  may 
be  arranged  into  three  classes:  cognition,  feeling,  and  will 
—  a  division  first  promulgated  by  Kant. 6  The  division 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind  into  these  three  classes,  says 
Hamilton,  must  not  cause  one  to  believe  that  cognition,  feel¬ 
ing  and  will  exist  separately,  independently  of  each  other. 
“In  our  philosophical  systems,  they  may  stand  separated 

*)  The  quality  of  this  law  of  thought  will  be  discussed  in  subse¬ 
quent  pages. 
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from  each  other  in  books  and  chapters;  —  in  nature,  they 
are  ever  interwoven.  In  every,  the  simplest,  modification  of 
mind,  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire  or  will,  go  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  mental  state;  and  it  is  only  by  a  scientific  ab¬ 
straction  that  we  are  able  to  analyse  the  state  into  elements, 
which  are  never  really  existent  but  in  mutual  combination. 
These  elements  are  found,  indeed,  in  very  various  pro¬ 
portions  in  different  states,  —  sometimes  one  preponder¬ 
ates,  sometimes  another;  but  there  is  no  state  in  which 
they  arc  not  all  coexistent”.1  Every  modification  of  com- 
sciousness  appears  as  a  complex  state,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  perceive  nothing  but  multiplicity. 2  It  is  only  “by  an 
ideal  analysis  and  abstraction”  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
science,  we  can  discriminate  and  distinguish  the  separate 
states  or  parts. 3 

Hamilton’s  emphasis  on  the  complex  nature  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  on  the  impossibility  of  making  an  absolute 
distinction  between  its  various  elements  or  parts,  is  connected 
with  his  recognition  of  the  active  character  of  the  mind. 
By  the  place  assigned  in  his  works  to  phrases  such  as 
“the  unity  of  the  mental  energies”,  “the  activity  of  the 
subject  one  and  indivisible”,  “the  selfenergy  of  mind” 4 
his  psychology  becomes  fundamentally  at  variance  with 
the  older  English  one  with  its  atomistic  conception  of 
mental  processes  of  preponderantly  associative  determ¬ 
ination.  To  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  sub¬ 
sequently. 

In  his  more  detailed  characterization  of  consciousness 
Hamilton  has  propounded  thoughts  which  are  of  great 
interest.  A  somewhat  vacillating  phraseology  has  oc¬ 
casioned  some  obscurity,  however,  and  Hamilton  cannot 
be  cleared  of  certain  conflicting  opinions.  As  we  saw  above, 
consciousness  is  regarded  as  the  comprehensive  expression 
of  the  aggregate  mental  modifications.  On  being  asked, 
Do  mental  modifications  exist,  i.  e.,  mental  activities  and 
passivities,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  but  which  mani¬ 
fest  their  existence  through  effects  of  which  we  are  con¬ 
scious?  Hamilton  answers  that  he  considers  it  a  conclusion 
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we  cannot  avoid  drawing  that  “the  sphere  of  our  con¬ 
scious  modifications  is  only  a  small  circle  in  the  centre  of 
a  far  wider  sphere  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we 
are  only  conscious  through  its  effects  4  Thus,  according 
to  Hamilton,  there  are  no  modifications  that  do  not  come 
under  consciousness,  and  the  notion  of  consciousness  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  held  a  generic  notion  in  relation  to  the 
notion  of  “mental  modification”,  but  only  in  relation  to 
conscious  mental  modification.2  Therefore  Hamilton  says, 
“consciousness  is  not  coextensive  with  the  attributes  of 
mind”.3  The  obscurity  might  have  been  avoided  if  Ham¬ 
ilton  had  applied  the  notion  of  mental  energy  as  the  more 
comprehensive  expression,  a  thing  that  would  have  come 
the  more  natural  to  him,  because  he  acknowledges  that 
“our  various  mental  energies  are  only  partial  modifications 
of  the  same  general  activity”. 4 

Hamilton  furthermore  is  of  opinion  that  the  aggregate 
conscious  modifications  can  be  described,  not  only  as 
“consciousness”  but  also  as  “knowledge’ ,  as  these  words 
express  “the  same  thing  considered  in  different  relations, 
or  from  different  points  of  view”.  “Knowledge  is  conscious¬ 
ness  viewed  in  relation  to  its  object;  consciousness  is  know¬ 
ledge  viewed  in  relation  to  its  subject.” 5  When  Hamilton, 
considers  “consciousness”  and  “knowledge”  to  be  “really 
identical”,  the  reason  is  that  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
consciousness  continually  displays  a  self-affirmation.  Con¬ 
sciousness  is”,  he  says,  “. . .  in  other  words,  the  self-affir¬ 
mation,  that  certain  modifications  are  known  by  me,  and 
that  these  modifications  are  mine.” 6  To  this  must  be 
objected  that,  looked  upon  as  a  general  characterization  of 
consciousness,  this  assertion  is  not  justified. 7  A  good  deal 
of  our  mental  experience  occurs  without  its  subject  being 
particularly  accentuated.  As  pointed  out  by  Wilhelm 
Wundt  in  his  interesting  work  on  “ Naive  and  Critical 
Realism ”,  it  is  psychologically  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
individual  is  conscious  of  including  self  in  his  thinking  in 
the  presence  of  every  object.  A  supposition  like  that  is 
due  rather  to  an  epistemological  reflection.  “The  assertion 
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that  wc  are  entirely  unable  to  think  of  the  object  without 
the  subject  is  ...  one  of  those  disappointing  productions 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  psychology  of  reflection, 
and  which  are  created  by  the  fact  that  logical  reflections 
on  the  data  actually  given  are  mistaken  for  the  data  itself.”  1 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  object  always  presupposes' 
a  subject,  another  to  say  that  the  subject  must  be  con¬ 
scious  of  itself  as  a  presupposition. 

Hamilton  assumes  that  consciousness,  though  the  simplest 
act  of  mind,  expresses  a  relation  subsisting  between  the 
ego  or  self  as  the  subject  of  a  certain  modification  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  three  elements,  a  recognis¬ 
ing  or  knowing  subject,  a  recognised  or  known  modifi¬ 
cation,  and  a  recognition  or  knowledge  by  the  subject  of 
the  modification,  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  simple 
state  of  consciousness. 2  Therefore,  according  to  him,  an 
act  of  judgment  asserts  itself  in  every  act  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  Hamilton  is  well  aware  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
this  conception,  he  is  in  opposition  to  philosophers 
in  general,  as  the  latter  assume  that  the  act  of  judging 
is  a  compound  and  derived  operation.  But,  says  he,  such 
a  conception  is  altogether  a  misapprehension,  because  ‘‘a 
judgment  is  ...  a  simple  act  of  mind,  for  every  act  of 
mind  implies  a  judgment”.3 

The  train  of  reasoning  that  leads  Hamilton  to  this 
view  is  of  interest  because  of  the  attempt  made  by  him 
to  rise  above  the  sharp  distinction  of  sense  and  thought 
of  earlier  times,  as  it  may  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  Locke  and  Kant;  and  because  there  subsists,  in  thought 
of  recent  date,  an  adherence  to  Hamilton,  in  so  far  as 
certain  students  of  philosophy  imply  a  judgment  in  the 
simplest  state  of  consciousness.  For  this  reason  I  shall  enter 
upon  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  point. 

Consciousness  appears,  according  to  Hamilton,  as  a 
multiplicity  with  a  tendency  to  unity.  Were  there  no 
difference  and  change  in  the  mental  states  we  should 
experience  nothing  whatever.  If  the  mental  states  do  not 
appear  in  a  certain  mutual  contrast,  the  thing  called  con- 
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sciousness  will  cease.  Hobbes  is  in  the  right  when 
he  says,  “ Idem  sentire  et  non  sentire  ad  idem  recidunt."  1 
On  the  other  hand  it  holds  good  that  the  condition  of 
contradistinguishing  the  mental  states  is  that  consciousness 
is  capable  of  maintaining  these  states.  Without  memory 
our  mental  states  could  not  be  maintained,  or  compared, 
or  distinguished  from  each  other.  Each  moment  in  the 
mental  succession  would,  in  that  case,  stand  isolated,  each 
constituting  a  separate  existence.  It  is  just  in  memory  that 
the  ego  or  self  manifests  itself.2 

His  recognition  of  the  fact  that  diffference  and 
similarity,  together  with  memory  play  a  decisive  role 
within  the  mind,  making  themselves  felt  conspicuously 
in  thought  proper,  leads  Hamilton  to  attribute  a  judg¬ 
ment  to  immedaite  consciousness.3  “All  thought”,  says  Ha¬ 
milton,  “is  a  comparison,  a  recognition  of  similarity  or 
difference.” 4  What  is  going  on  in  the  simplest  act  of 
consciousness  is  not  fundamentally  different  from  what  is 
proceeding  in  what  we  call  thought.  There  is  a  relation 
of  similarity  between  the  simple  perception,  which  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  an  immediate  experience,  and  thought  proper. 
The  operation  of  consciousness  which  is  a  distinctive; 
feature  within  the  highest  form  of  cognisant  existence, 
when  compared  with  the  one  in  the  lower  forms  only  de¬ 
notes  an  evolution  of  the  same  elementary  process.  .What¬ 
ever  different  forms  the  act  of  comparison  may  asume, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex,  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  act. 5 

Taking  his  departure  from  the  recognition  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  mind  and  the  relativity  of  the  mental  elements, 
Hamilton  has  here  attempted  to  establish  a  view  of  unity 
concerning  the  human  meditative  life.  He  has  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  subsists  a  similarity  between 
immediate  perception  and  thought  proper.  The  question 
merely  is  of  what  kind  this  similarity  is.  When  we  are 
told  that  in  the  simplest  state  af  consciousness  we  find 
a  process  of  comparison,  and  when  thought  is  explained 
as  an  act  of  comparison,  a  recognition  of  similarity 
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and  difference,  Hamilton  evidently  conceives  the  similarity 
of  the  two  states  as  being  identity.  In  that  case  it  is 
intelligible  that  immediate  cognition  implies  an  act  of 
judgment.  But  Hamilton  does  not  regard  perceiving  and 
thinking  as  two  identical  forms  of  cognition.  He  distinguishes 
between  higher  and  lower  forms,  between  simple  and  com¬ 
pound  ones.1  However  different  these  forms  are,  they  offer 
a  certain  similarity,  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
highest  forms  is  only  to  be  considered  as  an  evolution 
of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  elementary  forms.  The 
discrimination  (we  are  told)  may  assume  different  kinds 
and  degrees.2  And  it  must  be  observed  that,  if  that  is 
the  case,  the  similarity  subsisting  between  the  aforesaid 
forms  cannot  be  regarded  as  identity,  but  must  be  regarded 
as  analogy.  When  thought  and  immediate  perception  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  identical  forms  of  consciousness,  and 
the  former  is  characterized  by  its  conscious  judging,  no  act 
of  judging  can  be  attributed  to  the  latter.  At  best  it  may 
be  said,  with  regard  to  perception,  that  we  here  find  a 
relation  which  in  many  respects  reminds  us  of  what  in 
thought  we  call  a  judgment.  Hamilton  himself  defines  judg¬ 
ment  as  “a  comparison  of  two  terms  or  notions  directly 
together”  and  emphasizes  the  circumstance  that  analysis 
is  a  presupposition. 3  But  manifestations  of  consciousness 
in  which  an  analysis  asserts  itself,  must  be  objected  to 
as  not  being  immediate.  In  the  immediate  mind  a  con¬ 
fidence  is  manifest,  excluding  by  its  very  character  all 
analysis,  a  fact  which  Hamilton  must  admit  himself,  as 
he  greatly  accentuates  the  elements  of  confidence  and 
conviction  in  the  immediate  manifestations  of  mind. 

That  there  may  be  a  process  of  formation  in  in¬ 
tuition,  reminiscent  of  judging  and  yet  not  to  be 
characterised  as  such,  was  unknown  to  Hamilton.  I  am 
here  thinking  of  the  phenomenon  which  Lloyd  Morgan 
has  termined  '•'•perceptual  inference ”,  *  Th.  Ribot  "logique 
des  images", 5  Heinrich  Maier  “Beziehungstatigkeit" , 6  and 
Hoffding  “ artikuliertes  Anschauen  oder  funkiionelle  Arti- 
kulierung  der  Anschauung" .  7  The  peculiar  thing  here  is 
that  intuition  may  adopt  or  reject  articulations  without 
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being  superseded  by  analysis  or  judging.  The  perceptual 
judgment  is  then  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  preparation  or 
warning  of  an  act  of  analysing  or  judging,  and  the  intuition 
to  be  denominated  as  a  potential  judgment.  *  This  pheno¬ 
menon  was,  as  stated  above,  unknown  to  Hamilton.  The 
rationalistic  element  which  his  thought  contains  has  prev¬ 
ented  him  from  seeing  that,  because,  it  is  logically  pos¬ 
sible  to  pass  from  intutition  to  judgment,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  decision  that  it  at  the  same  time  should  be 
psychologically  possible.  It  is,  indeed,  an  anthropomorphism 
the  psychologist  is  guilty  of,  whenever  he  attributes  to 
lower  consciousness  the  features  of  the  higher. 4 

Whatever  may  be  objected  as  to  this  particular  sphere 
of  Hamilton’s  thinking,  it  must  be  insisted  that  his  attempt 
to  establish  a  view  of  unity  concerning  the  various  stages 
of  human  knowledge,  is  not  without  its  value.  He  has 
seen  that  no  sharp  destinction  can  be  made  of  sense  and 
thought;  that  the  work  of  thought  stands  as  a  continuation 
of  the  work  commenced  by  sense.  There  was  in  his  own 
contribution  a  corrective  of  the  dogmatic  assumption  of  a 
relation  of  identity  where  only  a  relation  of  analogy  is  to  be 
shown,  namely  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  evolution 
of  the  elementary  process  to  higher  forms.  But  this  cor¬ 
rective  was  never  evolved. 

Within  the  psychology  of  Hamilton  there  is  another 
moment  which  may  be  worth  while  mentioning,  namely  his 
reflections  on  the  phenomenon  of  association.  Hamilton 
regards  the  law  of  contiguity,  and  the  laws  of  resemblance, 
as  the  fundamental  laws  for  the  association  of  ideas,  and 
holds  that  they  moreover  are  reducible  to  one  single  law, 
the  Law  of  Totality. 2  In  his  definition  of  the  latter  a 
remarkable  difference  is  to  be  noticed  between  the  Lec¬ 
tures  and  the  Notes  to  Reid’s  Works.  In  the  former  the 
law  is  formulated  as  follows:  “Those  thoughts  suggest 
each  other  which  had  previously  constituted  parts  of  the 
same  entire  or  total  act  of  cognition”.3  From  this  definition 

*)  Cf.  Professor  James  Ward’s  striking  expression  “tied  relations”  on 
the  analogy  of  “tied  ideas”  (Sense- Knowledge  ^11).  Mind,  Vol.  XXVIII., 
N.  S.,  No.  112,  p.  449,  note2). 
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there  seems  to  be  no  room  left  in  that  all-comprehensive 
law  for  the  factor  appearing  in  association  by  resembl¬ 
ance,  since  the  ideas  associated  by  resemblance  cannot 
be  said  to  have  “previously  constituted  part  of  the  same 
entire  or  total  act  of  cognition”.  From  this  definition  the 
law  of  totality  actually  becomes  another  expression  for 
the  law  of  contiguity,  in  which  Hamilton  arrives  at 
the  view  maintained  with  great  force  by  James  Mill, 
that  all  association  is  reducible  to  association  by  contiguity. 
That  Hamilton  has  not  intended  to  make  the  law  of 
contiguity  the  basis,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  on  this 
point,  it  is  just  the  elder  Mill  he  turns  upon,  showing 
that  “innumerable  cases”  of  association  of  resemblance 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  law  of  contiguity.1  Even  in 
cases  where  association  seems  determined  only  by  contiguity, 
it  appears,  on  closer  investigation,  that  the  idea  of  as¬ 
sociation  is  due  to  a  conjunction  of  resemblance  and 
contiguity,  or,  as  Hamilton  has  it,  repetition  and  redinte¬ 
gration. 2  Hamilton  seems  to  have  noticed  himself  that  the 
formulation  of  the  law  of  totality  given  in  his  Lectures  was 
liable  to  misapprehension.  In  the  Notes  to  Reid  s  Works 
the  Law  of  Redintegration  does  not  designate  as  in  the 
Lectures 3  the  Law  of  Totality,  but  the  Law  of  Contiguity,1 
whereas  in  the  latter  work  the  law  of  totality  is  termed  the 
Law  of  Associability,  which  he  formulates  as  follows:  “All 
thoughts  of  the  same  mental  subject  are  associable,  or 
capable  of  suggesting  each  other”.5  As  it  is  seen,  the  law 
of  totality  is  here  more  distinctly,  and  better,  formulated 
than  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Lectures.  For  the 
term  “act  of  cognition”  is  substituted  the  words  ,, mental 
subject*1,  by  which  the  account  given  in  the  Lectures  of  the 
contents  of  the  definition  gets  its  dues  since  the  asi- 
sociation  takes  place,  not  only  between  ideas  that  previously 
have  formed  parts  of  the  same  act  of  cognition,  but  between 
ideas  that  have  formed  parts  of  the  same  activity  of  cogni¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  on  the  latter  decision  the  stress  is  laid.6  For 
Hamilton  asks  —  and  here  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
essentially  interesting  point  as  regards  his  doctrine  of  the 
phenomenon  of  association  —  if  it  be  possible  to  account 
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for  the  law  of  totality;  if  there  be,  in  our  intellectual  nature, 
a  principle,  back  to  which  it  may  be  referred.  To  this 
question  Hamilton  himself  tries  to  give  an  answer,  and  his 
reasoning  runs  as  follows:  as  the  law  is  established  by  an 
analysis  that  is  determined  by  experience,  proving  that  we 
are  here  facing  an  ultimate  fact,  it  cannot  justly  be  deman¬ 
ded  that  an  explanation  of  the  law  in  question  should  be 
afforded.  No  one  asks  the  physicist  to  explain  the  law  of 
gravitation!  But,  although  a  psychological  explanation  can¬ 
not  justly  be  demanded,  and  cannot  be  presented  under 
the  present  conditions,  the  possibility  of  the  psychologist’s 
throwing  some  light  on  the  law  in  question  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  consciousness,  cannot 
be  set  aside.  In  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  mental 
energies  as  the  activities  of  the  subject  one  and  indivisible1 
Hamilton  finds  —  perhaps  influenced  by  H.  Schmid2  —  a 
view  laid  down  illustrating  the  law  of  totality,  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  a  particular  form  of  that  unifying  and  con¬ 
joining  activity  which  is  prevalent  throughout  consciousness. 
The  reasoning  disclosed  here  is  noteworthy.  By  emphasizing 
the  synthetic  character  of  mind,  viz.  the  activity  of  con¬ 
sciousness  as  an  essential  property  of  mental  phenomena, 
Hamilton  does  not  merely  point  to  something  of  decisive 
moment  for  the  appreciation  of  the  human  mind,  but  he 
takes  a  stand  that  marks  a  rupture,  in  principle,  with  the 
English  psychology  of  association.3  It  is  therefore  intelligible 
that  Stuart  Mill,  the  psychologist  of  association,  turns  upon 
the  idea  of  the  laws  of  association  being  special  forms 
of  the  conjoining  activity  of  consciousness. 

In  his  study  on  Hamilton  Mill  says:  “After  thus,  as 
he  fancies,  reducing  all  the  phenomena  of  Association  to 
a  single  law.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  asks,  how  is  this  law  itself 
explained  and  justly  observes  that  it  may  be  an  ultimate1 
law,  and  that  ultimate  laws  are  necessarily  unexplainable. 
But  he  nevertheless  quotes,  with  some  approbation,  an 
attempt  by  a  German  writer,  H.  Schmid,  to  explain  it 
by  an  a  priori  theory  of  the  human  mind,  which  may 
be  recommended  to  notice  as  a  choice  specimen  of  a  school 
of  German  metaphysicians  who  have  remained  several 
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centuries  behind  the  progress  of  philosophical  inquiry,  hav¬ 
ing  never  yet  felt  the  influence  of  the  Baconian  reform.”  1 
Though  Mill  in  the  passage  quoted  ironically  turns  away 
from  an  attempt,  more  than  infelicitous  in  his  opinion, 
to  refer  the  laws  of  association  to  the  activity  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  writings  of  Mill  nevertheless  contain  explicit 
statements  to  the  effect  that  he  has,  at  times,  considered 
it  a  flaw  in  the  so-called  empirical  psychologists  that  they 
have  not  dwelt  on  the  active  element  of  the  human  mind.2 
‘‘Those  who  have  studied  the  writings  of  the  Association 
Psychologists”,  says  Mill  in  his  review  of  Bain’s  Psychology,3 
“must  often  have  been  unfavourably  impressed  by  the 
almost  total  absence,  in  their  analytical  expositions,  of  the 
recognition  of  any  active  element,  or  spontaneity,  in  the 
mind  itself.”  A  theory  neglecting  the  active  element  is 
thought  by  Mill  to  be  insufficient,  and  it  is  intelligible 
that  men  like  Coleridge  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
assumption  of  passivity  in  the  psychology  of  association. 
Bain’s  merit  Mill  finds  in  the  fact  that  he  has  pointed  to 
the  primary  activity  of  the  mind.4  Mill  furthermore  agrees 
with  Bain,  when  the  latter  —  who  was  influenced  by  Ham¬ 
ilton  —  dissociates  himself  from  the  attempt  to  reduce  all 
association  to  contiguity,  “association  by  resemblance  being, 
as  Mr.  Bain  observes,  presupposed  by,  and  indispensable 
to  the  conception  of,  association  by  contiguity”.5  In  the 
notes  to  his  father’s  Analysis  Mill  returns  to  the  same 
reflection,  pronouncing  that  the  reasons  given  by  James 
Mill  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  similarity  to  contiguity,  show 
that  he  has  not  deeply  considered  the  part  borne  by 
similarity.  And  he  adds,  “Hamilton’s  criticisms  on  the 
attempt  (Reid,  p.  914),  are  just  and  irrefragable”.6  “The 
attempt  to  resolve  association  by  resemblance  into  as¬ 
sociation  by  contiguity  must  perforce  be  unsuccessful,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  never  could  have  been  association  by  con¬ 
tiguity  without  a  previous  association  by  resemblance  ? 

Mill’s  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  relation  of 
similarity  in  the  spontaneous  association  of  ideas,  would 
lead  him  —  one  should  think  —  to  a  more  comprehensive 
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consideration  of  the  importance  of  that  relation  within 
thinking  as  well,  and  thereby  to  a  recognition  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  conception  of  similarity  presupposes 
the  conjoining  activity  of  "consciousness,  a  recognition  that 
would  have  been  in  true  accordance  with  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  primary  activity  of  consciousness.  But  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  reason  apparently  is  that  Mill  was 
not  aware  of  the  fundamental  incompatibility  of  the  views 
which  he  expressed.  He  placed  himself,  and  wished  to 
stand,  on  the  ground  of  the  psychology  of  association, 
because  he  thought  here  to  have  found  a  place  safe  against 
every  a  priori  attack.  And  yet  we  find  in  his  philosophy 
(as  shown  above)  trains  of  reasoning  of  an  unmistakably 
a  priori  quality,  by  which  his  repudiation  of  Hamilton’s 
attempt  at  reduction  is  somewhat  impaired.  This  becomes 
patent  in  the  passages  where  Mill  turns  on  the  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  general  nature  of  consciousness  offered  by 
the  psychology  of  association.  “If”,  says  Mill,  “we  speak 
of  the  Mind  as  a  series  of  feelings,  we  are  obliged  to 
complete  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  series  of  feelings 
which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future;  and  we  are 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  Mind,  or 
Ego,  is  something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings, 
or  possibilities  of  them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox,  that 
something  which  ex  hypothesi  is  but  a  series  of  feelings, 
can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.” 1  “There  is  a  bond 
of  some  sort  among  all  the  parts  of  the  series,  which 
makes  me  say  that  they  were  feelings  of  a  person  who 
was  the  same  person  throughout;  ...  and  this  bond,  to 
me,  constitutes  the  Ego.”2  “The  inexplicable  tie,  or  law, 
the  organic  union  .  .  .  which  connects  the  present  conscious¬ 
ness  with  the  past  one,  of  which  it  reminds  me,  is  as 
near  as  I  think  we  can  get  to  a  positive  conception  of 
Self.  That  there  is  something  real  in  this  tie,  real  as  the 
sensations  themselves,  and  not  a  mere  product  of  the  laws 
of  thought  without  any  fact  corresponding  to  it,  I  hold  to 
be  indubitable”.3 

Mill  has  here  clearly  stated  that  he  sympathizes 
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with  the  conception  of  the  synthetic  nature  of  conscious¬ 
ness  so  forcibly  propounded  by  Hamilton.  But  when  he 
acknowledges  the  primary  activity  of  consciousness  and 
the  forming  of  unity  which  it  aims  at  throughout;  and 
when,  moreover,  he  admits  “that  we  are  here  face  to  face 
with  that  final  inexplicability,  at  which,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
observes,  we  inevitably  arrive  when  we  reach  ultimate  facts”, 
and  himself  considers  it  “by  far  the  wisest  thing  ...  to 
accept  the  inexplicable  fact,  without  any  theory  of  how 
it  takes  place”, 1  because  we  cannot,  for  the  time  being, 
get  any  further  in  the  psychological  analysis 2  —  then 
Mill  has,  in  fact,  uttered  thoughts,  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  essentially  different  from  those  Hamilton  advocated 
in  his  attempt  to  establish  that  the  laws  of  association  might 
be  conceived  as  particular  forms  of  the  usual  manner  in 
which  consciousness  manifests  itself.  To  Mill,  as  to  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  fundamental  character  of  mind  thus  displays  itself 
in  the  synthetic  operation  of  mental  energy.  When,  never¬ 
theless,  Mill  felt  induced  to  repudiate  Hamilton’s  appeal 
to  the  unity  of  the  mental  energies,  as  the  activity  of  the 
subject  one  and  indivisible,  the  reason  of  this  fact  must 
be  sought,  as  hinted  above,  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
view  which  Mill  preponderatingly  avows  is  that  of  the 
strict  psychology  of  association,  while  the  more  critical 
view  is  acknowledged  by  him  only  occasionally. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  how  the  eminent  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  psychology  of  association  has  himself 
been  attentive  to  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid  psychology 
is  imperfect  and  stands  in  need  of  being  “made  complete”. 
But  the  credit  for  having  indicated  the  corrective  is  no 
doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to  Hamilton.  And  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  through  Hamilton  that 
Mill  was  led  to  the  new  point  of  view,  either  directly  by 
a  perusal  of  Hamilton’s  writings,  or  indirectly,  by  the 
study  of  Bain,  who  has  influenced  by  Hamilton,  and  who, 
as  we  saw,  was  met  by  Mill  with  appreciation  in  a 
question  of  fundamental  moment. 3  Mill  himself  has  surely 
not  been  conscious  of  a  dependence  on  Hamilton,  other- 
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wise  he  would,  no  doubt,  chivalrous  as  he  was,  have  paid 
the  tribute  to  Hamilton,  which  he  never  omits  to  bestow 
on  him  wherever  he  thinks  it  possible. 

In  one  sense  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  the  law  of  totality 
cannot  be  called  original,  a  fact  which  he  admits  himself. 
Both  within  French  and  German  thought  the  law  was 
known  before  Hamilton’s  time.  Hamilton  regards  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  as  the  writer  who  first  formulated  it,  and  is  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  known  to  Aristotle,  although  not 
explicitly  formulated  in  the  latter’s  works. 1  Although  Ham¬ 
ilton  has  predecessors,  his  contribution  towards  this  point 
is  not  reducible  to  mere  repetition  of  what  others  have 
stated.  An  estimate  of  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  the  law  of 
totality  is  not  exhausted  by  recording  his  dependence  on 
other  thinkers,  as  Franz  Nauen  seems  apt  to  think. 2  By 
conceiving  the  law  of  totality  as  a  special  form  of  the 
general  activity  of  consciousness,  Hamilton  has,  historically 
viewed,  contributed  an  important  corrective  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  empiricism,  a  corrective  that  even  Mill  had  to 
acknowledge. 

In  another  respect  too,  Hamilton’s  reflections  on  the 
laws  of  association  are  of  interest,  namely,  by  the  place 
he  assigns  to  them  within  cognition.  The  attempt  of  the 
empiricists  to  base  scientific  thinking  on  the  foundation 
of  a  doctrine  of  association,  is  repudiated  by  Hamilton, 
because  an  undertaking  like  that,  in  his  opinion,  pushes 
“the  principle  of  Association  to  an  extreme  which  refutes 
its  own  exaggeration”. 3  “The  Laws  of  Association  (he  says) 
stand  ...  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the  laws  of 
logical  connection”. 4  He  is  unable  to  understand  how  it 
should  be  possible,  on  the  basis  of  the  “blind  laws  of 
association”,  which  can  only  yield  a  “fortuitous”  cognition, 
to  arrive  at  the  rational  cognition  of  logical  thought  which 
is  effected  by  conscious  comparison. 5  Thus  making  here 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  psychological  and  the  logical 
association  of  thought,  Hamilton  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  one  paragraph  hinted  —  if  I  have  rightly  understood 
him  —  that  this  distinction  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute.6 
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Hamilton  distinguishes,  in  the  paragraph  mentioned,  be¬ 
tween  two  kinds  of  associations  of  ideas,  an  objective  or 
logical,  and  a  subjective  or  psychological,  which  differ  in 
the  respect  that  the  relation  of  the  suggesting  and  the 
suggested  ideas  are,  in  the  latter  case,  of  an  external, 
loose  and  fortuitous  character,  whereas,  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  of  an  internal,  determined  and  essentiall 
character.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  ideas  of  association 
concerning  means  and  end,  cause  and  effect,  reason  and 
consequent  and  other  correlative  ideas.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Hamilton  has  here  suggested  that  the  spontaneity  of 
cognitive  consciousness  may  sometimes  effect  ideas  of  as¬ 
sociation  which  prove  to  stand  the  testing  of  their  episte¬ 
mological  validity,  ergo ,  that  association  can  be  said  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  thought,  in  which  case  the  relations  of 
psychology  and  the  theory  of  cognition  become  of  an  inter¬ 
nal  character,  not  allowing  of  absolute  demarcation.  This 
train  of  reasoning  is  in  conformity  with  Hamilton’s  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  cognition  presupposes  a 
psychological  foundation  effected  by  analysis.  Hamilton’s 
thinking  on  this  point  takes  precedence  of  Kant’s,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  is  inclined  to  push  the  psychological  basis  as 
far  into  the  background  as  possible,  lest  the  theory  of  cog¬ 
nition  should  lose  its  character  of  strict  necessity  and 
become  hypothetical. 1  In  how  far,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hamilton  has  understood  how  to  make  the  necessary  di¬ 
stinction  between  the  psychological  and  the  epistemological 
point  of  view,  is  a  question  which  will  be  subjected  to  an 
investigation  in  the  following  pages. 
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III.  PERCEPTIONS  AND  PHENOMENA 


The  central  point  in  the  Scottish  Philosophy  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immediate  cognition  of  existence.  To  Reid,  as 
to  his  successors,  perception  qua  perception  warrants  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  and  our  being  able  to  have  a 
valid  knowledge  of  it.  This  is  the  fundamental  point  of  view 
of  the  school,  although  Reid’s  writings,  as  we  have  seen, 
reveal  trains  of  reasoning  that  are  incompatible  with  the 
main  theory  of  the  school. 

Hamilton’s  relation  to  his  master’s  fundamental  view 
presents  the  peculiar  feature  that,  commencing  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  perception,  he  is  gradually,  during  his 
ceaseless  grappling  with  the  problem,  led  to  be  sensible  of 
the  weak  points  of  Reid’s  philosophy.  It  is  intelligible  that 
this  development  of  Hamilton’s  thought  has  given  to  his 
exposition  a  stamp  of  incongruity  which,  at  a  first  glance, 
may  be  perplexing,  but  which  on  closer  inspection 
turns  out  to  be  an  expression  of  his  desire  for  that  clearer 
and  clearer  cognition,  which  was  advocated  by  Hamilton, 
not  only  theoretically,  but  practically  “wholehearted  seeker 
after  truth”,  as  he  was.  It  is  the  character  of  this  devel¬ 
opment  from  a  dogmatic  view  to  a  critical  one  that  the 
following  pages  are  an  attempt  to  disclose. 

“Natural  Realism  and  Absolute  Idealism  are  the  only 
systems  worthy  of  a  philosopher”,  says  Hamilton. 1  He 
prefers  “natural  realism”  himself,  and  turns  on  idealism, 
especially  the  form  which  he  calls  “cosmothetic  idealism” 
(or  “hypothetical  realism”,  as  it  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  an  external  world,  but  only  contends  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  things  in  themselves), 2  and  whose  representatives 
are,  among  others,  Kant  and  Thomas  Brown. 
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Hamilton’s  objection  to  cosmothetic  idealism  is,  more 
or  less,  due  to  a  misapprehension.  Thus  he  attributes  to 
the  aforesaid  theory  the  doctrine  that  an  external  real¬ 
ity  is  “represented  by  a  vicarious  image,  numerically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  mind,  but  situated  somewhere,  either  in  the 
brain  or  mind,  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness”.1  Further¬ 
more  it  is  asserted  that  the  cosmothetic  idealism  teaches 
“that  the  mind  can  represent  that  of  which  it  knows 
nothing” 2,  or  —  as  another  passage  has  it  —  “the  mind 
is  blindly  determined  to  represent,  and  truly  to 
represent,  the  reality  which  it  does  not  know”. 3 

Hamilton’s  misapprehension  of  cosmothetic  idealism 
need  not  be  further  examined.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  aforesaid  trend  of  thought,  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with 
those  of  Hamilton’s  critics  who  doubt  that  the  idealists 
mentioned  will  acknowledge  his  exposition  of  their  doctrine.4 

What  determines  Hamilton  to  side  with  natural  real¬ 
ism  against  cosmothetic  idealism,  is  the  fact  that  the 
former  chooses  for  its  starting  point  that  which  the  latter 
categorically  declines,  namely  the  testimony  of  conscious¬ 
ness. 5  For  if  we  deny  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  so 
Hamilton  says,  we  make  God  “a  deceiver,  and  the  root 
of  our  nature  a  lie”. 6  What  consciousness  manifests  is  a 
revelation  as  divine  as  the  words  of  the  Bible.7  What  then 
does  consciousness  contain?  Hamilton  replies :  “In  perception, 
consciousness  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  a  belief  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  self”.  The  contents  are  formulated  in 
two  propositions:  “1.  I  believe  that  a  material  world  exists; 
2.  I  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a  material  world  ex¬ 
isting  (in  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  external  reality 
itself  is  the  object  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  perception)”. 8 
Thus  the  natural  realist  recognizes  things  as  they  are, 
whereas  the  cosmothetic  idealist  (the  hypothetical  realist) 
must  be  content  with  appearances,  wherefore  Hamilton 
cries  to  the  latter,  “ Rerum  ignarus,  imagine  g azide t  /”  9 

Now  the  question  is  what  “immediate  cognition”  actually 
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means.  From  a  note  added  to  Reid’s  Works  it  appears  that 
immediate  cognition  means  a  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  it¬ 
self,  „  A  thing  is  known  immediately  or  proxim- 
ately,  when  we  cognise  it  in  itself. ..In  a  presentative 
or  immediate  cognition  there  is  one  sole  object;  the 
thing  (immediately)  known  and  the  thing  existing  being 
one  and  the  same”.1 

The  immediate  cognition  is  opposed  to  the  mediate 
whose  value  is  less  than  that  of  the  former.  Whereas  me¬ 
diate  cognition  is  a  complex  act,  immediate  cognition  is 
simple,  because  consciousness  is  here  merely  observant. 
In  immediate  cognition  the  object  is  single  and  the 
term  unequivocal,  because  the  object  in  consciousness 
and  the  object  in  existence  are  the  same  (and  is  known 
in  itself).2  In  mediate  cognition,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
object  is  twofold  and  the  term  equivocal.  While  immediate 
cognition  is  assertory,  the  object  being  given  uncondition¬ 
ally  as  a  fact3,  mediate  cognition  is  problematic,  the  reality 
of  the  object  represented  being  only  given  as  a  possibility. 
Moreover  we  learn  that  mediate  cognition  is  exclusively 
subjective,  while  immediate  cognition,  as  regards  the 
knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  is  objective.  Furthermore 
we  are  informed  that  immediate  cognition  is  complete, 
being  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  whereas 
mediate  cognition  is  incomplete,  being  relative  to  an  ex¬ 
istence  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  Finally  it  is 
asserted  that  in  immediate  cognition  the  object  is  at  once 
known  and  real,  whereas  in  mediate  cognition  the  object 
is  known  as  ideal,  the  real  object  being  unknown.  —  In 
their  relations  to  each  other,  mediate  cognition  is  dependent 
on  immediate  cognition,  while  the  latter  is  s  e  1  f-s  u  f- 
f  icient.4 

Hamilton  was,  at  times,  rather  proud  of  this  disentangle¬ 
ment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  classes  of  cognition,  even 
thinking  that  the  difference  pointed  out  had  been  all  but  un¬ 
known  to  philosophers.5  As  to  this  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  history  of  philosophy  shows  that  whenever  a  weariness 
of  its  problems  has  announced  itself,  thinkers  have  made 
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their  appearance  who  have  laid  stress  on  the  significance 
of  the  intuitive  mind  in  opposition  to  discursive  thought. 
This  circumstance  is  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  so-called 
romantic  philosophers  of  Germany,  but  in  thinkers  of  recent 
date. 

Apart  from  the  historical  side  of  the  matter,  this  im¬ 
portant  question  remains  to  be  answered :  What  episte¬ 
mological  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  immediate  cogni¬ 
tion  on  which  Hamilton  laid  stress?  If  somebody,  for 
instance,  says,  “I  see  a  horse”,  he  may  maintain,  indeed, 
that  this  cognition  is  simple,  unambiguous,  assertory,  ob¬ 
jective,  complete,  real  and  self-sufficient;  but  has  he  proved 
the  validity  of  his  cognition  by  that?1  Now,  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  Hamilton  himself  is  led  to  see  that,  in  the 
long  run,  it  is  an  untenable  point  of  view  for  a  philosopher 
to  choose  the  ‘‘opinion  of  the  mob”  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  philosophers.  In  the  further  evolution  of  his  doctrine 
he  is  gradually  led  to  modify  his  fundamental  view,  thereby 
submitting  the  theory  of  Reid  to  such  a  change  that  its 
character  is  entirely  relinquished. 

In  those  passages  in  his  Lectures ,  in  which  Hamilton 
presents  what  he  calls  the  six  faculties  of  cognition, 2 
he  lays  down  that  the  first  four  faculties  of  cogni¬ 
tion,  of  which  perception  is  the  first,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  only  subsidiary  to  the  fifth,  which  is  thought 
proper,  “the  elaborative  or  discursive  faculty”,  the  lat¬ 
ter  operating  upon  the  material  acquired  by  the  others. 
But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  impossible  to  insist  on 
immediate  cognition,  which  must  be  considered  the  fun¬ 
dament  (or  part  of  the  fundament)  upon  which  thought 
proper  is  based. 3  If  thought  be  mediate,  while  perception 
is  immediate4,  and  if  the  latter  is  to  be  considered  as 
serving  the  former,  immediate  cognition  is  scarcely  to  be 
designated  as  complete,  objective  and  self-sufficient. 

The  difficulty  of  following  out  the  theory  of  Reid  clearly 
appears  in  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  the  qualities  of  matter. 
The  assertion  started  from  was  that  the  object  of  per¬ 
ception  was  real,  that  the  thing  was  perceived  as  it  was. 
Hamilton’s  fundamental  incertitude  is  recognisable  when 
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he  distinguishes  between  primary,  secundo-primary  and  se¬ 
condary  qualities,  adopting  the  doctrine  of  primary  and 
secundary  qualities  relinquished  since  the  day  of  Berkeley, 
and  modifying  it  by  introducing  a  particular  kind  of 
qualities,  the  secundo-primary.  To  be  consistent  Hamilton 
ought  not  to  have  entered  at  all  on  a  distinction  between 
the  qualities,  because  these,  according  to  his  own  presuppo¬ 
sitions,  must  all  appear  with  the  stamp  of  objectivity.  By 
the  introduction  of  “secundary  qualities’’  a  subjective  ele¬ 
ment  is  introduced  which  makes  the  act  of  perception 
dubious,  a  fact  admitted  by  Hamilton  in  so  far  as  he 
calls  judgment  on  secundary  qualities  problematic1,  and 
designates  the  character  of  the  above  qualities  as  purely 
subjective”. 2  The  ground  for  making  the  secundo-primary' 
qualities  form  a  class  of  their  own,  is  to  be  sought  for, 
he  says,  in  the  phenomenon  of  resistance  or  pressure. 3  But 
these  qualities  are,  in  reality,  as  subjective  as  the  so-called 
secundary,  a  fact  already  noted  by  Brown  when,  in  cri¬ 
ticising  Reid,  he  objected  that  all  our  sensations  are  sub¬ 
jective,  and  therefore  scepticism  cannot  be  defeated  by  a 
general  appeal  to  the  “testimony”  of  consciousness  con¬ 
cerning  something  objectively  apprehended. 4  Hamilton 
therefore  must  admit  that  the  above  qualities  cannot  be 
denied  a  subjective  element. 5  But  if  so,  the  perception 
of  the  secundo-primary  qualities  cannot  guarantee  that  the 
things  really  are  as  they  appear  to  us.  As  to  the  primary 
qualities,  which  are  reduced  to  extension  and  solidity 6, 
Hamilton  declares  no  perception  of  these  qualities  to  be 
possible,  except  when  conditioned  by  sensation. 7  But  in 
that  case  —  since,  according  to  Hamilton,  sense  itself  may 
be  a  source  of  error8  —  a  subjective  element  is  involved 
in  every  perception;  and  the  doctrine  that  every  judg¬ 
ment  regarding  primary  qualities  is  assertory9  apparently 
cannot  be  insisted  on,  as  every  sensation  is  attended  by  a 
problematic  element.10  Psychologically  considered  —  and 
beyond  that  point  of  view  Hamilton  does  not  condescend 
here,  in  fact,  —  it  holds  true  that  a  judgment  on  secundary 
qualities  may  very  well  have  an  assertory  character,  just 
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as  a  judgment  on  primary  ones  may  have  a  problematic. 
But  considered  from  the  epistemological  point  of  view,  the 
case  is  different. 

In  treating  the  doctrine  of  the  perception  of  primary 
qualities  Hamilton  is  met  by  a  great  difficulty,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  he  is  aware  of  this  fact  himself.  The 
notion  of  extension,  he  says,  is  only  another  name  for  that 
of  space,  but  the  notion  of  space  has  been  shown  by  Kant 
to  be  “a  fundamental  condition  of  thought  itself”,  and 
therefore  to  belong  to  the  ego.  “The  analysis  of  Kant,  in¬ 
dependently  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  other  philosophers, 
has  placed  this  truth  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt”.1 
Similar  concessions  are  made  to  Kant’s  philosophy,  when 
he  says  that  “its  distinctive  peculiarity  is,  in  fact,  its 
special  demonstration  of  the  absolute  subjectivity  of  Space 
or  Extension,  and  in  general  of  the  primary  attributes  of 
matter”.2  But,  if  Kant’s  theory  is  to  be  acknowledged,  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  Hamilton  to  maintain  that  the 
primary  qualities  are  “unambiguously  objective”.3  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  problem  even  makes  Hamilton  try,  in  a 
certain  passage,  to  combine  both  views,  when  he  says, 
“Space  and  time  . . .  are  real  forms  of  thought  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  things”.4  Here  space  and  time  become  objective, 
if  anything. 5  Elsewhere  Hamilton  tries  to  remove  the 
difficulty  by  distinguishing  between  an  a  priori  cognition 
of  space  as  a  form,  or  fundamental  law  of  thought,  and 
an  a  posteriori  cognition  of  what  may  be  designated  by 
the  name  of  extension.6  He  agrees  with  Kant  as  to  an 
a  priori  perception  of  space  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
thought,  but  differs  from  him  when  teaching  that  we  have 
an  a  posteriori  perception  of  space  “as  contingently  ap¬ 
prehended  in  this  or  that  actual  complexus  of  sensations”.7 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  natural  with  Leslie  Stephen 
to  conceive  this  utterance  as  an  actual  acknowledgment 
of  Kant’s  doctrine.8  The  statement,  moreover,  falls  in  line 
with  what  Hamilton  elsewhere  says,  “The  notion  of  space 
is  .  .  .  a  priori;  the  notion  of  what  space  contains  ...  a 
posteriori.  Of  this  latter  class  is  that  of  Body  or  Matter”. 9 
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How  difficult  it  has  been  for  Hamilton  to  disengage 
himself  of  Reid’s  theory,  is  shown  by  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  in  which  is  made  an  attempt  at  mediation  between 
the  dogmatic  and  the  critical  views:  “I  have  frequently 
asserted,  that  in  perception  we  are  conscious  of  the  external 
object  immediately  and  in  itself.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Realism.  But  in  saying  that  a  thing  is  known  in 
itself,  I  do  not  mean  that  this  object  is  known  in  its  absolute 
existence,  that  is,  out  of  relation  to  us”.1  But  —  one 
may  ask  —  what  does  natural  realism  mean,  then,  and 
by  what  does  it  differ  from  cosmothetic  idealism?  If 
natural  realism  means  relative,  phenomenal  cognition,  Ham¬ 
ilton  has  abandoned  his  dogmatic  view,  which  contained 
the  assertion  of  a  complete,  unambiguous  and  real  cognition 
in  perception. 

Now,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fact  that  the  critical  element 
which,  in  spite  of  his  dependence  on  Reid  forms  so  great 
a  component  of  Hamilton’s  thought,  leads  him  into  more 
thoroughgoing  researches  which  cause  him  to  understand, 
not  only  that  sense  may  be  a  source  of  error,2  but  that 
the  very  perception  of  external  things  conveys  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  error. 3  Hamilton  is  so  sceptical  of  the  sure 
road  of  immediate  cognition  leading  to  a  cognition  of 
an  external  world,  that  he  pointblank  denies  that  we 
can  perceive  external  things,  these  being  arrived  at  only 
through  an  inference. 4 

Hamilton’s  conviction  that  ‘‘natural  belief  is  opposed 
to  scientific  opinion”,5  and  his  own  wish  to  become  an 
advocate  for  a  ‘‘scientific  view”,  at  last  become  so  decisive 
to  him  that  he  is  brought  to  reflections  that  carry  him 
quite  away  from  the  dogmatic  view  founded  by  Reid,  and 
show  his  intellectual  affinity  to  the  philosopher  of  Koenigs- 
berg. 

‘‘All  human  knowledge,  consequently  ...  all  human  phi¬ 
losophy,  is  only  of  the  relative  or  phenomenal”.  This, 
Hamilton  says,  is  the  “great  axiom”.  “The  term  relative 
is  opposed  to  the  term  absolute;  and,  therefore,  in 
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saying  that  we  know  only  the  relative,  I  virtually  assert 
that  we  know  nothing  absolute,  —  nothing  existing  ab¬ 
solutely  ;  that  is,  in  and  for  itself,  and  without  relation 
to  us  and  our  faculties”.1  Existence  is  known  merely  as 
it  presents  itself.  What  we  call  matter  is  a  common 
name  for  a  series  of  appearances  and  phenomena  mani¬ 
fested  in  coexistence.2  “It  would  be  unphilosophical  to 
conclude  . . .  that  the  properties  known,  are  known  in  their 
their  native  purity,  and  without  addition  or  modification 
from  our  organs  of  sense,  or  our  capacities  of  intelligence”.3 
“Whatever  we  know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it 
seems  to  us  to  be”.4  “Sense  itself  is  a  source  of  error” 
if  employed  without  discrimination.5  But  the  philosopher, 
conscious  that  his  cognition  can  be  only  phenomenal,  sub¬ 
mits  to  being  “only  an  ignorant  admirer”  resembling 
TEneas,  of  whom  it  is  said,  “ Miratur ;  remmque  ignarus, 
imagine  gaudet" .  6  Hamilton  cites  various  thinkers  reputed 
to  have  taught  the  phenomenal  character  of  cogni¬ 
tion.  7  Amongst  others  he  refers  to  Kant  from  whose 
“ Critique  of  Pure m  Reason"  one  passage  is  quoted  with 
the  following  addition  made  by  Hamilton:  “a  hundred 
testimonies  to  the  same  truth  [sc.  of  phenomenalism]  might 
be  adduced  from  the  philosopher  of  Koenigsberg,  of  whose 
doctrine,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation”. 8 

Hamilton  has  appropriated  the  phenomenal  view  to 
such  a  degree  that  from  this  view  he  derives  his 
counter-arguments  in  his  criticism,  excellent  in  many 
respects,  on  Cousin  and  Schelling,  who  thought  that 
the  absolute  could  be  attained  by  way  of  speculation1. 
His  objection  here  is  that,  since  we  are  cognisant  only 
of  what  is  in  relation  to  us  and  is  conditioned  by  our 
faculties  of  cognition,  every  assertion  of  a  relation  to  some¬ 
thing  unconditioned,  absolute,  must  be  dismissed  as  empty 
words.  “To  think  is  to  condition”.  Every  philosophy 
pretending  to  be  more  than  a  science  of  the  conditioned, 
is  impossible.9  Whether  maintaining  with  Cousin  that  the 
unconditioned  is  “cognisable  and  conceivable  by  conscious¬ 
ness  and  reflection,  under  relation,  difference,  and  plurality”, 
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or  thinking  with  Schelling  that  it  can  be  known  “by 
sinking  back  into  identity  with  the  infinito-absolute”,  we 
operate,  in  either  case,  in  a  manner  that  violates  the  simplest 
rules  af  philosophical  thinking.  The  notion  of  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned  is  to  Hamilton  negative,  and  Kant’s  attempt  to 
give  this  notion  positive  contents  is  repudiated.1 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  this  place,  to  enter  upon  a 
more  thorough  account  and  examination  of  Hamilton’s 
thoughts  on  the  unconditioned.  I  shall  subsequently  revert 
to  that  subject.  What  is  of  consequence  to  emphasize  here 
is  that  Hamilton  distinctly  and  unequivocally  has  avowed 
the  doctrine  of  the  relative  and  phenomenal  character 
of  our  cognition. 2  His  emphasis  on  the  conditioned  char¬ 
acter  of  cognition,  his  enforcement  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  right  to  take  it  for  granted  that  existence  should 
not  have  other  phases  than  those  we  know,  or  that  there 
should  be  no  other  way  of  cognition  than  the  human,3 
are  expressions  of  a  critical  reasoning  that  does  not  fall 
short  of  Kant’s.4 

How  deeply  rooted  Reid’s  philosophy  was  in  Hamilton’s 
thought  —  “ ponere  difficile  est,  quae  placuere  diu"  —  is 
seen  by  his  relation  to  Thomas  Brown,  whose  conception 
of  Reid’s  doctrine  of  perception  he,  at  one  period,  designated 
as  “the  greatest  of  all  Brown’s  errors”,5  and  with  whom 
he  had  controversies  that  were  sometimes  unusually  vehe¬ 
ment.  Through  many  years’  study  of  Reid’s  works  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  at  last  led  to  see  that  he,  and  not  Brown, 
had  been  wrong,  although  he  found  it  a  difficult  thing 
to  admit.  This  point  will  briefly  be  discussed,  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  show  how  Hamilton  himself  came 
to  realize  where  the  actually  weak  point  in  the  doctrine 
of  perception  is  to  be  found. 

„Brown’s  transmutation  of  Reid”,  says  Hamilton,  “from 
a  natural  to  a  hypothetical  realist,  as  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  grand  and  distinctive  tenet  of  a  school, 
by  one  even  of  its  disciples,  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy:  and  this  portentous  error 
is  prolific;  C himaera  chimaeram  parit.  Were  the 
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evidence  of  the  mistake  less  unambiguous,  we  should  be 
disposed  rather  to  question  our  own  perspicacity,  than  to 
tax  so  subtle  an  intellect  with  so  gross  a  blunder”.1  Yet, 
to  Brown’s  assertion  that  Reid’s  philosophy  cannot  be  called 
pure,  natural  realijsm,  since  it  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hypothetical  realism,  Hamilton  must  concede 

—  to  judge  from  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Reid’s  works 

—  that  Reid  had  not  made  a  sufficiently  sharp  destinction 

between  immediate  and  mediate  cognition,  by  which  reason 
he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having,  ‘‘not  only  failed  in  giving 
to  his  philosophy  its  precise  and  appropriate  expression,” 
but  failed,  “even  in  withdrawing  it  from  equivocation  and 
confusion  —  in  so  much  that  it  even  remains  a  question 
whither  his  doctrine  be  one  of  natural  realism  at  all”.2 
In  a  separate  section  Hamilton  demonstrates  that  a  great 
number  of  Reid’s  statements  decidedly  tell  against  natural 
realism.  Under  the  heading  of  “Statements  conformable 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  mediate  perception  _  and  incon¬ 

sistent  with  that  of  immediate  perception  ...  ”,  Reid’s 
philosophy  is  proved,  by  many  quotations,  to  contain  much 
hypothetical  realism.3  He  is  not  even  sure  of  Reid  not 
having  thoughts  which  must  be  termed  Kantian.4  In  the 
presence  of  these  statements  Hamilton  has  felt  that  his 
attack  on  Brown  was  not  legitimate,  for  which  reason 
he  attempts  a  kind  of  withdrawal  of  his  words  in  a  note,5 
the  wording  of  which  is  indicative  of  the  great  effort  this 
revocation  was  to  him. 

The  contrasts  within  Hamilton’s  philosophy  as  regards 
the  value  of  the  doctrine  of  immediate  perception  are, 
in  some  measure,  due  to  an  insufficient  orientation  as  to 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  scientific  experience.  As  is 
presumably  evident  from  the  historical  introduction,  it  is 
just  the  notion  of  experience  which  plays  the  leading 
part  in  English  thought.  In  the  above  introduction  an 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that  in  Locke  we  have  the 
germ  of  that  solution  of  the  problem  which  finds  its  con¬ 
clusion  in  Hume’s  scepticism  —  which  of  necessity  had  to 
become  scepticism,  because  Hume  overlooked,  or  rather 
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discarded,  the  factor  which  conditions  experience.  Locke  s 
thought  that  what  is  derived  from  experience  must  also 
agree  with  experience  was  consistently  expounded  by  Hume 
who  reduced  all  ideas  valid  for  empirical  science  to 
separate  sensations  as  their  true  source,  so  that  the 
necessary  connexion  which  experienec  should  denote, 
could  not  be  arrived  at.  The  Scottish  School  then 
tried  to  supersede  Hume’s  scepticism;  and  Reid  and  his 
disciples  thought  that  the  problem  might  be  solved  by  an 
appeal  to  immediate  perception  —  without  recognizing, 
in  fact,  wherein  Hume’s  problem  subsisted.  Thus  they  ac¬ 
tually  continued  the  tendency  of  the  earlier  philosophy  to¬ 
wards  seeking  reality  in  something  separate,  so  that  the 
chance  of  a  solution  of  Hume’s  problem  was  precluded  in 
advance.  As  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  chapter,  Hamilton’s 
psychology  involves  views  that  make  it  possible  to  have  the 
problem  duly  set  and  so  offer  an  answer  to  the  very 
question  put  by  Hume.  The  critical  element  in  Hamilton  s 
thought  led  him,  as  pointed  out  above,  to  detect  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  school  from  which  he 
had  proceeded,  could  not  be  sustained  on  closer  trial. 
Now,  the  interesting  fact  is  that  Hamilton  saw,  not  only 
that  the  principle  of  phenomenalism  must  be  substituted  for 
the  principle  [of  [perception,  but  even  in  what  parti¬ 
cular  Reid’s  doctrine  has  its  fundamental  weakness,  in¬ 
capable  of  consistent  scientific  elaboration.  Hamilton’s 
significant  statements  concerning  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  Lectures  on  Logic,  and  run  as  follows: 
“The  presentation  of  a  fact  of  the  external  or  of  the 
internal  world  is  not  at  once  an  experience.  To  this  there 
is  required,  a  continued  series  of  such  presentations,  a 
comparison  of  these  together,  a  mental  separation  of  the 
different,  a  mental  combination  of  the  similar . . .  Though 
affording  the  fundamental  condition  of  knowledge,  [the 
perceptions]  do  not  of  themselves  make  up  experience.’’1 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Hamilton  as  a  thinker  that  he  has 
worked  his  way  to  see  that  reality  is  never  constituted 
of  something  isolated,  but  that  the  criterion  here  is  always 
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connexion.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  immediate  datum, 
he  tries  to  get  nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  by 
setting  up  a  formal  criterion  of  reality.  Even  Karneades, 
the  ancient  philosopher,  maintained  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  reality  through  the  isolated  idea  or  sensation, 
however  strongly  it  may  enforce  the  conviction  of  reality. 
Not  the  isolated  distinguishing  mark,  but  the  concurrence 
itself  (owS Qourj)  of  the  aggregate  distinguishing  marks,  is 
the  criterion  of  reality.1  Throughout  the  thinking  of  modern 
times  we  find  displayed  with  increasing  distinctness,  the 
conception  that  reality  is  disclosed  only  in  connexion.  In 
Galilei,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz  and  Kant  —  to  men¬ 
tion  but  some  of  the  most  eminent  names  —  we  find 
this  thought  explicitly  expressed  .2 

Although  the  above  train  of  thought  has  not  had  the 
desirable  influence  on  Hamilton’s  philosophy  that  is  due  to 
its  importance,  Hamilton  has  the  merit  of  having  pro¬ 
pounded  a  matter  of  fundamental  value.  What  he  has 
uttered  in  the  passage  cited  is  not  essentially  different 
from  what  we  meet  with  in  Kant’s  well-known  distinction 
of  judgments  of  perception  and  judgments  of  experience, 
of  which  the  latter  only  can  establish  the  scientific  cognition 
of  experience.3 

Hamilton’s  dependency  on  Reid,  on  one  hand,  and  his 
faculty  of  critical  reflection  and  liking  for  it,  on  the 
other,  led  him  to  trains  of  reasoning  of  a  heterogeneous 
character,  and  prevented  a  fertile  development  of  the  va¬ 
luable  views  his  philosophy  holds  in  this  particular. 


IV.  THE  CONDITIONED  AND  THE  UNCONDITIONED 


The  complexity  of  Hamilton’s  reasoning  appears  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  the  way  in  which  he  gives  adhesion  to  the 
conception  of  the  conditionality  of  cognition,  when,  besides  a 
general  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  cognition,  he  pro¬ 
pounds  a  special  one,  called  the  doctrine  of  “the  Law 
of  the  Conditioned”.  We  are  here  facing  a  series  of 
reflections  which  play  a  prominent  part  in  Hamilton’s  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  which  —  a  fact  not  to  be  denied  —  led  him 
to  trains  of  reasoning  of  whose  bearing  he  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of:  for  which  reason  he  was  vehemently  attacked 
by  his  critics,  without  the  latter  being  sufficiently  attentive 
to  the  modifying  elements  that  Hamilton  s  philosophy  con¬ 
tains  on  this  point. 

In  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  says  Hamilton,  the  philoso¬ 
phers  have  overlooked  a  very  important  distinction.  The 
quality  of  necessity  is  dependent  on  two  different  and  oppo¬ 
site  principles,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  the  result  either  of  a 
power  or  of  a  powerlessness  of  the  thinking  principle.  In  the 
one  case  it  will  be  a  positive,  in  the  other  a  negative  neces¬ 
sity.1  The  positive  necessity  arises  from  the  fact  that  thought 
cannot  but  think  what  it  does  think  (“the  impossibility  of 
not  so  thinking”),  the  negative  necessity  from  the 
fact  that  thought  cannot  possibly  think  what  is  demanded 
of  it  (“the  impossibility  of  s  o  thinking”).2  As  an  example 
of  the  former  kind  of  necessity  Hamilton  mentions  the 
relation  of  subject-object,  in  which  the  object  cannot  but 
be  thought  of  as  existing  to  the  perceptive  consciousness. 
“Existence  is  thus  a  form,  a  category,  of  thought”.  As 
I  cannot  but  think  existence,  the  idea  of  it  becomes  an 
expression  of  intellectual  force.  In  like  manner  the  arith- 
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metic  calculus  of  2x2  =  4  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  power  of  thought.  To  the  category  of  positive 
necessity  belong  “the  principles  of  Identity,  and  Contradic¬ 
tion,  and  Excluded  Middle,  the  intuition  of  Space  and 
Time.”  i 

The  negatively  necessary  forms  of  thought  have  been 
regarded  as  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  posi¬ 
tively  necessary,  and  yet  the  latter  are  of  an  entirely 
different  kind.  Nothing  could  be  more  unphilosophical, 
says  Hamilton,  than  to  consider  as  “positive  energies”  what 
are  in  reality,  “negative  inabilities”.*  The  law  of  parcimony 
bids  us  to  avoid  appealing  to  a  hyphothetical  force  when 
the  phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for  by  impotence.3  The 
negativeiy  necessary  forms  of  thought  assert  themselves 
when  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  notion  of  the  uncondi¬ 
tioned,  which  again  comprises  the  notions  of  the  absolute 
and  the  infinite,  which  both  are  negative  notions.  An  act 
of  negative  thought,  we  learn,  is  one  in  which,  trying 
to  think,  we  only  face  a  void,  a  logical  nonentity. 4  Cog¬ 
nition  being  only  possible  of  the  conditioned  and  the 
limited,  any  attempt  to  think  something  that  does  not 
fulfill  this  condition,  must  necessarily  fail.  The  absolute 
and  the  infinite  are  notions  which  only  express  such  an 
attempt.  The  absolute  is  what  is  unconditionally  limited 
in  itself;  the  infinite  is  what  is  unconditionally  unlimited. 
Neither  of  these  notions  can  be  thought,  consequently  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  negative.5  But  besides  being  negative 
they  are  necessary  forms  of  thought,  because  the  uncon¬ 
ditionally  limited  and  the  unconditionally  unlimited  are 
both  contradictory  to  each  other,  and  yet  one  of  them 
must  necessarily  be  true.  This  peculiar  property  in  the 
essence  of  thought  is  expressed  as  follows  in  what  Ham¬ 
ilton  terms  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”:  “All  that  is 
conceivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two  extremes,  which, 
as  contradictory  of  each  other,  cannot  both  be  true,  but 
of  which,  as  mutual  contradictories,  one  must”.6  The  vali¬ 
dity  of  this  law  Hamilton  tries  to  test  with  regard  to  the 
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notions  of  space  and  time,  attempting  to  demonstrate  that 
we  cannot  “conceive”  the  absolute  or  infinite  of  either 

space  or  time.  „ 

Hamilton  thinks  his  discovery  of  “the  Law  of  the  Con¬ 
ditioned”  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  fixing,  by  means  of  that  law,  the  limits 
between  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  employment  o 
thought.  The  liberties  taken  up  till  then  by  the  philoso¬ 
phers  who  thought  they  were  able  to  establish  a  cognition 
of  the  absolute  and  the  infinite,  were  due  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  our  cognition.  However 
excellent  and  ingenious  the  contributions  made  by  Kant  may 
be,  that  illustrious  thinker  cannot,  according  to  Hamilton, 
be  acquitted  of  having  occasioned  some  perplexity  in  his 
endeavours  to  guide  his  generation  in  the  matter  of  valid 
and  invalid  cognition.  In  the  case  of  Kant,  Hamilton  says 
that  “Kant  endeavoured  to  evince  that  pure  Reason,  that 
Intelligence,  is  necessarily  repugnant  with  itself,  and  that 
speculation  ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In  its 
highest  potency,  in  its  very  essence,  thought  is  thus 
infected  with  contradiction;  and  the  worst  and  most  pervad¬ 
ing  scepticism  is  the  melancholy  result”.1  “He  [Kant,  ex¬ 
plicitly  declares  Reason  (or  Intelligence)  to  be,  essentially 
and  of  its  own  nature,  delusive;  and,  thus  more  overtly  than 
the  others  [sc.  thinkers],  he  supersedes  (what  constitutes 
the  fundamental  principle,  and  affords  the  differential 
peculiarity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned)  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Intelligence,  within  its  legitimate  sphere 
of  operation,  impecable,  and  Intelligence,  beyond  that 
sphere,  affording  (by  abuse)  the  occasions  of  error.  Kant 
thus  fully  vindicates  his  right  to  the  title  of  the  A 1 1- 
becrushing”  (Der  Alleszermalmender.)  He  abolishes  not 
only  Metaphysics  and  Rational  Psychology,  but  Philosophy 
itself  and  the  Kantian  doctrines  are  among  the  ruins.”  2 
Fully  persuaded  that  by  his  doctrine  of  the  Law  of 
the  Conditioned”  he  had  reached  views,  starting  from  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  accurate 
orientation,  Hamilton  pronounces :  If  I  have  done  anything 
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meritorious  in  philosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  these  contradictions;  in  showing  that 
they  arise  only  when  intelligence  transcends  the  limits  to 
which  its  legitimate  exercise  is  restricted;  and  that  within 
those  bounds  (the  Conditioned),  natural  thought  is  either 
fallible  nor  mendacious  ...  If  this  view  be  correct,  Kant’s 
antinomies,  with  their  consequent  scepticism,  are  solved; 
and  the  human  mind,  however  weak,  is  shown  not  to  be 
the  work  of  a  treacherous  Creator”.1 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
subject  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”  to  a  closer  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  an  account  of  Hamilton’s  relation  to 
Kant’s  thoughts  concerning  the  limits  of  legitimate  thought. 

“The  Law  of  the  Conditioned”  laid  down,  as  we  saw, 
that  the  thinkable  lies  between  two  extremes,  each  of 
which  being  contradictory  to  the  other,  one  must  be 
true,  without  our  being  capable  of  conceiving  either  of 
them.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  space 
as  finite  or  as  infinite,  and  yet  space  must  be  either 
limited  or  unlimited.  We  are  here  in  the  presence  of 
contradictory  alternatives:  “On  the  principle  of  Contradic¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  both  be  true,  and,  on  the  principle  of 
Excluded  Middle,  one  must  be  true.  This  cannot  be  denied, 
without  denying  the  primary  laws  of  intelligence”.2  Though 
unable  to  see  that  either  of  the  possibilities  be  acceptable, 
“we  are  forced  by  a  higher  law  (says  Hamilton),  to  admit 
that  one,  but  one  only,  is  necessary” 3  What  this  higher 
law  is,  Hamilton  does  not  inform  us  here.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  however,  that  this  expression  is  meant  to 
designate  that  contemplation,  determined  by  ethico-religious 
considerations,  which  leads  to  the  choice  of  one  of  the 
two  extremes;  for,  as  will  be  shown  later,  Hamilton 
is  of  opinion  that  certain  practical  elements  of  humap 
nature  come  into  operation  when  the  individual  faces 
the  possibility  of  a  choice  between  extremes.  What  is  of 
interest  in  this  context,  however,  is  the  place  assigned 
to  the  logical  principles.  By  peremptorily  insisting  that 
one  extreme  must  be  true,  he  attributes  to  these  principles  a 
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metaphysical  value,  their  validity  being  regarded  as 
absolute,  as  being  in  force  in  the  sphere  of  existence 
that  is  inaccessible  to  us.  But  by  this  Hamilton  enters 
on  reasoning  that  is  most  problematic,  and  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  the  aforesaid  view  leads.  Cousin,  attentive  to  the 
problem  that  arises  here,  sent  a  letter  to  Hamilton  to 
learn  what  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  logical  principles. 
One  passage  of  this  letter  runs  as  follows :  Si  vous  les 
[sc.  les  lois]  croyez  et  les  4tablissez  comme  vraies  en 
elles-memes,  et  non  pas  seulement  par  rapport  a  nous, 
il  vous  faudra  bien  revenir  a  une  philosophic  quelconque 
de  l’absolu,  sauf  lemot  que  je  vous  abandonne”.1  Hamilton’s 
answer  is  unknown  to  us.  But  we  find  in  his  writings 
utterances  that  give  information  respecting  the  point  in 
question.  In  his  Lectures  on  Logic  Hamilton  says  that  the 
Laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  are 
not  only  logical,  but  metaphysical  principles.2  “The  laws  of 
Logic  ....  constrain  us,  by  their  own  authority,  to  regard 
them  as  the  universal  laws  not  only  of  human  thought, 
but  of  universal  reason”.3  Of  Non-Contradiction  he  says 
“that  we  think  it  not  only  as  a  law  of  thought,  but  as  a 
law  of  things”.4  If  Hamilton  had  realised  the  full  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  statements  he  would  have  attained  to 
a  view  which  would  not  have  been  essentially  different 
from  that  which  identifies  thinking  with  being  —  a  point 
of  view  which  Hamilton,  by  virtue  of  his  theory  of  con,- 
ception,  was  in  danger  of  adopting,  in  so  far  as,  in  some 
places,  he  attributes  to  the  separate  perception  a  value 
as  cognition. 6 

In  Hamilton’s  conception  of  the  character  of  the  logical 
principles,  the  doctrine  of  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned” 
comes  to  stand  in  a  peculiar  contrast  to  the  principle  of 
relativity  which  figures  so  predominantly  in  his  thought. 
The  principle  of  relativity,  says  Hamilton,  should  not  be 
thought  “as  a  law  of  things,  but  merely  as  a  law  of 
thought”. 6  And,  as  we  saw  in  another  connection,  he  is 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  no  right  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  our  conditions  of  cognition  are  the  only 
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possible  ones. 1  But,  by  making  the  logical  principles 
also  apply  as  principles  for  things  —  and  “the  Law  of 
the  Conditioned”  is  based  on  these  principles  —  Hamilton 
supersedes  the  doctrine  that  was  to  be  inculcated,  namely, 
that  our  knowledge  is  conditioned.  A  doctrine  of  relativity, 
resting  on  absolute  views,  must  necessarily  destroy  itself  — 
a  fact  that  Hamilton,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the 
first  to  admit.  On  closer  consideration  Hamilton  would 
also  have  seen  that  the  relation  of  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  principle  of  relativity,  is  not  that  of  the 
former  being  superior  to  the  latter,  but  that  of  the  latter 
being  a  presupposition  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  con¬ 
tradiction  eo  ipso  presupposes  a  relation.  That  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  relativity  is  of  a  more  universal  character  than 
the  principle  of  contradiction,  appears  from  the  fact,  already 
noted  by  Magnus  Billing,  that  we  may,  in  an  act  of  think¬ 
ing,  have  two  elements  combined  which  only  on  closer 
analysis  prove  to  be  contradictory  to  each  other. 2  Con¬ 
tradiction,  then,  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  special  form  of 
relation. 

Hamilton  attempts  to  throw  some  light  on  his  doctrine 
of  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”  by  making  a  distinction 
which  he  considers  to  be  of  great  consequence.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  contradiction  appears,  according  to  Hamilton,  in 
two  forms,  a  logical  and  a  psychological.  A  peculiar  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  logical  form  is  that  of  two  contradictories 
only  one  can  be  thought  as  necessarily  true,  whereas 
the  other  must  be  excluded.  This  phase  of  the  law  Ham¬ 
ilton  therefore  terms  “unilateral”;  it  allows  of  determination 
in  one  direction  only.  The  psychological  form,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  “bilateral”,  because  we  cannot  imagine  the 
possibility  of  either  alternative,  and  yet  one  of  them  must 
be  true  because  they  are  contradictories.  This  phase  of 
the  principle  is  comparatively  unknown,  he  says,  and  has 
generally  been  neglected.3  The  latter  form  is  the  very 
one  applied  in  the  doctrine  of  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”. 

The  distinction  Hamilton  here  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  make  between  a  “unilateral”  and  a  “bilateral”  form  of 
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the  principle  of  contradiction,  can  hardly  be  maintained. 
Wherever  the  principle  is  applied,  the  application  must 
be  determined  by  a  “unilateral”  form.  The  “bilateralness” 
which  Hamilton  thinks  subsists  here,  is  not  due  to  the 
principle  itself,  however,  but  to  matters  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  irrelevant.  Hamilton  does  not,  indeed,  deny  that, 
even  in  the  psychological  form,  one  of  the  two  alter¬ 
natives  must  necessarily  be  true.  Formally  it  holds  true 
that  if  B  and  Not-B  are  contradictories,  either  B  or  Not-B 
must  be  true.  In  its  psychological,  as  in  its  logical  form, 
the  principle  is  actually  to  be  applied  in  the  same  fashion. 
What  distinguishes  the  two  forms  from  each  other  is  the 
comprehensibility  or  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  alter¬ 
natives.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  in 
itself.  What  led  Hamilton  to  establish  the  two  forms 
was  his  assumption  that  the  logical  principles  are  of  ab¬ 
solute  validity  for  existence.  Instead  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  a  logical  and  a  psychological  form,  it  would  have 
been  still  better  to  distinguish  between  a  logical  and  a 
metaphysical  application,  because  what  Hamilton  desires, 
is  to  extort  from  the  aforesaid  logical  principle  a  meta¬ 
physical  signification. 

The  infinite  is  by  Hamilton  opposed  to  the  indefinite, 
the  latter  meaning  a  quantity  the  limits  of  which  can  be 
further  and  further  extended.  If  by  infinite  time,  says 
Flamilton,  we  mean  indefinite  time,  we  deceive  ourselves; 
there  are  no  two  notions  more  opposed  than  those  of 
the  infinite  and  the  indefinite. 1  Now,  as  the  notion  of  the 
indefinite  denotes  the  not-definite,  the  progressive,  and  as, 
according  to  Hamilton,  there  are  no  two  notions  more 
opposed  than  the  infinite  and  the  indefinite,  it  follows 
that  the  infinite  must  be  apprehended  as  a  given,  finite 
infinity.  But  this  notion  is  in  two  respects  inapplicable  for 
Hamilton,  in  the  first  place  because  it  contains  contradictory 
notae,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  does  not  constitute 
the  contradictory  alternative  to  the  notion  of  the  absolute. 
The  notion  of  an  infinite  which  is  given,  finite,  is  a  con- 
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tradictio  in  adjecto .l  And  the  principle  of  contra¬ 
diction  being  for  Hamilton  positively  necessary,  the  notion 
in  question  is  invalid.  Finally,  as  to  the  relation  of  that 
notion  to  the  notion  of  the  absolute,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  is  no  contradiction,  inasmuch  as  the  contradiction 
of  the  absolute  termination  must  be  non-termination,  a  con¬ 
tinual  progress,  i.  e.  exactly  what  the  notion  of  the  in¬ 
definite  involves.  But  this  notion  has  been  peremptorily 
rejected  by  Hamilton.  So  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
maintain  the  contradiction  insisted  on  by  Hamilton.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  substitute  for  the  notion  of  the 
infinite  the  notion  of  the  indefinite,  there  will  certainly 
appear  a  contradiction,  but  that  will  scarcely  be  of  any 
consequence  to  Hamilton,  since  the  alternatives  of  this 
contradiction  cannot  be  said  to  be  incomprehensible.  The 
notion  of  the  indefinite  is  by  no  means  inconceivable. 

The  precarious  nature  of  the  foundation  of  “the  Law 
of  the  Conditioned”  will  further  be  recognized  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  theory  to  the  notions  of  space  and  time.  As 
far  as  time  is  concerned  the  contradictions  are  absolute 
time  and  infinite  time.  But  of  space  and  time  Hamilton 
observes  that  they  are  forms  of  the  conditioned.  “Space, 
like  time,  is  only  the  intuition  or  the  concept  of  a  certain 
correlation  of  existence  —  of  existence,  therefore,  pro  tanto, 
as  conditioned.  It  is  thus  itself  only  a  form  of 
the  conditioned”.2  But  the  absolute  and  the  infinite 
are  considered  by  Hamilton  as  forms  of  the  unconditioned.3 
If  the  presuppositions  are  to  be  regarded  as  valid,  neither 
the  notion  of  infinite  time,  nor  tfie  notion  of  absolute 
time  can  be  thought,  both  containing  contradictory  notae. 
With  regard  to  this  difficulty  Hamilton  has  made  a  remark 
containing  a  peculiar  modification.  In  a  letter  to  Henry 
Calderwood  Hamilton  writes  that  there  is  a  distinction 
that  must  not  be  overlooked:  infinite  and  the  Infinite  are 
two  notions.  “There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
The  Infinite,  (r 6  Ev  xai  ndv)  and  a  relation  to 
which  we  may  apply  the  term  infinite.  Thus,  Time 
and  Space  must  be  excluded  from  the  supposed  notion  of 
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The  Infinite;  for  the  Infinite,  if  positively  thought  it 
could  be,  must  be  thought  as  under  neither  Space  nor 
Time”.1  The  notion  of  infinity,  laid  down  by  Hamilton  as 
a  foundation  of  his  doctrine  of  the  “Law  of  the  Conditio¬ 
ned”,  thus  seems  to  be  other  than  that  applied  in  the 
dilemmas  of  the  notions  of  space  and  time.  In  the  former 
case  an  absolutely  infinite  is  operated  with,  in  the  latter 
case  a  relatively  infinite.  But,  being  based  on  the  notion 
of  the  absolutely  infinite,  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned  does 
not  appear  to  be  applicable  to  the  notions  of  space  and 
time,  these  being  relative  to  the  notion  of  the  relatively 
infinite.  By  his  distinction  of  an  absolutely  infinite  and  a 
relatively  infinite  Hamilton  has  —  so  it  appears  to  me 
placed  himself  face  to  face  with  an  inevitable  Either — Or. 
The  notion  of  time  (or  of  space),  must  either  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  notion  of  the  relatively  infinite,  in  which 
case  an  infinite  time  (or  space)  becomes  equal  to  an 
indefinite  time  (or  space),  but  this  notion  has  been  firmly 
rejected  by  Hamilton  —  or  the  notion  of  time  (or  of 
space)  must  be  combined  with  the  notion  of  the  absolutely 
infinite,  in  which  case  there  appears  an  impossible  no¬ 
tion,  as  it  contains  contradictory  notae.  When  the  absolute 
and  the  infinite,  which  both  are  forms  of  the  unconditioned, 
cannot  be  combined  with  the  notions  of  space  and  time, 
which  are  forms  of  the  conditioned,  the  Either — Or  which 
the  doctrine  of  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”  raises,  must 
apparently  be  regarded  as  dropped,  and  the  possibility 
of  having  the  limits  of  legitimate  thought  marked  out  by 
that  doctrine,  made  problematic. 8 

Before  proceeding  in  my  investigation  of  Hamilton’s 
exposition,  of  his  doctrine  of  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  his  relation  to  Kant  as 
regards  the  limits  to  valid  thought. 

Kant’s  task  in  philosophy  may  be  described  in  the  words 
he  himself  employs :  that  he  aims  at  making  the  self-cogni¬ 
tion  of  reason  scientific.3  Dissatisfied  with  the  systems  that 
had  been  reared,  but  not  prowed,  he  asks  what  guarantee 
there  can  be  had  of  the  claims  of  metaphysics  to  be  cal- 
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led  a  science.  Other  sciences  and  branches  of  knowledge  have 
their  standards,  he  says:  mathematics  have  it  within  them¬ 
selves,  history  and  theology  in  profane  and  sacred  books, 
natural  science  and  medicine  in  mathematics  and  experi¬ 
ence,  law  in  law-books,  and  even  matters  of  taste  in  the 
models  of  the  ancients.  Only  for  judging  the  thing 
called  metaphysics,  the  standard  has  yet  to  be  found.1  Till 
this  standard  is  found,  the  metaphysicans  must  submit 
to  be  suspended  from  office.  The  preliminary  task  of  the 
philosopher,  therefore,  becomes  that  of  investigating  the 
presuppositions  of  scientific  cognition.  Only  when  meta¬ 
physics  prove  to  be  built  on  the  presuppositions  which 
condition  such  a  cognition,  may  they  claim  to  be  accounted 
a  science.  After  extensive  work  Kant  arrived  at  the  result  that 
cognition  is  possible  when  the  cognisable  can  appear  under 
the  forms  of  intuition  and  understanding  according  to  certain 
rules.  As  we  know  existence  only  as  it  appears  to  us  through 
our  apparatus  of  cognition,  we  gain  experience  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  employ  this  apparatus.  What  stands 
in  no  relation  to  us,  cannot  be  known  by  us  at  all.  Only 
as  long  as  we  keep  within  the  limits  of  possible  experience 
are  we  walking  on  safe  ground.  The  observance  of  these 
limits  has  been  neglected,  however,  by  those  who  have 
hitherto  reared  metaphysical  systems,  because  they  have 
not  fully  realized,  whether  it  be  possible  to  have  the 
unity,  brought  about  by  the  intelligence,  made  absolute, 
so  that  the  task,  from  being  that  of  seeking  the  relative 
connexion,  becomes  that  of  establishing  a  total  all-compre¬ 
hensive  cognition.  At  this  point,  however,  thought  is,  as 
shown  by  Kant,  exposed  to  an  epistemological  delusion, 
which  must  be  superseded,  if  thinking  is  to  be  called 
scientific.2  The  framing  of  the  metaphysical  notions  of 
God,  world  and  soul  —  the  “ideas”  as  Kant  terms  them  — 
contains  a  danger  as  long  as  we  are  not  conscious  of  their 
particular  characters,  standing  as  they  do  as  expressions 
of  a  desire  for  absolute  unity  in  cognition.  As  such  the 
“ideas”  are  unavailable  by  the  intelligence,  which  is  ser¬ 
viceable  only  within  the  sphere  of  the  relative,  and  con- 
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sequently  they  cannot  form  parts  of  scientific  cognition 
whose  claims  they  cannot  satisfy.  The  “ideas”  must 
therefore  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  basic  notions 
of  the  intelligence,  the  categories.  The  latter  are  applied 
within  experience,  whereas  the  former  transcend  the 
limits  of  experience;  the  latter  are  concerned  with  the 
conditioned,  whereas  the  former  are  concerned  with  the 
unconditioned.  “If  you  persuade  yourself  to  believe”,  says 
Kant,  “that  you  can  extend  your  knowledge  beyond  the 
possibility  of  experience  by  means  of  these  ideas  . . .  you 
commit  a  sheer  mistake  in  your  judgment  of  the  proper 
determination  of  our  reason  as  well  as  of  its  principles  — 
and  this  is  a  piece  of  dialectics  partly  perplexing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  reason  and  partly  making  reason  at  variance  with 
itself”. 1  As  all  our  cognition  is  conditioned,  relative,  it 
holds  true  that  “the  ideas  of  reason  are  not,  like  the 
categories,  of  any  use  at  all  for  the  employment  of  the 
understanding  with  regard  to  experience,  but  are,  in  that 
respect,  entirely  dispensable,  nay,  even  opposed  and  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  maxims  of  the  rational  cognition  of  na¬ 
ture  . ...” 2 

As  our  cognition  can  take  place  only  within  the  world 
of  the  conditioned,  the  unconditioned  becomes  a  region 
to  which  we  have  no  access,  and  so  far  it  may  be  termed 
a  negative  notion.  So  far  Kant  and  Hamilton  agree.3  But 
Kant  makes  a  distinction  which  Hamilton  has  not  been 
aware  of.  Although  the  “ideas”  of  reason  cannot  constitute 
any  cognition,  their  efficiency  in  general  is  not  superseded 
by  that.  Their  importance  rests  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  principle  for  the  systematic  unity  of  the  employment 
of  the  understanding,  by  which  experience  is  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  completeness.  “Pure  reason”,  says  Kant, 
“which  at  first  seemed  to  promise  us  nothing  less  than  the 
extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the  limits  of  experience, 
is  found,  when  thoroughly  examined,  to  contain  nothing 
but  regulative  principles,  the  virtue  and  function  of  which 
is  to  introduce  into  our  cognition  a  higher  degree  of  unity 
than  the  understanding  could  of  itself.  These  principles,  by 
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placing  the  goal  of  all  our  struggles  at  so  great  a  distance, 
realise  for  us  the  most  thorough  connection  between  the 
different  parts  of  our  cognition,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
systematic  unity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  misunder¬ 
stood  and  employed  as  constitutive  principles  of  transcen¬ 
dent  cognition,  they  become  the  parents  of  illusions  and 
contradictions,  while  pretending  to  introduce  us  to  new 
regions  of  knowledge”.1 

What  prevented  Hamilton  from  seeing  that  he  and 
Kant  were  not  so  far  removed  from  each  other  on  the 
point  in  question  as  he  thought,  was,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  two  circumstances  in  particular.  One  is  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  did  not  sufficiently  cause  his  thought  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  that  criterion  of  reality  which,  in  spite  of 
all,  he  has  acknowledged.  The  other  is  that  Hamilton  in 
his  judgment  of  Kant’s  doctrine  of  antinomy  overlooked 
the  more  important  place  assigned  by  Kant  to  the  anti¬ 
theses  in  spite  of  the  apparent  equality  of  the  latter  with 
the  theses.  I  shall  now  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  these 
two  circumstances. 

To  Kant  reality,  experience,  means  the  continuous  con¬ 
joining  of  perceptions.  ’’That  which  stands  in  connection 
with  a  perception  according  to  the  laws  of  progress  of 
experience,  is  real”.2  ‘‘The  supreme  legislation  for  nature 
(he  says  in  his  Prolegomena)  must  lie  within  ourselves, 
that  is  in  our  understanding  . . .  and  we  shall  not  look 
for  her  universal  axioms  from  the  standpoint  of  nature, 
by  means  of  experience,  but  conversely,  seek  nature  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  lawfulness,  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
conditions  of  experience  which  are  in  our  senses  and  our 
understanding”. 3 

For  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  spite  of 
all  critical  reasoning  felt  that  he  was  largely  dependent  on 
his  teacher,  the  prevaling  train  of  thought  is  that  reality 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  something  separate,  so  that  per¬ 
ception  in  its  separate  appearances  becomes  the  proper 
criterion,  although,  as  we  saw,  he  eventually  arrives  at 
the  same  view  as  Kant.  The  difference  that  appears  here, 
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must  in  a  great  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  different 
estimates  of  natural  science  which  distinguished  the  two 
philosophers.  As  we  have  already  seen,  Hamilton  lays  no 
great  stress  on  natural  science,  whereas  it  is  Kant’s 
great  assistant  in  his  search  for  criteria  of  experience  in 
the  strictest  sense,  because  natural  science  rests  on  mathe¬ 
matics  —  “that  pride  of  human  reason”.1  Kant  found 
that  scientific  experience  is  based  on  the  presupposition 
that  there  is  analogy  between  reason  and  consequenca 
on  one  hand  and  what  we  call  cause  and  effect  on  the 
other.  How  far  we  can  attain  in  our  cognition  is,  in  each 
case,  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  the  analogy  answers. 
The  activity  of  the  intelligence  involves  that  we  constantly 
endeavour  to  make  the  connection  closer  and  more  intimate, 
that  is,  attach  new  subjects  to  those  already  known,  and  find 
new  articulations  within  the  connection  at  hand.  It  is  then 
an  appropriate  term,  when  the  criterion  of  reality  with  which 
we  are  working  here  has  been  called  the  dynamic,  since 
it  constantly  makes  us  set  to  work  to  investigate  whether 
a  new  point  at  issue  can  be  incorporated  in  the  connection 
established,  and  whether  the  latter  can  bear  a  renewed 
critical  investigation.  This  peculiar  feature  of  inquisitive 
thought,  that  it  never  can  be  said  to  have  finished, 2 
is  given  expression  to  by  Kant  when  he  ascribes  to  the 
ideas  a  “regulative”  significance;  a  reflection  which  Hamil¬ 
ton,  strangely  enough,  never  adopted,  although  it  agrees  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  with  his  own  reflection  on  the  conditions  of 
scientific  work,  and,  in  fact,  is  an  expression  of  Lessifrg’s 
words  concerning  the  untiring  search,  which,  as  we  saw, 
were  fully  endorsed  by  Hamilton. 

With  regard  to  the  other  circumstance  I  mentioned,  Hamil¬ 
ton  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  that  Kant,  in  his 
account  of  the  relation  between  the  two  series  of  proposi¬ 
tions,  “die  Vergleichung  der  Prinzipien,  von  denen  beide 
Theile  ausgehen”,  as  he  terms  it, 3  bestows  on  the  anti¬ 
theses  the  preference  over  the  theses.  The  latter  are  due  to 
a  train  of  reasoning  which  endeavours  to  protect  morals 
and  religion,  and  are  therefore  guided  by  other  than  merely 
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epistemological  interests,  thus  leading  to  a  view  which  coin¬ 
cides  with  that  of  the  vulgar,  who  find  no  difficulty  in  the 
adoption  of  absolute  views;  whereas  the  former  have  arisen 
as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  the  reflective  conscious¬ 
ness  to  orientate  itself  without  any  regard  to  anything  but 
what  thought  itself  demands,  for  which  reason  they  cannot, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  popular.  Kant  therefore 
stamps  the  view  on  which  the  theses  are  based  as  dog¬ 
matism,  while  the  corresponding  view  in  the  antitheses 
is  termed  empiricism  (i.  e.  criticism).1  And  it  is  intelligible 
that,  as  an  advocate  of  criticism,  he  should  place  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  antitheses.  Here  reason  is  offered  advantages 
which  by  far  surpass  those  which  the  dogmatic  doctrine 
of  the  ideas  of  reason  can  promise,  for  here  the  under¬ 
standing  is,  always,  on  its  own  ground,  and  can  work 
without  any  fear  of  limits.  Not  only  is  it  not  necessary  for 
it  to  renounce  the  guidance  of  nature,  “to  attach  itself 
to  ideas,  the  objects  of  which  it  cannot  know;  because,  as 
mere  intellectual  entities,  they  cannot  be  presented  in  any 
intuition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  even  permitted  to 
abandon  its  proper  occupation,  under  the  pretence  that 
it  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  (for  it  never  can  be), 
and  to  pass  into  the  region  of  idealizing  reason  and  trans¬ 
cendent  conceptions,  where  it  is  not  required  to  observe 
and  explore  the  laws  of  nature,  but  merely  to  think  and 
to  imagine  —  secure  from  being  contradicted  by  facts, 
because  they  have  not  been  called  as  witnesses,  but  passed 
by,  or  perhaps  subordinated  to  the  so-called  higher  inter¬ 
ests  and  considerations  of  pure  reason  .2  As  the  ideas 
find  their  standard  in  the  empirical  notion,  and  not  con¬ 
versely, 3  and  as  we  here  face  something  with  regard  to 
which  ’we  know  nothing  and  accordingly  are  most  elo¬ 
quent,4  it  holds  good  that  the  “dogmatical  solution  is 
therefore  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  impossible”;  whereas 
the  critical  solution  can  be  a  perfectly  certain  one,  beause  it 
“proceeds  by  inquiring  into  the  basis  of  the  cognition  upon 
which  the  question  rests”.5  The  empiricist,  however,  must 
take  care  not  to  become  dogmatic  by  boldly  denying 
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that  which  is  above  the  sphere  of  phenomenal  cognition”;1 
for  of  that  he  knows  nothing. 

To  this  conflict  between  “dogmatism”  and  “empiricism”, 
Hamilton  would  presumably  have  objected  as  follows:  What 
then  does  the  posited  contrast  between  theses  and  anti¬ 
theses  signify,  and  what  the  alleged  inconsistency  in  which 
reason  becomes  involved,  when  it  tries  to  orientate  itself, 
for  instance,  as  to  the  questions  of  finality  and  infinity? 
If  thought  entangles  itself  in  insoluble  contrasts,  if  reason, 
according  to  its  nature,  is  delusive,2  how  can  the  antitheses 
be  countenanced  by  any  as  an  expression  of  the  proper 
activity  of  the  thinking  consciousness,  while  the  theses  are 
reduced  to  popular,  unphilosophical  assumptions  which 
cannot  bear  a  closer  examination?  In  the  presence  of  an 
objection  of  this  kind  Kant  will,  no  doubt,  be  at  a  loss; 
for  his  doctrine  of  antinomy  actually  is  among  the  weak 
points  of  his  philosophy.  If  the  theses  and  the  antitheses 
express  a  contradictory  relation,  either  the  latter  or  the 
former  must  be  true;  for  this  is  demanded  by  the  very 
relation.  But  according  to  Kant  it  holds  true  that  it  can  be 
demonstrated,  not  only  that  the  “world”,  respecting  time 
and  space,  is  finite,  but  that  it  is  infinite.  In  the  presence 
of  such  possibilities,  the  following  question  may  be  asked, 
clothed  in  one  of  Hamilton’s  innumerable  quotations : 
Quod  genus  hoc  pugnae,  qua  victor  victus  uterque  ?  When 
to  this  is  added  the  additional  fact  that  the  ultimate  result 
which  Kant  arrives  at  is,  that  neither  argument  can 
be  accepted  ,inasmuch  as  the  “world”  can  be  called  neither 
finite  nor  infinite,  it  is  intelligible  that  Hamilton  has  reason 
for  stating  that  Kant  perplexes  his  readers. 

Without  making  Kant’s  doctrine  of  antimony  the  subject 
of  any  elaborate  comment,  I  shall  rest  content  with  pointing 
to  one  or  two  considerations  brought  to  light  by  Wilhelm 
Wundt  in  his  treatise  on  this  point  of  Kant’s  doctrine,  which 
contains  views  of  essential  moment.  If,  Wundt  remarks, 
the  notion  of  infinity  in  the  two  arguments  were  the  same, 
either  the  thesis  or  the  antithesis  would  necessarily,  by 
virtue  of  the  contradictory  form  of  contradiction,  be  in  the 
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right,  it  would  thus  presuppose  error  in  one  of  the  forms 
of  argument,  if  not  in  both.  If,  conversely,  both  forms  of 
argument  be  right,  the  notion  of  infinity  cannot  possibly 
be  the  same.  In  the  latter  instance  we  cannot,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  award  the  right  to  the  thesis  or  the  antithesis; 
the  judgment  must  be  preceded  by  an  investigation  as  to 
which  of  the  notions  of  infinity  employed  be  the  right 
one.1  In  reality,  says  Wundt,  it  appears  from  the  line  of 
argument  that  it  is  the  latter  case  that  is  before  us.  While 
the  thetical  notion  of  infinity  is  the  notion  of  the  absolutely 
infinite  as  a  given  totality,  the  antithetical  is  the  notion  of 
the  relatively  infinite,  i.  e.  the  indefinite.  According  to  this 
the  antithetical  view  must  be  in  the  right  over  against  the 
thetical.  The  standpoint  of  the  antithesis  is  not  refuted  by 
the  arguments  of  the  thesis,  because  the  latter  refer  to  a 
different  notion  of  infinity  from  that  appearing  in  the 
antithesis. 2 

Hamilton  was  not  able  to  make  this  criticism  himself, 
no  doubt  because  he  himself  operated  with  an  inadmissable 
notion  of  infinity,  the  very  same  which  asserts  itself  in 
Kant’s  thetical  proposition  about  the  “world”  as  an  ab¬ 
solute,  infinite  totality. 

From  the  “ Critique  of  Pure  Reason ”  it  appears  that 
Kant  was  aware  that  objections  might  be  raised  to  his 
doctrine  from  the  point  of  view  of  logic.  To  avoid  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  encountered,  he  distinguished  between  an  ana¬ 
lytical  contradiction  and  a  dialectical  contradiction.  An  ana¬ 
lytical  (i.  e.  contradictory)  contradiction  will  be  found  when 
I  say:  “The  world,  with  regard  to  space,  is  either  infinite, 
or  it  is  not  infinite”.  Here  one  of  the  propositions  must  be 
false  the  other  true.  But  if  I  give  the  contradiction  the 
following  form:  “The  world  is  either  infinite  or  finite  (not- 
infinite)”,  then  both  assertions  may  be  false,  for  I  have  here 
spoken  of  the  “world”  per  se,  but  whether  the  latter  be 
infinite  or  finite,  is  beyond  my  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  the 
“world”  as  a  “thing  in  itself”  can  never  be  given.  This  con¬ 
tradiction  is,  according  to  Kant,  of  a  dialectical  character.3 
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That  Kant  has  here  made  use  of  a  sophistical  expo¬ 
sition  is,  as  Wundt  observes,  obvious.  Kant  introduces,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  notion  of  the  world  as  a  thing  in 
itself”;  whereas  the  antinomy  might  just  as  well  be  under¬ 
stood  involving  the  notion  of  “the  world  as  a  phenomenon”. 
Moreover,  the  two  conditions:  “the  world  is  either  infinite  or 
not-infinite,  and  “the  world”  is  eithers  infinite  or  finite 
reveal  the  very  same  contents.  “For  the  case  that  the  world 
does  not  exist  at  all,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  here, 
nor  has  Kant  maintained  anything  as  to  its  non-existence. 
In  the  antinomy  it  is  either  thought  of  as  a  thing  in  itself 
or  as  a  phenomenon  . . .  Either  alternative  is  without  any 
influence  on  the  existence  of  the  antinomies,  and  con¬ 
sequently  on  the  solution  of  them  as  well  -1 

Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  dialectical  contradiction  makes 
one  think  of  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  the  psychological  form 
of  the  principle  of  contradiction.2  However  much  either 
of  them  thought  he  had  found  a  point  of  view  from 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  orientate  himself 
in  an  important  question,  there  is  no  denying  that  both 
assigned  to  their  theories  a  significance,  which  the  think¬ 
ing  of  a  subsequent  date  —  based  on  those  very  principles 
which  both  of  them  desired  to  have  for  their  foundation 
—  cannot  bestow  on  them. 

Just  as  the  philosophy  of  Kant  is  chiefly  characterized 
by  a  dualistic  view,  which  e.  g.  displays  itself  in  the  separation 
of  matter  and  form,  understanding  and  reason,  phenome¬ 
non  and  the  thing  in  itself,  so  we  have  seen  in  Hamilton’s 
thinking  a  conspicuous  dualism  asserting  itself.  By  establish¬ 
ing  an  absolute  separation  of  the  conditioned  and  the 
unconditioned,  which  latter  as  a  negation  of  the  former  is 
unapprehensible  to  thought  but  nevertheless  attainable  for 
the  human  mind,  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton  gets  to  lack 
the  stamp  of  unity  which,  according  to  his  own  conception, 
forms  an  essential  peculiarity  of  human  cognition.  If  this 
dualism  is  to  be  abolished,  the  thing  will  be  possible  only 
under  the  presupposition  that  the  relation  of  the  conditioned 
and  the  unconditioned  be  considered  as  a  relative  and 
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internal,  instead  of  an  absolute  and  external  relation.  Now 
it  is  a  fact  of  interest  that  this  possibility  is  to  be  found 
present  in  both  philosophers,  Kant 1  and  also  Hamilton  hav¬ 
ing  occasionally  in  their  writings  expressed  themselves  in  a 
manner  that,  in  principle,  carries  them  far  beyond  the 
dualistic  view.  This  circumstance  shall  be  briefly  touched  on. 

As  it  is  well  known,  we  are  generally  taught  by  Kant 
that  “matter”  is  due  to  “das  Ding  an  sich”,  and  the  “forms” 
to  the  cognisant  subject.  But  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
principal  work  he  speaks  somewhere  of  “this  something 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  external  phenomena,  and 
which  affects  our  sense  in  such  a  manner  that  it  obtains 
the  ideas  of  space,  matter,  figure  etc." .  2  Elsewhere  (second 
edition)  is  discussed  to  what  extent  a  solution  is  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  problem:  “Why  does  the  transcendental 
object  of  our  external  sensuous  intuition  allow  of  no 
other  form  than  of  intuition  in  space?”. 3  The  forms 
of  intuition  are  thus  due  to  the  “Ding  an  sich”. 
Indeed,  even  the  circumstance  that  we  can  conjoin 
the  phenomena  in  a  connective  cognition,  has  its  origin 
from  the  transcendental  object,  as  seen  when  he  says: 
“To  this  transcendental  object  we  may  attribute  the  whole 
connection  and  extent  of  our  possible  perceptions”. 4 

As  far  as  Hamilton  is  concerned  we  can  cite  two  ob¬ 
servations  impairing  the  dogmatic  view.  One  appears  in 
the  Discussions,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  our  knowledge) 
is  capable,  of  conceiving  “relative  manifestations”  of  an 
existence  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy.5  The 
other  is  to  be  found  in  his  Lectures,  where  we  are  told 
that,  departing  from  the  phenomena  with  their  particular 
character,  we  can  draw  “many  conclusions  regarding  the 
distinctive  character  of  that  unknown  principle,  of  that 
unknown  substance,  of  which  they  are  the  manifestations  .6 
Hamilton  thus  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  enter  into  a 
cognisant  relation  to  the  unconditioned,  which,  consequently, 
cannot  any  longer  be  conceived  as  a  negative  notion.  If 
by  the  words  cited  Hamilton  meant  to  say  that  our  ca¬ 
pability  of  being  acquainted  with  the  unconditioned  is 
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increased  with  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  phen¬ 
omena,  the  unconditioned  is  thus  conceived  as  an  “idea”  in 
Kant’s  sense  of  the  word,  and  Hamilton  approaches  a 
conception  which  Spinoza  —  the  thinker  who  perhaps  best 
understood  that  the  relation  between  the  conditioned  and 
the  unconditioned  must  be  internal  —  found  expression 
when  he  said,:  “ Quo  magis  res  singulares  intelligimus 
eo  magis  Deuni  intelligimus" . 1  But  this  thought  was  not 
further  pursued  by  Hamilton,  who  was  most  likely  guided 
by  religious  motives,  inasmuch  as  his  view  of  life  does  not 
coincide  with  Spinoza’s.  Hamilton,  indeed,  concedes  that 
the  unconditioned  cannot  continue  to  exist  as  a  something 
to  which  we  stand  in  no  relation,  but,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
the  relation  to  the  unconditioned  is  established  by  way  of 
“practice”,  by  which  his  train  of  reasoning  on  this  point 
changes  its  character. 

“By  a  wonderful  revelation”,  Hamilton  has  it,  “we  are 
. . .  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something 
unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible 
reality”.2  Belief  —  conviction  —  is  the  organ  by  which  we 
apprehend  what  is  beyond  our  knowledge.3  In  the  letter 
to  Henry  Calderwood,  quoted  above,  Hamilton  says:  “The 
sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more  extensive  than  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge;  and,  therefore,  when  I  deny 
that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be  known,  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be,  believed. 
This  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning 
and  authority.  What  I  have  said  as  to  the  infinite  being 
(subjectively)  inconceivable,  does  not  at  all  derogate  from 
our  belief  of  its  (objective)  reality.  In  fact,  the  main  scope 
of  my  speculation  is  to  show  articulately,  that  we  must 
believe,  as  actual,  much  that  we  are  unable  (positively) 
to  conceive,  even  as  possible”. 4 

The  turn  which  Hamilton  here  has  given  his  philosophy 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  complexity  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  individuality.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  certain 
religious  views,  and  the  impossibility  of  making  them  ap¬ 
pear  as  results  of  reflections  resting  on  the  ground  of 
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thought,  have  led  him  to  considerations  which  are  in  de¬ 
cided  antagonism  to  the  principles  which  he  had  himself 
regarded  as  indispensably  necessary  for  any  one  who  would 
pretend  “to  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  philosophy”.  By 
his  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  believing  in  the  infinite 
Hamilton  is  not  only  led  into  insuperable  difficulties,  but 
he  knocks  the  ground  from  under  his  doctrine  of  “the  Law 
of  the  Conditioned.” 

In  one  of  his  lectures  Hamilton  says  that  no  notion  can 
be  imagined  except  in  a  concrete  image,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  this  very  demand  for  perspicuity  in  every  notion 
excludes  the  possibility  of  thinking  the  infinite. 1  If  this  train 
of  reasoning  is  to  be  maintained,  the  assertion  of  a  necessary 
belief  in  the  infinite  is  incompatible  with  it.  For  how  should 
it  be  possible  to  believe  in  anything  which  we  cannot 
know  by  intuition  and  consequently  cannot  conceive!  —  an 
objection  already  made  by  Ulrici:  “An  das  schlechthin 
Undenkbare  kann  ich  auch  nicht  glauben  . . sonst  ware 
der  Glaube  schlechthin  inhaltslos”. 2  But  besides  exposing 
himself  to  entanglement  in  this  dilemma,  Hamilton,  by 
giving  his  doctrine  of  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”  this 
“practical”  solution,  does  not  avoid  making  it  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  positive  necessity.  As  pointed  out  above,  Hamilton 
distinguishes  between  a  positive  and  a  negative  necessity. 
A  positively  necessary  form  of  thought  was  one  which 
we  could  not  but  think,  and  it  represented  the  power  of 
thought  in  contrast  to  the  negatively  necessary  forms,  which 
represented  the  impotence  of  thought.  Now,  should  it  be, 
not  only  possible,  as  maintained,  but  necessary  to  believe 
in  the  infinite,  the  “impotence”  of  thought  seems  to  be 
superseded/  because  belief,  irrespective  of  its  contents,  pre¬ 
supposes  the  capability  of  imagining  what  is  believed  in. 

Finally  the  observation  may  be  made  that  while  the 
contradiction  contains  articulations  which  are  alike  incon¬ 
ceivable,  and  one  articulation  of  necessity  claims  a  belief 
in  it,  it  seems  incomprehensible  that  it  is  just  the 
infinite  that  claims  the  belief,  and  not  the  absolute.  Yet, 
on  closer  view,  it  appears  that  it  is  only  apparently  that 
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Hamilton  has  choosen  the  infinite,  in  reality  he  chooses  the 
absolute.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  Hamilton  s 
cosmological  thoughts;  but  so  much  may  be  stated  that 
to  Hamilton  fides,  quae  creditor  -  to  employ  a  scholastic 
phrase  —  is  the  belief  in  an  individual  Being.  But  as  every 
individuality  of  whom  we  can  form  an  idea,  must  be 
limited  however  large  the  dimensions  be,  it  is  just  to  the 
absolute  of  the  two  articulations  that  Hamilton  gives  the 
preference.  This  is  also  intelligible  from  the  metaphysical 
point  of  view  on  which  his  Christian  view  of  life  is  based. 

There  is  no  denying  that  considerations,  irrelevant  to  the 
problem  brought  forward  by  Hamilton,  have  led  him  into 
roads  which  must  be  said  to  be  impassable.  By  having  his 
theoretical  question  solved  “practically”,  he  has,  unwit¬ 
tingly  to  himself,  removed  himself  so  far  from  his  origina 
starting  point  that  he  can  get  back  to  it  only  by  a  leap.  The 
question  was,  we  remember,  the  opposition  of  the  absolute  to 
the  infinite,  and  the  possible  (or  not-possible)  application  of 
these  notions  to  space  and  time.  And  the  answer  was  that, 
by  virtue  of  an  inspiration,  “a  wonderful  revelation  ,  the 
infinite  must  be  believed  in.  But  Hamilton  has  nowhere 
shown  that  the  problem  of  the  infinity  of  space  can  be 
solved  by  a  belief  in  its  infinity.  The  belief,  in  reality, 
concerns  an  infinite  Being.1  Thus  Hamilton,  unconsciously, 
passes  from  an  epistemological  question  to  an  ethico-re- 
ligious  answer.  He  was  himself  of  opinion,  indeed,  and  we 
feel  of  what  personal  value  this  conviction  was  to  him  — 
that  he  had  made  a  contribution  towards  the  history  of 
thought  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  prove  that  the 
human  mind,  however,  weak,  is  . . .  not  the  work  of  a 
treacherous  Creator”.2  But  however  excellent  are  the 
contents  found  in  Hamilton  s  thought,  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  by  starting  from  the  presuppo¬ 
sitions  raised,  in  arriving  at  the  result  mentioned.  As  a 
child  of  his  age  —  the  age  of  romantic  speculations  —  he 
did  not  always  fully  realize  that  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  categories  of  formality,  reality,  and  value,  a 
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distinction  overlooked  by  the  speculative  philosophers.  This 
circumstance  makes  it  intelligible  that,  though  siding  with 
Kant  over  against  the  speculative  attempts  to  establish  a 
transcendent  knowledge,  Hamilton  acknowledges  Kant’s 
own  attempt  to  get,  by  way  of  practice,  beyond  the  world 
of  experience,  finding  in  Kant’s  doctrine  of  “the  practical 
reason”  thoughts  expressed  which  essentially  coincide  with 
those  he  himself  maintains. 1 

To  illustrate  Hamilton’s  attitude  to  the  problem  with 
which  we  have  been  occupied  in  the  present  chapter,  we 
shall,  in  conclusion,  call  attention  to  an  element  which  may 
be  of  interest.  As  mentioned  above,  Hamilton  makes  a  sharp 
distinction  between  cognition  and  belief,  these  differing,  as 
he  says,  “not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind”.  The  establishment 
of  this  thought  of  the  absolute  opposition  is,  as  already 
pointed  out  by  Hoffding  in  his  juvenile  work  on  English 
philosophy,  determined  by  the  sharp  dissociation  of  the 
conditioned  and  the  unconditioned.  Now,  Hamilton’s  writ¬ 
ings  show,  however,  that  he  does  not  throughout  insist 
on  his  absolute  view  as  regards  the  relation  of  cognition 
and  belief,  as  he  says  about  these  that  “each  supposes 
the  other”.2  “Belief  necessarily  involves  knowledge;  for  we 
cannot  believe  without  some  consciousness  or  knowledge  of 
the  object  of  the  belief  ...  It  is  thus  impossible  to  separate 
belief  and  knowledge”.3  To  the  train  of  reasoning  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  paragraph,  would  correspond  a  conception  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  relation  of  the  conditioned  and  the 
unconditioned  was  considered  as  relative.  Now  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  Hamilton  actually  has  hinted  at  such 
a  conception,  having,  as  previously  shown,  made  state¬ 
ments,  which  supersede  the  external,  absolute  relation  in 
favour  of  one  which  is  an  internal  and  relative.  The  cor¬ 
rections  of  which  his  thinking  stands  in  need  have  thus 
been  supplied  by  himself. 

The  modifications  which  the  doctrine  of  “the  Law  of 
the  Conditioned”  gradually  underwent,  are  indicative  that 
Hamilton  occasionally  was  aware  of  the  weak  points  of  this 
doctrine,  as  well  of  its  unnecessity,  because  objections 
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might  be  raised  to  it  from  both  psychological  and  episte¬ 
mological  points  of  view;  and  because  the  purpose  its 
establishment  was  to  serve,  might  be  attained  by  means 
of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  conditionality  of  cognition 
which  his  thinking  involves,  by  which  the  particular 
doctrine  seems  to  be  rendered  superfluous. 


V.  CAUSALITY 


The  question  of  the  causal  connection  of  phenomena 
contains  two  problems, a  psychological  and  an  epistemological. 
The  psychological  problem  of  causality  concerns  the  question 
as  to  how  mankind  on  the  whole  has  come  to  formulate  and 
apply  the  causal  proposition;  whereas  the  epistemological 
problem  of  causation  asks  by  what  right  the  principle  of 
causation  is  applied.  The  former  problem  is  presumed  to 
find  its  solution  in  the  fact  that  the  causal  proposition 
was  originally  established  from  practical  motives,  people 
observing  that,  in  order  to  gain  certain  ends,  they  had 
to  go  certain  definite  ways;  that,  in  other  words,  there 
reigned  a  certain  regularity  between  means  and  ends, 
which  had  to  be  respected  if  the  object  were  to  be 
attained.  During  the  struggle  of  mankind  for  existence 
men  early  acquired  knowledge  that  the  phenomena  were 
subject  to  a  certain  necessity,  a  certain  law-directed  con¬ 
dition  that  yielded  a  good  return  if  followed.  The  truth 
revealed  in  Schiller’s  words,  “Der  Weg  der  Ordnung,  ging 
es  auch  durch  Kriimmen,  er  ist  kein  Urn  weg”,  is  among 
the  first  which  mankind  —  certainly  not  painlessly  —  be¬ 
came  acquanted  with.  It  was  not  until  a  subsequent  stage 
of  evolution  that  the  significant  mutation  of  motives  could 
take  place,  by  which  interest  in  the  very  fact  that  regularity 
prevails  in  existence,  and  the  desire  making  this  peculiarity 
the  subject  of  an  investigation  —  apart  from  the  claims  of 
practice  of  all  life  —  gained  an  importance  of  its  own. 
This  process  conditioned  the  possibility  of  what  we  call 
science.  As  referred  to  above,  the  problem  of  the  causal 
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proposition  is  not  exhausted  by  pointing  out  how  this  propo¬ 
sition  arose  in  the  history  of  man.  A  statement  is  also 
demanded  as  to  the  title  for  its  employment.  The  question 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  causal  proposition  was  not 
subjected  to  a  thorough  examination  till  a  rather  late  pe¬ 
riod.  The  resemblance  found  between  rationality  and 
causality  was  long  left  unsubjected  to  any  general  invest¬ 
igation,  because  the  resemblance  was  conceived  as  identity. 
Some  doubt  will  be  found  prevalent  among  a  few  philo¬ 
sophers  before  Hume;1  but  it  is  this  Scottish  philosopher 
who  first  formulated  the  problem  of  causation  in  an  explicit 
and  definite  manner.  Thomas  Reid’s  attempt  to  give  Hume 
an  answer  has  been  accounted  for  above,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  how  Reid,  desorientated  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  thought  himself  able  to  solve  it  by 
appealing  to  the  immediate  truth  of  the  causal  proposition. 
Reid’s  disciples  took  a  point  of  view  which  was  not  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  their  master  s,  Stewart  in  a  rather 
dependent  way,  Brown  with  some  criticism  of  his  master, 
yet  in  essential  points  falling  back  on  the  basis  established 
by  the  latter.  We  shall  now  have  occasion  to  see  the  atti¬ 
tude  taken  by  the  most  important  representative  of  the 
school  towards  the  problem  of  Hume. 

In  contrast  to  Reid,  Hamilton  has  clearly  and  distinctly 
disclosed  that  he  has  understood  the  aim  which  the  problem 
has  in  question.  The  problem  of  causation,  says  Hamilton, 
does  not  find  it  requisite  to  demonstrate  that  certain  par- 
ticular  phenomena  correspond  to  certain  particular  causes; 
that  is  merely  the  datum  of  experience.  But  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  problem  is  to  evince  that  the  principle  of  every 
event  having  its  cause,  is  necessary  and  universal  and 
a  condition  of  our  human  intelligence.2  Experience  not 
being  able  to  afford  us  what  is  necessary,  any  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  principle  by  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  external  phenomena  must  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
possible.  But  also  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  solution 
by  appealing  to  an  internal  perception,  such  as  Maine  de 
Biran  had  attempted  by  his  assertion  of  having  perceived 
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causal  relation  of  the  will  to  corporeal  motion,  must  be 
considered  as  precluded,  not  only  because  the  element 
of  necessity  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  way  of  experience, 
but  because  the  relation  of  the  mental  and  the  physiological 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  evades  human  knowledge.1 
Lack  of  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  the  empirical 
never  goes  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  fortuitous,  also  asserts 
itself,  according  to  Hamilton,  in  those  attempts  at  solution 
which  lay  the  stress  on  generalisation  or  on  association 
and  custom,  for  which  reason  these  attempts  cannot  be 
accepted  either.  Finally,  as  far  as  Brown  is  concerned^ 
this  philosopher  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by 
appealing  to  the  belief  in  the  regularity  of  nature,  but 
has  overlooked  that  he  does  not  get  beyond  a  subjective 
reflection.2  The  preliminary  result  arrived  at  by  Hamilton 
is  this,  that  just  as  the  validity  of  the  causal  principles 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  way  of  experience,  no  more 
can  it  be  done  by  way  of  argument,  because  we  here 
presuppose  what  should  be  proved,  a  circumstance  already 
exposed  by  Hume.3 

Before  entering  upon  Hamilton’s  contribution  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problem  of  causation  , there  is  a  circumstance 
that  is  worth  while  calling  attention  to,  when  mentioning  his 
attitude  of  dismissal  towards  the  various  attempts  at  solution. 
Among  the  different  theories  Hamilton  turned  upon  was, 
as  we  saw,  that  which  was  based  on  generalisation  from 
experience.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  that  Stuart  Mill,  who 
represents  this  theory,  felt  induced  to  direct  a  grave  attack 
on  Hamilton  on  this  point.  Without  deciding,  at  the  present 
juncture,  with  what  reason  Mill  turns  on  Hamilton  s  par¬ 
ticular  doctrine  of  causation,  I  merely  intend  to  examine 
here  whether  Hamilton’s  criticism  of  the  theory  in  question 
can  be  said  to  be  justified.  This  will  become  apparent,  when 
Mill’s  own  doctrine  is  subjected  to  an  investigation.  In 
the  following  a  brief  attempt  will  be  made  in  that  respect.4 

Mill’s  principal  thought  is  that  all  valid  knowledge  of 
experience  in  the  last  instance  rests  upon  an  inference 
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from  particulars  to  particulars.1  The  justification  for  adopting 
this  view,  according  to  which  the  inference  is  made  from 
the  entrance  of  one  phenomenon  to  the  entrance  of  another, 
is  sought  by  Mill  in  experience,  the  contents  of  which  become 
scientifically  accessible  through  the  application  of  one  of 
the  four  methods  established  by  him.  But  —  and  this  is 
the  salient  point  —  besides  the  careful  examination  of 
experience  Mill  presupposes  the  conviction  that  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  existence  occur  in  an  invariable  manner.  When  we 
are  told  that  the  minor  generalisations,  the  more  special 
relations  of  causation,  can  only  be  regarded  as  proved  when 
the  law  of  causation  affirms  them,2  an  a  prion  element  is 
introduced  beside  the  empirical,  and  instead  of  an  induction 
from  particular  to  particular,  we  get  a  syllogism,  whose 
major  premise  is  the  principle  of  causation  and  whose 
minor  premise  is  the  cases  perceived  .  Mill  certainly  tries 
to  demonstrate  that  the  a  priori  hue  thrown  on  the 
principle  of  causation  is,  in  fact,  only  apparent,  because  the 
principle  in  question  is  established  on  the  basis  of  previous 
experience.  “The  truth  is,”  he  says,  “that  this  great  gene¬ 
ralization  is  itself  founded  on  prior  generalizations”; 3  “we 
arrive  at  this  universal  law,  by  generalization  from  many 
laws  of  inferior  generality”.4  But  it  is  obvious  that  Mill 
here  argues  in  a  circle:  the  general  law  of  causation  is 
based  on  the  particular  relations  of  causation,  which  are 
of  scientific  value  only  under  the  assumption  that  the 
general  law  of  causation  applies.  The  law  of  causation 
thus  becomes  both  a  presupposition  and  a  result,  even 
a  rather  tardy  result  of  the  inductive  inquiry. 5  Jevons  justly 
asks:  If  the  inductive  method,  by  which  we  establish  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect,  presupposes  the  gene¬ 
ral  law  of  causation,  and  this  law  is  one  of  the  final 
results  of  inductive  inquiry,  how  then  can  we  ever  begin?6 
Mill  was  himself  aware  of  a  difficulty  on  this  point,  but 
his  attempt  to  indicate  a  way  out  of  it  actually  ends 
by  admitting  the  circle  in  his  reasoning.  His  work  on 
Hamilton  shows  this.  In  that  book  Mill  states  that  “the 
larger  inductions  reflect  an  increase  of  certainty  upon 
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those  narrower  ones  from  which  they  were  themselves 
generalised”.1  Ignorance  of  this  important  principle  of  the 
logic  of  induction  has  continually  led  even  able  logicians 
to  gross  misapplication,  he  says.  “For  instance,  we  are 
constantly  told  that  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature 
cannot  be  itself  an  induction,  since  every  inductive  reasoning 
assumes  it,  and  the  premise  must  have  been  known  before 
the  conclusion.  Those  who  argue  in  this  manner  can  never 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  continual  process  of 
giving  and  taking,  in  respect  of  certainty,  which  reciprocally 
goes  on  between  this  great  premise  and  all  the  narrower 
truths  of  experience;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that,  though 
originally  a  generalisation  from  the  more  obvious  to  the 
narrower  truths,  it  ends  by  having  a  fulness  of  certainty 
which  overflows  upon  these,  and  raises  the  proof  of  them 
to  a  higher  level,  so  that  its  relation  to  them  is  reserved, 
and  instead  of  an  inference  from  them,  it  becomes  a 
principle  from  which  any  one  of  them  may  be  deduced”.2 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  by  the  conception  of 
“the  reciprocal  strengthening  of  certainty”,  Mill  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  foundation  which  could  secure 
for  him  his  theory.  As  an  adherent  in  principle  of  the 
psychology  of  association  he  thought  he  could  rest  content 
with  laying  down  that  the  least  dissoluble  associations 
will  be  able  to  strengthen  the  more  dissoluble;  that  a 
new  custom  will  be  cemented  by  an  old  association  akin 
to  it.  But  such  a  reference  to  the  formation  of  association 
cannot  be  called  any  proof.3  Thus  Mill  has  failed  to  prove 
that  Hamilton’s  attitude  of  dismissal  towards  a  causal 
theory  resting  on  generalisation,  is  unfounded. 

Besides  the  theories  of  causation  mentioned,  there  is 
another  on  which  Hamilton  turns,  and  it  is  in  his  criticism 
of  this  theory  that  Hamilton’s  own  doctrine  of  the  principle 
of  causation  appears. 

Within  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  says  Hamilton, 
there  is  a  line  of  thinkers  who  conceive  the  principle  of 
causation  as  “a  simple  primary  datum,  a  positive  revelation 
of  intelligence”.4  As  an  objection  to  this  conception  which 
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regards  the  causal  proposition  as  a  special  principle,  Hamil¬ 
ton  states  that  there  exists  a  presumption,  which  holds 
good  of  all  philosophizing  and  which  is  violated  by  the 
above  thinkers,  namely  the  Law  of  Parcimony  which 
prohibits  a  multiplication  of  principles  without  necessity. 
But  the  necessity  does  not  exist  here,  as  the  principle  of 
causation  can  be  accounted  for  by  “a  known  impotence  , 
and  thus  we  need  not  refer  to  an  unknown  force  as  the 
cause  of  the  principle.  In  his  attempt  to  vindicate  this, 
Hamilton  propounds  his  own  particular  theory. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Hamilton 
distinguished  between  positively  and  negatively  necessary 
forms  of  thought;  the  positively  necessary  were  those  which 
thought  could  not  possibly  help  thinking;  the  negatively 
necessary  those  which  thought  could  not  possibly  think. 
As  an  expression  of  the  negatively  necessary  forms  appeared 
“the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”,  which  laid  down  that  everything 
that  thought  can  conceive  lies  between  two  extremes  both 
of  which  are  inconceivable,  but  one  of  which  must  be 
true,  since  they  are  contradictory.  It  was  also  shown  what 
objections  might  be  made  to  the  law  when  thus  formulated, 
whilst  the  idea  of  our  cognition  being  conditioned  must 
itself  be  regarded  as  perfectly  justified.  “The  Law  of  the 
Conditioned”  Hamilton  now  endeavours  to  apply  to  causal¬ 
ity,  by  which  process  the  causal  problem  was  to  find  its 
solution. 

The  principle  of  causation  is  derived,  so  Hamilton’s 
reasoning  runs,  from  three  categories:  existence,  condition 
and  time;  or  by  the  phenomenon  —  conditioned  e  istence 
in  time.1  This  determination :  conditioned  or  relative  ex¬ 
istence  in  time  —  implies  the  fact  that,  “time”  being 
placed  (as  previously  shown)  between  two  extremes, 
everything  appearing  in  time  must  be  subject  to  the  same 
law,  so  that,  respecting  anything  existing  in  time,  we  can 
conceive  neither  its  absolute  commencement  nor  its  infinite 
non-commencement,  or  regress;  neither  its  absolute  termi¬ 
nation  nor  its  infinite  non-termination,  or  progress.2  As  we 
can  conceive  neither  an  absolute  commencement,  nor  an 
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absolute  termination,  neither  an  infinite  regress,  nor  an 
infinite  progress  with  regard  to  the  chain  of  causation, 
the  principle  of  causation  must  be  considered  as  “the  Law 
of  the  Conditioned”  applied  to  the  phenomena  existing  in 
time,  and  consequently  as  an  expression  of  the  impotence 
of  our  thought. 

The  theory  here  propounded  by  Hamilton,  must  necessa¬ 
rily  provoke  certain  objections,  as  it  builds  on  the  particular 
doctrine  of  the  conditioned  which  was  earlier  made  an 
object  of  criticism.  Hamilton  teaches  that  it  is  just  as 
impossible  to  conceive  an  absolute  commencement  of  the 
series  of  causation,  as  to  conceive  an  infinite  non-commen¬ 
cement  of  them.  These  two  contraries  appear,  to  his  view, 
as  contradictory  and  equally  incomprehensible.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected  that,  as  Hamilton  —  as  shown  above 
—  insists  on  the  “infinite”  being  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  infinite  in  contradistinction  to  the  indefinite,  the 
notion  in  question  comes  to  denote  an  infinite,  given  non¬ 
commencement;  but  a  notion  with  such  a  determination 
is  inconceivable  as  it  contains  a  contradiction.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  “infinite”  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
indefinite,  i.  e.  as  an  expression  of  a  process,  the  notion 
becomes  acceptable;  because  there  is  nothing  incomprehens¬ 
ible  in  the  idea  of  an  indefinite  non-commencement,  since  it 
expresses  the  very  thought  at  the  root  of  the  principle  of 
causation:  that  every  event,  every  phenomenon  has  its 
cause.  An  objection  of  a  similar  quality  holds  true  in  the 
presence  of  the  contrary:  an  absolute  termination  of  the 
series  of  causation,  i.  e.  an  absolute  effect;  and  an  infinite 
non-termination,  i.  e.  an  infinite  effect.  An  absolute  effect, 
which  means  an  effect  which  cannot  be  the  cause  of  a 
new  effect,  is  inconceivable;  whilst  an  infinitely  continued 
effect,  an  infinite  process  of  effect,  does  not  offer  anything 
inacceptable  to  thought.  Whereas  we  cannot  conceive 
anything  by  an  infinite  given  effect,  this  notion  being 
entirely  unthinkable. 

So  the  provisional  result  is  that  the  contraries  posed 
by  Hamilton,  are  not  contradictory,  and  that  if  the  con- 
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trast  is  made  contradictory  by  substituting  the  infinite 
for  the  indefinite,  only  one,  and  not  both,  series  become 
inconceivable. 

In  the  further  exposition  of  his  thoughts  concerning 
the  principles  of  causation,  Hamilton  is,  nevertheless,  led 
to  reflections  which,  to  judge  from  their  whole  character, 
are  foreign  to  the  theory  of  causation  based  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  doctrine  of  the  conditioned.  Scruples  concerning  the 
difficulties  which  might  be  the  outcome  of  the  determination 
of  the  point  of  infinity,  seem  to  have  been  determinant 
for  Hamilton.  At  any  rate  his  thought  undergoes  a  change 
with  the  result  that  he  thinks  he  can  rest  satisfied  with 
the  point  of  absoluteness,  on  which  the  main  stress  is 
now  laid,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 
“It  is  the  former  and  more  obtrusive  extreme,  —  it  is 
the  Absolute  alone  which  constitutes  and  explains  the 
mental  manifestation  of  the  causal  judgment”.1  By  giving 
his  reasoning  this  trend,  Hamilton  becomes  capable  of 
dismissing  the  inadmissible  foundation  on  which  his  theory 
of  causation  originally  rested.  For  if  the  principle  of 
causation  is  solely  characterized  by  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  an  absolute  beginning  and  an  absolute  termina¬ 
tion  —  a  contrast  which  is  not  contradictory  —  there 
lies  in  this  a  signification  of  the  fact  that  the  term: 
negatively  necessary  truth,  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the 
principle  in  question.  For  when  we  cannot  conceive  an 
absolute  limit  of  the  series  of  causation,  neither  on  one 
side  nor  the  other,  the  reason  is  that,  respecting  the  series 
of  causation,  we  cannot  but  conceive  an  infinite  regress 
and  an  infinite  progress,  a  thing  which  does  denote  the 
positively  necessary.  Hamilton  indeed  gives  adhesion  to  such 
a  consideration  when  he  says:  “The  judgment,  that  every 
event  should  have  its  causes,  is  necessary,  and  imposed 
on  us,  as  a  condition  of  our  human  intelligence  itself. 
This  necessity  of  so  thi  ivk  i  n  g  (or  rather,  the 
impossibility  of  thinking  the  contradictory), 
is  the  only  phenomenon  to  be  explained”.2 
“When  we  are  aware  of  something  which  begins  to  be, 
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we  are,  by  the  necessity  of  our  intelligence,  constrained 
to  believe  that  it  has  a  Cause”.1  But  if  this  be  the  case, 
Hamilton  has  at  the  same  moment  acknowledged  a  concep¬ 
tion  which  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  those  who 
consider  the  principle  of  causation  as  “a  simple  primary 
datum,  a  positive  revelation  of  intelligence”.2 

On  the  assumption  that  the  principle  of  causation  could 
be  explained  by  “the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”,  Hamilton 
saw  in  the  above  principle  an  expression  of  the  impotence 
of  thought.  The  “impotence”,  according  to  him,  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  circumstance  that  thought  was 
facing  the  task  of  choosing  between  contradictory 
alternatives  which  were  both  inconceivable.  We  found, 
however,  that  Hamilton,  by  giving  his  doctrine  this  founda¬ 
tion,  was  the  subject  of  an  illusion.  But  even  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  extremes  cannot  be  regarded  as  valid,  the  question 
still  remains  whether  the  principle  of  causation  may  be 
said  to  be  an  expression  of  the  “impotence”  of  thought. 
A  possibility  of  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative 
cannot  be  held  to  be  precluded  beforehand,  but  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  impotence  is,  in  such  a  case,  not  to  be  sought 
where  Hamilton  thought  to  find  it,  but  in  the  circumstance 
that  man  in  his  cognition  —  at  any  rate  as  we  now  know  it 
—  is  bound  to  proceed  by  the  law  of  relation,  by  the 
law  of  the  conditioned.  Examples  of  the  sense  of  being 
fettered,  of  the  sense  of  impotence,  by  being  conscious  of 
the  discursive  character  of  cognition,  abound  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  The  romantic  school  in  Germany  is  a  typical 
instance.  The  representatives  of  this  trend  of  thought,  which 
has  been  adequately  characterized  as  “one  great  impatience”, 
suffer  under  the  step-by-step  process  of  thought  and  cogni¬ 
tion,  unending  as  it  seems.  To  rid  themselves  of  the  sense 
of  impotence,  they  endeavour,  by  way  of  art,  to  attain 
to  the  freedom  and  repose  longed  for,  and  to  the  termination 
desired.  To  let  the  principle  of  causation  stand  as  an 
expression  of  an  impotence  of  this  kind  would  not  be 
alien  to  parts  of  Hamilton’s  thinking.  We  have  previously 
seen,  how  in  moments  of  depression,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  incongruity  of  his  thoughts,  Hamilton  is  led  to 
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disown  himself  as  a  thinker.  At  such  moments  he  sees 
in  the  discursive  nature  of  thought  a  weakness,  and  in 
the  necessity  of  forming  judgments  and  drawing  con¬ 
clusions,  expressions  of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature, 
while  the  supreme  thing  to  him  seems  to  be  cognition 
by  intuition.  But  the  reasoning  appearing  here  must,  as 
said,  be  regarded  as  an  outcome  of  weariness  of  thought. 
Now  there  actually  appears  in  Hamilton  a  preparedness  for 
reflections  which,  departing  from  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  a  desire  and  a  possibility  of  an  explanation  of 
causation,  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  principle  of 
causation  as  an  expression  of  power. 

When  it  is  the  tought  of  our  limited,  finite  cognition 
that  exerts  an  effect  of  depression,  it  might  be  thought 
that  any  consideration  pointing  to  a  possibility  of  extending 
the  restraining  limit  existing  at  a  given  time,  might  be 
valuable.  And  such  a  possibility  is  indeed  involved  in  the 
principle  of  causation,  if  rightly  understood.  When  the 
principle:  every  event  has  its  cause,  forces  itself  upon 
us  as  a  condition  of  human  thinking  —  which  is  Hamilton’s 
view  —  this  means  that  there  is  a  desire  in  us  of  con¬ 
tinually  extending  our  present  cognition  so  that  the  series 
of  causation  (or  the  number  of  series)  are  constantly  led 
farther  and  farther  back,  and  the  intermediate  series  of 
the  known  causal  relations  are  determined  with  in¬ 
creasing  exactitude.  If  this  desire  for  an  explanation  of 
causation  were  only  to  be  considered  as  a  “ pium  desideri- 
um'\  the  principle  of  causation  might  be  said  to  stand  as 
an  expression  of  impotence.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  With 
the  desire  of  seeking  is  combined  the  desire  of  finding; 
of  pointing  out  causes.  What  to  begin  with  may  stand  as 
unexplained,  may  end  by  disclosing  its  contents,  or  at  any 
rate  some  of  its  contents,  to  the  inquisitive  student.  A 
territory  is  reclaimed  for  science,  a  resistance  is  over¬ 
come,  and  what  other  expression  do  we  find  in  science 
for  the  overcoming  of  resistance,  but  power?  The  principle 
of  causation  thus  proves  to  be  a  subservient  means  of 
exxtending  the  limited  horizon  of  cognition.  And  the  asser- 
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tion  that  every  event  has  its  cause  implies  the  assertion 
of  the  possibility  of  continually  extending  the  present 
limit.  So  far  from  being  rightly  termed  an  expression  of 
the  impotence  of  our  thought,  the  principle  of  causation 
must  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  its  very  power.1 
Nor  is  such  a  view  alien  to  Hamilton.  In  his  doctrine 
of  the  feelings  he  characterizes  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
as  one  attending  the  mental  energy  in  its  free,  unrestrained 
expansion.  “The  more  perfect,  the  more  pleasurable,  the 
energy;  the  more  imperfect,  the  more  painful”.2  Applied 
to  the  work  of  inquiry,  it  must  hold  true,  according  to 
Hamilton’s  reasoning,  that  whenever  the  inquirer  is  enabled 
to  find  an  explanation  of  causation,  he  feels  pleasure; 
on  a  contrary  supposition,  pain.  The  highest  degree  of 
pain  would  appear,  if  either  the  matter  could  not  be  dealt 
with  by  the  principle  of  causation,  or  there  was  no  more 
matter  left  to  be  subjected  to  an  examination.  In  either 
case  the  person  who  was  still  harbouring  a  desire  of 
causal  explanation,  would  feel  his  impotence  in  a  singular 
manner.  The  thought  of  the  value  of  the  fact  that  man 
ever  can  find  employment  for  his  powers,  takes  up  a 
momentous  place  in  Hamilton’s  thinking.  As  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Hamilton  finds  in  Lessing’s  words  about  the  un¬ 
tiring  search  a  view  which  he  admits  as  his  own,  and 
as  a  result  of  which  he  has  given  utterance  to  some  of 
his  sublimest  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  the  youth  that 
gathered  about  his  professional  chair,  and  into  whose  minds 
he  endeavoured  to  instil  a  vivid  impression  of  the  large 
horizon  open  to  all  free  thinking  and  inquiry. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this  liberal 
view,  Hamilton  occasionally  allowed  his  own  thinking  to  be 
fettered,  thus  narrowing  his  own  sphere  of  vision,  because  he 
caused  himself  to  be  determined  by  considerations  which 
were  irrelevant  to  thought  in  itself;  and  this  fact  is  discern¬ 
ible  in  his  theory  of  causation  with  its  complex  constituents. 
A  dogmatic  element  is  thus  prevalent  when  we  see  that 
the  causal  theory,  resting  on  the  special  doctrine  of  the 
conditioned,  is  to  serve  religious  purposes,  in  as  far  as 
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belief  is  requisite  in  an  ultimate  or  primary  unity,  though 
we  are  not  destined  to  apprehend  it  in  itself.1 

If  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  causation  did  hold  nothing  but  a 
theory,  determined  by  religious  regards  and  based  on  logical 
misapprehensions,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  reason  to 
attach  to  it  any  greater  value.  But,  as  already  pointed  out, 
there  are  noteworthy  elements  of  a  critical  character  forming 
parts  of  his  doctrine.  It  was  stated  above  that  Hamilton 
looks  upon  the  thought  of  an  absolutely  limited  series 
of  causation,  an  absolute  beginning  and  an  absolute  termina¬ 
tion,  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  our  cognition. 
By  this  view  the  notion  of  “an  absolute  cause”  becomes 
inacceptable,  inasmuch  as  “cause”  requires  a  relation,  and 
“absolute”  supersedes  every  relation. 2  The  peculiar  thing 
about  all  explanation  of  causation  is  that  the  series  of 
causation  are  inconceivable  as  terminated,  either  regressively 
or  progressively.  When  it  is  impossible  here  to  fix  any 
limit,  the  reason  for  this  fact  must  be  sought  in  the 
nature  of  the  reflecting  consciousness,  according  to  which 
only  the  conditioned  can  be  knowable  —  “to  think  is  to 
condition”.  The  principle  of  causation  thus  appears  as  an 
expression  of  the  conditionality  of  our  cognition. 

Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  causation  then,  provisionally', 
shows  us,  that  in  the  same  measure  as  Hamilton  thinks  he 
is  able  to  employ  his  special  doctrine  of  the  conditioned 
(“the  Law  of  the  Conditioned”)  as  a  foundation  of  his 
theory  of  causation,  in  the  same  measure  is  he  led  into 
insuperable  difficulties,  the  character  of  which  he  partially 
appears  to  be  conscious  of,  whereas,  when  he  departs  from 
his  general  doctrine  of  the  conditioned  nature  of  our  cogni¬ 
tion,  he  arrives  at  the  result  that  the  principle  of  causation 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  form  of  the  conditionality 
of  thought. 

If,  on  the  ground  of  what  has  hitherto  been  stated 
concerning  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  the  principle  of  causality, 
a  judgment  were  to  be  passed  oh  the  merits  of  Hamilton’s 
relation  to  Hume’s  problem,  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  doing 
injustice  to  the  former.  The  possibility  of  such  a  peril  has 
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not  —  it  appears  to  me  —  been  paid  heed  to  by  several 
of  those  critics  who  have  subjected  Hamilton’s  thoughts 
to  investigation.  Hamilton,  it  is  said, 1  has  not  been 
aware  that  the  problem  under  debate  is  not  of  a  psycho¬ 
logical,  but  of  an  epistemological  character.  Hume  asks 
the  question  epistemologically,  Hamilton  answers  it  psycho¬ 
logically,  and  the  latter  does  not  go  beyond  the  sphere  of 
psychology  at  all,  since  the  analyses  contained  in  his  doc¬ 
trine  merely  evince  that  the  thinking  consciousness  endeav¬ 
ours  to  employ  the  principle  of  causation,  which  is  designated 
as  “an  inevitable  necessity  to  our  nature’’,  “a  fundamental 
law  for  our  intellectual  nature”,  but  this  is  not  the  point 
in  question.  Furthermore  it  is  objected2  that  Hamilton 
does  not  define  the  problem  of  causation  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  usually  apprehended,  by  which  he  only 
occasions  confusion  and  contributes  nothing  to  the  solution 
of  this  important  problem;  for  the  question  of  the  capacity 
or  incapacity  of  conceiving  the  series  of  causes  as  ter¬ 
minated,  does  not  concern  the  problem  of  the  validity  of 
the  causal  proposition.  Mill  feels  rather  inclined  to  regard 
Hamilton’s  speculation  as  “ une  7nauvaise  plaisanterie  ’. 

In  the  presence  of  the  objections  raised  here  it  must 
be  conceded  that  Hamilton’s  theory  of  causation,  based 
on  his  special  doctrine  of  the  conditioned,  is  mistaken, 

a  fact  that  has  been  stated  above.  Moreover  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  however  well  founded  Hamilton’s  conception 
of  the  principle  of  causation,  as  an  expression  of  the 

conditionally  of  thought,  be,  he  does  not  thereby  get  outside 
the  sphere  of  psychology.  But  at  this  point  I,  for  my 

part,  cease  to  agree  with  the  above  critics.  The  latter 

do  not,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  noticed  that  Hamilton, 
as  stated  above,  has  shewn  clearly  and  distinctly  that  he 
has  understood  Hume’s  problem,  as  he  expressly  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  application  of  the  principle  of  causa¬ 
tion  and  the  justification  of  this  application,  being  himself 
of  opinion  that  neither  experience  nor  demonstration  can 
evince  the  validity  of  the  principle.  What  he  has  performed 
by  his  critical  thought  concerning  the  principle  of  causation 
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is,  provisionally,  merely  that  of  having  shown  how  the 
appearance  and  application  of  the  principle  may  be  under¬ 
stood  from  the  standpoint  of  an  examination  of  the 
psychological  presuppositions.  What  remains  to  be  done, 
is  to  furnish  an  epistemological  investigation.  Such  an 
investigation  appears  to  me  to  be  traceable  in  the  following 
reflections. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  on  logic  Hamilton,  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  a  German  work,  states  that  there  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  must  be  closely  observed,  namely  the  distinction 
between  reason  and  cause.  “Reason  is  something  different 
from  Cause,  and  Consequent  something  different  from 
Effect,  though  cause  and  effect,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
conceived  in  thought,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  reason  and  consequent.  Cause  is  thus  thought  of  as  a 
real  object,  which  affords  the  reason  of  the  existence  of 
another  real  object,  the  effect;  and  effect  is  thought  of 
as  a  real  object,  which  in  the  consequent  of  another  real 
object,  the  cause.  Accordingly,  every  cause  is  recognised 
in  thought  as  a  reason,  and  every  effect  is  recognised 
in  thought  as  a  consequent;  but  the  converse  is  not  true, 
that  every  reason  is  really  considered  a  cause,  and  every 
consequent  really  considered  an  effect.  We  must,  therefore, 
carefully  distinguish  mere  reason  and  mere  consequent, 
that  is,  ideal  or  logical  reason  and  consequent,  from  the 
reason  which  is  a  cause  and  the  consequent  which  is  an 
effect,  that  is,  real  or  metaphysical  reason  and  consequent”.1 

By  adopting  this  view,  Hamilton  has  not  only  renewed 
a  valuable  point  of  view  within  English  thought  by  reviving 
the  important  distinction  between  reason  and  cause  al¬ 
ready  appearing  in  Hobbes, 2  but  he  has  cleared  a  ground 
on  which  the  epistemological  debate  can  be  conducted. 
Now  the  question  is,  what  solution  the  problem  of  causality 
is  arrived  at  by  Hamilton’s  recognition  of  the  fact  that  reason 
and  cause  are  not  identical  notions.  The  answer  appears 
to  me  to  be  given  in  the  following  passage:  “The  ratio 
essendi,  or  the  law  of  Cause  and  Effect,  can  indeed 
only  by  thought  under  the  form  of  ratio  cognoscendi, 
or  the  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent”.3  These  words 
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seem  to  contain  the  notion  that  the  validity  of  the  principle 
of  causation  is  dependent  on  the  possibility  of  establishing 
the  analogies  of  reason-consequent  and  cause-effect. 

Provided  that  the  conception  maintained  by  me  here 
is  right,  it  will  be  seen  that  Hamilton’s  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  causality  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  advanced  by  Kant.  “That  something 
happens,  then”,  Kant  has  it,  “is  a  perception  which  belongs 
to  a  possible  experience,  which  becomes  real,  only  because 
I  look  upon  the  phenomenon  as  determined  in  regard  to 
its  place  in  time,  consequently  as  an  object,  which  can 
always  be  found  by  means  of  a  rule  in  the  connected  series 
of  my  perceptions.  But  this  rule  of  the  determination 
of  a  thing  according  to  succession  in  time  is  as  follows: 
‘In  what  precedes  may  be  found  the  condition  under 
which  an  event  always  (that  is,  necessarily)  follows.’  From 
all  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect 
is  the  principle  of  possible  experience,  that  is,  of  objective 
cognition  of  phenomena,  in  regard  to  their  relations  in 

the  succession  of  time  ...  If,  on  the  contrary,  when  I 
posited  the  antecedent,  the  event  did  not  necessarily  follow, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  subjective 
play  of  my  imagination,  and  if  in  this  I  represented  to' 
my  self  anything  as  objective,  I  must  look  upon  it  as  a 
mere  dream”. 1  In  pointing  out  the  existing  relation  of 
analogy  between  the  principle  of  reason  and  consequent 
and  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect,  Kant  saw  a  possibility 
of  solving  Hume’s  problem,  taking  it  for  granted  that, 

“because”  this  relation  holds  true,  the  principle  of  causation 
holds  true  too, 2  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  proof,  he  thought  he  had  given  was  in  reality  a 
postulate,  as  it  had  not  as  yet  been  shewn,  whether  the 
analogy  could  be  effected.  The  dogmatic  element  in 
his  reasoning  would  here  vanish,  if  it  was  amended  so  as 
to  state  that  the  scientific  explanation  of  cause  is  valid, 
in  so  far  as  the  aforementioned  analogy  can  be  effected.3 
But  Hume’s  problem  is  not  solved  by  this,  and  further 

than  giving  to  Hume  this  critical  answer,  no  one  has 

as  yet  arrived.4  8* 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  Hamilton  can  be  said  to  have 
adopted  this  critical  view,  and  thus  have  attained  further 
than  Kant  in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  causality. 
He  makes  indeed  the  observation  that  the  principle  of 
reason  and  consequent  is  not  a  metaphysical  principle,  but 
a  merely  logical  one, 1  in  which  case  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  avoiding  the  absolute  point  of  view;  but 
the  thought  is  not  evolved  in  this  direction  and  thus 
become?  of  no  consequence.  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  cau¬ 
sation,  on  the  other  hand,  obtains  the  preference  over 
Kant’s  by  accounting  for  the  psychological  basis  of 
the  principle  of  causation.  We  feel  here  that  Hamilton  is 
a  member  of  the  English  school,  which  always  has  laid 
the  stress  on  psychological  analysis.  By  making  the 
principle  of  causation  appear  as  a  special  expression  of 
the  nature  and  activity  of  consciousness,  as  a  special  in¬ 
stance  of  the  law  prevailing  throughout  within  human 
cognition,  and  which  lays  down  that  we  can  only  conceive 
the  relative,  the  conditioned,  Hamilton  brings  about  the 
unity  that  is  wanting  in  Kant,  to  whom  the  principle  of 
causation  stands  as  an  independent,  isolated  principle.2 

When  mentioning  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  causation  there 
is  another  factor  that  is  to  be  observed.  For  Hamilton,  and 
Kant  too,  the  point  of  view  of  continuity  plays  a  great 
role.  This  view  is  the  basis  of  Hamilton’s  critical  reflections 
on  causality,  cause  and  effect  being  considered,  not  as 
two  differing  “things”,  but  as  the  same  in  different  forms.3 
By  this  that  conception  is  corrected  which,  e.  g.,  we 
find  in  Hume,  and  which  brings  cause  and  effect  into 
an  external  relation  to  each  other.  For  Hamilton  it  is 
thus  a  natural  and  necessary  thought  that  the  aggregate 
existence  can  neither  be  amplified  nor  diminished,  but 
can  only  appear  under  different  forms  at  different  times. 
“We  are  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought,  that  there  can 
be  an  atom  absolutely  added  to,  or  an  atom  absolutely 
taken  away  from,  existence  in  general”.4  This  view,  which 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  assertion  of  the  constancy 
of  matter,  is  applied  to  causality,  which  expresses  an 
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equivalence,  the  effect  containing  no  more  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cause,  and  the  cause  containing  everything  im¬ 
plied  in  the  affect.  As  it  appears,  Hamilton  here  lays  down 
the  strict  explanation  of  causation,  most  likely  influenced 
by  his  consciousness  of  the  analogy  between  the  principle 
of  reason  and  consequence  and  the  principle  of  causation. 
That  such  an  explanation  would  be  the  ideal  is  indubitably 
certain;  it  has  indeed,  under  certain  conditions,  proved 
that  the  more  precisely  the  relation  of  the  series  of  causation 
is  determined,  the  more  it  approaches  to  equivalence; 
but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  conformity  to  law,  of 
necessity,  is  identical  with  equivalence. 1  Hamilton’s  sta¬ 
tement  of  the  equivalence  of  causality  and  his  denomina¬ 
tion  of  cause  as  power,2  has  evoked  the  supposition  that 
Hamilton  by  that  has  anticipated  the  establishment  of  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  This  supposition 
must  be  due  to  a  misapprehension,  however,  since  already 
Huyghens  and  Leibniz  formulated  that  proposition  as  a 
proposition  of  reason.3  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
empirical  foundation  of  the  proposition  was  not  established 
till  Hamilton’s  own  time,  when  various  thinkers,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other  and  almost  simultaneously,  veri¬ 
fied  the  proposition  by  experiment.  An  anticipation  is  out 
of  the  question,  as  far  as  Hamilton  is  concerned;  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  that,  had  he  been  more  deeply  interested 
in  researches  into  the  science  of  nature,  he  might  have  con¬ 
trived  to  prove  the  aforesaid  proposition  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment;  for,  to  the  inquires  who  furnished  the  proof  from 
experience  for  the  law  of  energy,  it  was,  as  it  was  to  Hamil¬ 
ton,  a  matter  of  course  that  there  was  equivalence  between 
cause  and  effect,  regarding  as  they  did  —  presumably 
departing  from  the  analogy  of  reason  and  consequent  — - 
the  proposition  of  “ causa  aequat  effectum  ’  as  a  truth  of 
reason.4 

In  spite  of  the  dogmatic  elements  prevailing  in  Hamilton’s 
doctrine  of  causation,  his  thoughts  on  the  principle  of 
causation  contain  such  a  great  number  of  interesting  and 
valuable  reflections  that  they  may  lay  claim  to  the  attention 
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of  philosophers  to  this  day.  By  the  emphasis  he  lays  on 
the  view  of  continuity,  he  is  able  to  get  beyond  that 
“ experientia  vaga'  which  the  doctrine  of  the  cognitive 
value  of  individual  perception  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  lead  to.  As  previously  shown,  it  is  just  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  reality  consists  in  connexion 
which  leads  Hamilton  to  abandon  the  Reidean  theory, 
and  which  determines  his  conception  of  the  character  of 
scientific  cognition.  Both  from  psychological  and  from  epi¬ 
stemological  points  of  view  Hamilton  possessed  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  contributing  valuable  work.  When  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  carrying  his  critical  reflections  to  the  unity  which 
he  himself  regarded  as  the  aim  of  philosophy,  the  reason 
must,  to  some  extent,  be  sought  in  his  fear  that  individuals 
should  be  made  to  suffer  by  the  abandonment  of  certain 
traditional  views.  How  Hamilton,  in  spite  of  this  anxiety, 
was  able  to  maintain  valuable  opinions  on  this  point,  I 
shall  try  to  show  in  the  following  chapter. 


VI.  THE  FREEDOM  OF  WILL 


In  the  previous  pages  the  fact  has  several  times  been  pointed 
to  that  Hamilton’s  thinking  is  peculiar  by  the  incongruous 
elements  it  contains,  dogmatic  and  critical  trains  of  thought 
encountering  and  grappling  with  each  other.  The  quality 
of  this  dualism  in  Hamilton’s  thinking  is  supposed  to  have 
been  illustrated  by  the  attempt  made  in  the  preceding 
investigation  to  disentangle  the  different  components,  test 
their  value  and  understand  their  origin.  A  problem  closely 
connected  with  that  treated  in  the  previous  chapter, 
will  be  pointed  out  here,  namely  the  problem  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  by  which  the  character  of 
Hamilton’s  philosophy  will  be  further  elucidated. 

Hamilton’s  special  doctrine  of  causation  —  the  dogmatic 
—  which  was  based  on  the  theory  of  “the  Law  of  the 
Conditioned”,  was,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  not  only 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  a  philosophical  problem, 
but  to  serve  “practical”  purposes  as  well.  Like  the  founder 
of  the  school  from  which  he  had  proceeded,  Hamilton  could 
not  avoid  noticing  that  there  were  in  Hume’s  philosophy 
views  which  led,  not  only  to  an  epistemological,  but  to 
a  religious  scepticism.  Religious  scepticism  meaning  to 
Hamilton  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  dogmatic 
religion,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  moment  for  him  to  find 
a  point  of  view  by  which  these  may  be  sustained.  This 
point  of  view  he  thinks  he  can  find  in  the  assertion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  Departing  from  the  assumption, 
he  says,  that  “acts  of  volition  are  results  of  the  same 
iron  necessity  which  determines  the  phenomena  of  matter”, 
the  basis  of  all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed,  is 
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annihilated.1  It  is  urgent,  therefore,  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  free  will,  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  his  theory  of 
causation  will  yield  the  necessary  assistance,  as  it  contains 
a  protection  against  fatalism  and  atheism.2  The  value  of 
the  doctrine  of  causation  in  this  respect,  would  be  due  to 
the  fact  that,  the  contradictory  alternatives  being  alike 
incomprehensible,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  belief 
which  here  denotes  certain  ethico-religious  elements  — 
from  becoming  the  determining  factor,  as  “thought’,  on 
this  point,  is  “impotent”.  What  justifies  this  belief  in  the 
freedom  of  will  is  the  circumstance  that  there  has  been 
implanted  in  man  a  consciousness  of  duty  and  moral 
responsibility;  in  this  very  consciousness  “freedom”  dis¬ 
plays  itself. 3 

With  regard  to  this  train  of  thought  we  may  urge, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  basis,  the  doctrine  of  “the 
Law  of  the  Conditioned”,  does  not  possess  the  sustaining 
power  Hamilton  thought  could  be  attributed  to  it.  In  the 
second  place  the  objection  must  be  made  that  Hamilton, 
in  his  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  is  guilty 
of  various  misapprehensions.  Thus  materialism  and  ne¬ 
cessity  are  identified 4  when  he  says  that  the  atheist 
...  holds  matter  or  necessity  to  be  the  original  principle 
of  all  that  is”.5  It  seems  to  have  escaped  Hamilton’s 
attention  that,  although  materialism  may  very  well  be 
said  to  acknowledge  determinism,  the  inverse  case  does 
not  hold  true.  The  history  of  thought  provides  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  fact  that  determinism  has  been  connected 
with  the  highest  forms  of  idealism.  Even  representatives  of 
dogmatic  religion,  as  for  instance  St.  Augustine  and  Luther, 
have  been  able  to  reconcile  their  view  of  life  with  the 
deterministic  view.6  Furthermore  Hamilton  is  apt  to  think 
that  necessity  and  fatalism  are  convertible  terms.  “That 
there  exists  no  free  causation,  that  is,  that  there  is  no 
cause  which  is  not  itself  merely  an  effect, 
existence  being  only  a  series  of  determined  antecedents 
and  determined  consequents  . . .  this  is  an  assertion  of 
Fatalism”,7  When  Hamilton  arrives  at  such  a  view  of 
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the  case,  this  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  religious  point  of  view  in  a  connection  to  which 
it  does  not  of  necessity  belong.  The  religious  doctrine 
of  necessity,  fatalism,  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or 
whatever  name  is  applied,  presents  itself  with  a  teleological 
impress  alien  to  the  scientific  notion  of  necessity.  In 
one  passage  Hamilton  enters  upon  observations  which 
indicate  the  possibility  of  considering  causality  from  a 
teleological  point  of  view.1  In  so  far  it  is  intelligible  that 
he  can  make  fatalism  and  determinism  identical  notions. 
But,  as  said,  there  is  nothing  in  the  scientific  notion  of 
necessity  which  justifies  an  introduction  of  teleology.  The 
determinism  which  discloses  itself  in  causality  is  of  an 
analogous  quality  with  that  which  displays  itself  in 
the  logical  relation  of  reason  and  consequent.  What  we 
call  cause  is  for  us  the  reason  of  expecting  the  event 
we  call  effect. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  to  see,  how¬ 
ever,  how  Hamilton,  by  continually  and  energetically 
working  with  the  problem,  gets  through  at  last.  His  great 
ideas  of  individuality  refuse  to  submit  to  a  train  of  thought 
by  which  man  is  to  be  considered  as  an  individual  who 
is  entirely  subject  to  a  freak  of  chance,  deprived  of  liberty 
of  action  and  of  all  right  to  decide  for  himself,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  critical  thinking  does  not  allow  him 
to  disown  the  principle  of  causation.  Hamilton  here  appears 
to  have  had  the  same  experience  as  Stuart  Mill,  who 
only  after  protracted  cogitation  came  to  understand  the 
doctrine  of  determinism.  “I  felt”,  says  Mill  in  his  Auto¬ 
biography,  ‘‘as  if  I  was  scientifically  proved  to  be  the 
helpless  slave  of  antecedent  circumstances;  as  if  my  character 
and  that  of  all  others  had  been  formed  for  us  by  agencies 
beyond  our  control,  and  was  wholly  out  of  our  own  power. 
I  often  said  to  myself,  what  a  relief  it  would  be  if  I 
could  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  character 
by  circumstances;  and  remembering  the  wish  of  Fox  respect¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  resistance  to  goverments,  that  it 
might  never  be  forgotten  by  kings,  nor  remembered  by 
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subjects,  I  said  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  could  be  belived  by  all  quoad  the  characters 
of  others,  and  disbelieved  in  regard  to  their  own.  I  fonderea 
painfully  on  the  subject,  till  gradually  I  saw  light  through 
it.  I  perceived,  that  the  word  Necessity,  as  a  name  for 
the  doctrine  of  Cause  and  Effect  applied  to  human  action, 
carried  with  it  a  misleading  association;  and  that  this 
association  was  the  operative  force  in  the  depressing  and 
paralyzing  influence  which  I  had  experienced :  I  saw  that 
though  our  character  is  formed  by  circumstances,  our  own 
desires  can  do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances,  and  that 
what  is  really  inspiriting  and  ennobling  in  the  doctrine  of 
freewill,  is  the  conviction  that  we  have  real  power  over 
the  formation  of  our  own  character;  that  our  will,  by 
influencing  some  of  our  circumstances,  can  modify  our 
future  habits  or  capabilities  of  willing  ....  The  theory, 
which  I  now  for  the  first  time  rightly  apprehended,  ceased 
altogether  to  be  discouraging,  and  besides  the  relief  to  my 
spirits,  I  no  longer  suffered  under  the  burden,  so  heavy 
to  one  who  aims  at  being  a  reformer  in  opinions,  of 
thinking  one  doctrine  true,  and  the  contrary  doctrine 
morally  beneficial.”1  We  shall  now  see  how  Hamilton,  like 
Mill,  arrives  at  the  recognition  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
determinateness  of  the  will  is  neither  an  impediment  to 
the  development  of  individual  life,  nor  a  violation  of  the 
scientific  point  of  view. 

The  following  utterances  may  be  considered  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  termination  of  a  series  of  reflections,  and  of 
the  transition  to  the  critical  point  of  view.  “Every  effort 
(he  says)  to  bring  the  fact  of  liberty  within  the  compass 
of  our  conceptions,  only  results  in  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  some  more  or  less  disguised  form  of  necessity”.2 
The  same  thought  reappears  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Reid’s 
Works,  in  which  it  says:  “We  ...,  in  thought,  never 
escape  determination  and  necessity”.3  In  his  attempt  to 
get  a  clear  notion  of  the  problem,  Hamilton,  rightly  recog¬ 
nising  that  psychology  cannot  here  be  left  out  of  consider¬ 
ation,  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  way  in  which  voli- 
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tions  manifest  themselves.  He  here  arrives  at  the  result  that 
“voluntary  conation  is  a  faculty  which  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  energy  through  a  pain  or  pleasure”.1  By  these 
words  Hamilton  has  distinctly  pronounced  that  the  will 
is  subject  to  motives,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
principle  of  causation  finds  application  to  the  phenomenon  of 
will.  How  convinced  he  is  of  the  accuracy  of  this  assump¬ 
tion,  is  seen  by  his  turning  polemically  on  Reid,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  the  notion  of  motive  could  be  conceived 
without  any  relation  to  the  notion  of  cause  —  and  by  his 
firmly  asserting  that  motive  and  cause  are  inseparable, 
as  every  motive  is  to  be  considered  a  cause. 2  It  is  thus 
by  causality  that  the  relation  of  motive  becomes  intelligible. 
Hamilton  elsewhere  enters  upon  the  thought  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  reverse  case :  that  the  phenomenon  of  will 
throws  light  upon  the  notion  of  causality.  “Our  internal 
experience,  especially  in  the  relation  of  our  volitions  to 
their  effects,  may  be  useful  in  giving  us  a  clearer  notion 
of  causality”. 3  The  wording  is  not  quite  clear,  as  the 
“effects  of  volition”  may  also  be  understood  as  some¬ 
thing  external,  e.  g.  the  moving  of  a  limb.  This  “causality  , 
however,  is  not  acknowledged  by  Hamilton,  as  we  have  seen, 
because  the  connection  between  the  physiological  and  the 
mental  is  as  yet  unknowable. 4  Over  against  Maine  de 

Biran,  Hamilton  asserted,  as  mentioned  before,  the  follow¬ 
ing  observation:  we  have  no  consciousness  of  any  causal  con¬ 
nection  between  the  extreme  links  of  this  chain  the 
volition  to  move  and  the  limb  moving. 5  When  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  volition  is  to  throw  light  upon  the  notion  of 
causality,  the  essential  thing  does  not  appear  to  be  the 

effect  of  our  volitions,  but  their  causes,  their  motives. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  evident  from  the  controversial 
remarks  addressed  to  de  Biran,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
what  we  are  cognisant  of  are  only  the  two  links :  the 

corporeal  movement  and  the  internal  act  of  mental  deter¬ 
mination.  By  calling  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  motive 
there  is,  indeed,  established  a  factor  which  throws  light 
on  the  notion  of  causality;  but  it  must  be  noted  too  that 
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this  “light”  is  derived  from  causality  itself,  inasmuch  as 
determinism  means  nothing  else  but  causality  applied  within 
the  province  of  volition.  Whatever  the  case  may  be  as 
regards  this  single  statement  of  Hamilton’s,  the  fact  remains, 
at  any  rate,  that,  by  taking  his  departure  from  psycholog¬ 
ical  considerations,  he  has  arrived  at  the  recognition  that 
psychology,  as  such,  can  have  no  objection  to  determinism, 
by  which  Hamilton  renews  an  old  and  valuable  point  of 
view  within  English  thought. 

Hamilton’s  grappling  with  the  problem  has  opened  his 
eyes,  not  only  to  the  psychological  phase  of  the  matter,  but 
also  to  the  ethical.  Side  by  side  with  the  thought  that  man’s 
responsibility  and  sense  of  duty  are  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  will  being  free,  another  thought  emerges,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  is  just  the  ethical  view  of  man  which 
leads  to  the  assumption  of  the  will  being  determined. 
Hamilton  asks  the  question  whether  our  consciousness  of 
moral  liberty  is  to  be  superior  to  the  causal  principle, 
and  he  replies  that  there  is  no  reason  for  that. 1  “It  is 
impossible”,  he  has  it  somewhere  else,  “to  see  how'  a 
cause,  undetermined  by  any  motive,  can  be  a  rational, 
moral,  and  accountable  cause”. 2  Most  clearly  Hamilton’s1 
altered  train  of  thought  appears  in  the  following  passage : 
“A  motiveless  volition  would,  if  conceived  possible,  be 
conceived  as  morally  worthless”. 3 

By  these  statements  Hamilton  has  revealed  that  he  does 
not  consider  the  relations  of  ethics  and  determinism  as  a 
contrast,  but,  on  the  contrary,  takes  it  for  granted  that 
our  volitions  are  motived.  The  desire  for  unity  which  he 
found  in  the  combining  nature  of  consciousness  and  in 
the  work  of  human  knowledge  to  effect  a  causal  ex¬ 
planation  of  life,  Hamilton  has  found  again,  under  an 
ethical  form,  in  the  desire  of  the  individual  being  to  pre¬ 
serve  harmony  with  his  own  self  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
A  man  of  pronounced  character  as  he  was  himself,  and  with 
a  sense  of  understanding  and,  if  possible,  of  contributing 
to  the  development  of  the  individual  character  of  other 
people  of  which  we  find  a  beautiful  testimony  in  his 
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writings  —  he  has  arrived  at  seeing  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  understanding  individual  life  till  the  causal 
principle  can  be  applied  to  it,  whereas,  as  he  puts  it,  “the 
doctrine  of  a  motiveless  volition  would  be  only  casualism”.1 
All  ethical  desire,  all  work  to  evoke  it  in  others,  would 
indeed  be  hopeless,  if  the  principle  of  causation  should 
not  be  valid  within  the  province  of  the  mind.  Just  as  our 
possibility  of  interfering  with  external  nature  to  make  it 
serve  our  purpose  is  dependent  on  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  so,  in  the  province  of  internal  nature,  are 
we  able  to  work  up  towards  what  is  ideal  in  us,  only  ^hen 
human  nature  is  subject  to  conformity.  Whenever  we  aim 
at  educating  or  punishing,  we  find  this  presupposition 
to  be  present,  because  our  work,  in  this  respect,  would 
otherwise  be  in  vain.  “What  has  no  cause  I  cannot  prepare; 
in  the  presence  of  that  I  am  facing  the  furtuitous  and 
capricious”, says  a  modern  philosopher.3 

If  Hamilton  had  subjected  the  thought  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  will  to  a  more  comprehensive  investigation, 
thereby  making  it  occupy  a  greater  place  in  his  thinking, 
within  which  it  now  only  appears  as  a  phase,  possibilities 
would  have  opened  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  way 
in  which  the  moral  liberty  of  man  can  subsist  with  the 
application  of  the  causal  principle  within  the  province  of 
the  will.  From  Spinoza  he  might  have  learned  that  man 
only  appears  as  morally  free,  as  long  as  the  individual,  in 
his  ethical  judging  and  acting,  is  determined  by  what,  on 
serious  consideration,  appear  to  him  to  be  expressions  of 
his  proper  nature;  and  this  may  be  displayed  in  a  desire, 
aiming  alike  at  the  assertion  of  his  own  individuality  and 
at  the  regard  paid  to  that  of  others.  Hamilton  s  theistical 
view  of  life  has,  maybe,  prevented  him  from  learning  from 
the  Hebrew  pantheist  on  this  point. 
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The  English-Scottish  philosophy  up  to  the  days  of 
Hamilton  shows,  in  comparison  with  the  German,  a  but 
slightly  developed  desire  for  framing  metaphysical  systems. 
The  cause  of  this  is  scarcely  to  be  sought  in  the  sup¬ 
position  that  .  the  English-Scottish  mind  is  less  “ar¬ 
chitectonic  in  its  nature”  than  the  German,  but  rather 
in  the  pronounced  sense  of  reality  inherent  in  the  character 
of  the  English-Scottish  people,  which,  when  it  is  a  case  of 
building  —  be  it  either  in  the  external  or  the  internal 
world  —  does  not  permit  one  disregard  the  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  edifice 
is  to  be  raised.  Attention  to  the  significance  of  the  fun¬ 
damental,  and  desire  of  building  on  “the  fertile  lowlands 
of  experience”,  early  gained  ground  in  English-Scottish 
thought,  leading  it  to  psychological  and  epistemological 
investigations  which,  for  the  time  being,  gave  plenty  of 
work  and  for  the  moment  prevented  the  framing  of  meta¬ 
physical  systems.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
metaphysics  bear  no  part  in  English-Scottish  philosophy. 
But  the  place  assigned  to  it,  and  the  character  it  dis¬ 
plays,  generally  seem  to  be  determined,  more  by  some 
traditionally  decided  conception  of  the  necessity  of  acknow- 
edging  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  dogmatic  religion  whose 
metaphysical  components  are  accepted,  than  by  reflections 
derived  from  a  purely  philosophical  interest.  Metaphysical 
considerations  consequently  assume,  with  the  English  and 
the  Scotch,  greatly  religious  as  they  are,  a  theological 
character,  most  often  of  an  apologetic  nature,  and  it  is 
a  rare  exception  to  meet  with  a  thinker  who,  desiring 
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to  take  an  independent  standpoint  determined  by  thought 
alone,  turns  away  from  any  theologico-religious  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  life.  The  critical  reflection  found  in  those  few  who 
have  subjected  metaphysics  to  an  examination,  principally 
aim  at  the  existing  theological  metaphysics,  while  the  ge¬ 
neral  question  concerning  the  capacity  and  value  of  meta¬ 
physical  theories  are  not  subjected  to  any  close  discus¬ 
sion.  Of  those  who,  on  this  point,  have  displayed  a  more 
independent  appreciation,  three  are  to  be  mentioned,  namely 
Thomas  Hobbes,  John  Toland  and  David  Hume. 

Departing  from  the  recognition  that  universe  never 
appears  to  us  as  limited,  the  attitude  of  Hobbes  towards 
the  fashioning  of  metaphysical  thoughts  is  one  of  scep¬ 
ticism,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  one  of  dismissal.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  universe  as  a  unity,  he  says,  very  few  questions 
can  be  put,  and  none  of  them  can  be  answered.1  For  the 
inquirer,  who  works  within  the  finite,  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  the  infinity  of  the  universe. 2  He  who  wants  answers 
to  the  questions  concerning  the  origin,  size,  and  duration 
of  the  world,  must  be  referred  to  the  theologians;  for 
“ primitiae  sapientiae"  lie  outside  the  province  of  scientific 
cognition.3  With  an  unmistakeable  side-glance  at  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  metaphysics  to  establish  a  knowledge  where  no 
knowledge  is  possible,  he  speaks  about  those  “ qui  de 
rebus  valde  subtilibus  cum  nihil  intelligent ,  tntelligere  ta- 
men  videri  volunt,"  by  which  reason  their  words  are 
distinguished  by  „a  lack  of  connexion  in  the  train  of 
reasoning”.4  Curiously  enough,  Hobbes,  in  other  passages, 
expresses  opinions  in  decided  opposition  to  the  above 
train  of  thought,  as  when  he  says,  that  ‘‘all  men  that 
will  consider,  may  naturally  know  that  God  is”  as  “the 
first  power  of  all  powers,  and  first  cause  of  all  causes”.5 

Hobbes’s  recognition  of  an  ultimate  cause  is  the  more 
striking,  inasmuch  as  he  has  admitted  the  thought  that 
the  chain  of  causation  cannot  be  conceived  as  terminated.6 
Whether  the  contradiction  found  here  in  Hobbes  is  to  be 
considered  as  absolute,  or  merely  relative,  I  shall  not 
decide.  In  favour  of  a  merely  relative  contradiction  may  be 
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cited  especially  Hobbes’s  treatment  of  the  problem  of  religion, 
which  he  subjects  to  a  psychological  investigation,  resulting 
in  the  conclusion  that  religion  and  superstition  have  the 
same  source,  namely,  fear  and  anxiety  in  the  process  of  life, 
and  ignorance  of  scientific  explanation.1  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  Hobbes,  in  the  above  passages,  states  that  a  knowledge 
of  God  is  out  of  the  question,  because  man  “cannot  conceive 
the  idea  of  divine  nature’’.2  Perhaps  Hobbes,  fully  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  not  everybody  could  share  his  liberal  attitude 
to  the  religious  problem  (perhaps  also  for  fear  of  un¬ 
pleasantness),  has  accomodated  himself  to  the  mode  of 
expression  of  his  own  times,  resting  assured  that  people 
in  time  would  develop  so  as  to  take  a  more  independent 
and  critical  attitude.  “ Paulatim  eruditur  vulgus,  et  verbo- 
ncm  quibus  utitur,  tandem  aliquando  vim  intelligit" .  3 

During  the  interval  between  Hobbes  and  Hume  an  at¬ 
tack  was  made  by  the  so-called  deists  and  freethinkers 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church;  but  these  being  themselves 
theologically  inclined,  they  offer  all  but  nothing  of  phi¬ 
losophical  significance.  Only  one  contribution  forms  an 
exception;  it  appeared  from  the  hands  of  John  Toland. 
Oppressed  by  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  own  time 
and  its  pretty-minded  persecution  of  thoughts  which  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  authorized  mode  of  thinking, 
he  strove  to  speak  on  behalf  of  liberal  thinking,  well 
knowing  that  he  could  but  be  appreciated  within  a  narrow 
circle,  namely  by  those  “qui  nullius  in  verba  jurat ,  non 
educatione  neque  consuetudine  abducti,  non  religionibus  patriis 
neque  legibus  impediti ,  de  rebus  omnibus ,  tarn  sacris  (ut 
dicitur)  quam  profanis ,  liberrimo  cum  judicio,  et,  ablegatis 
quibuslibet  praejudicationibus ,  sumrna  cum  aninii  tranquillitate 
disquirunt" .  4  Toland’s  critical  thoughts  appear  in  his  '■'■Letters 
to  Serena ”,  containing  among  other  things  a  corrective  of  Spino¬ 
za’s  philosophy  by  attributing  to  matter  an  original  activity, 
and  in  the  anonymously  published  work,  uPantheisticon” ,  in 
which  he  is  an  advocate  of  a  view  of  life  which,  in  principle,  coin- 
cide’s  with  Spinoza’s.  To  Toland  the  universe  makes  up  a 
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unity  appearing  in  an  infinite  number  of  forms,  each  of 
which  is  an  expression  of  the  ordering  and  furthering 
force  acting  in  the  universe,  and  by  reason  of  this  separate 
forms  of  existence,  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  totality, 
can  be  of  no  absolute  and  independent  character  (“respectu 
totius  nullae  sint  partes  revera  separatae ”).1  If  to  this  power 
of  All  Being  (“vis  et  energia  Totius")  is  assigned  the  name  of 
God,  this  “God”  is  to  be  considered  as  being  identical 
with  the  universe,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  only 
by  way  of  abstraction  (“non  nisi  sola  ratione  ab  ipsomet 
Universo  separetur" ). 2  Thus  Toland  acknowledges  no  di¬ 
stinction  between  “God”  and  the  “Universe”,  and  wher¬ 
ever  he  makes  his  pantheistical  brotherhood  pronounce 
its  religious  conviction  in  traditionally  known  words,  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  —  like  Spinoza 3  —  he  employs 
the  quotation  of  St.  Paul:  “In  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being”. 4 

The  critical  and  negative  attitude  towards  the  tradi¬ 
tional  religious  and  metaphysical  ideas  which  makes  itself 
felt  in  Hobbes  and  Toland,  asserts  itself  explicitly  in 
PI  u  m  e.  According  to  his  fundamental  proposition,  any 
work  aiming  at  orientation  in  provinces  lying  outside  the 
world  of  mathematics  and  experience,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  scientifically  valueless.  “Commit  it  to  the  flames: 
For  it  can  contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion”.5 
In  his  “ Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion'  Hume  put 
the  critical  thoughts  into  the  mouth  of  Philo,  the  sceptic, 
who,  so  far,  may  be  supposed  to  represent  Hume’s 
own  standpoint.  In  this  work  it  is  maintained  that  in  dif¬ 
ficult  questions,  like  those  of  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  universe,  the  philosopher  must  be  allowed  to  profess 
his  ignorance.  Our  experience,  being  so  imperfect  and 
embracing  such  a  narrow  domain,  yields  us  no  assistance  in 
framing  an  acceptable  supposition  concerning  the  totality  of 
things. 6  It  may  be  difficult  enough  to  form  a  rational 
opinion  of  the  separate  phenomena  and  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions,  let  alone  one  of  the  whole  of  existence.7  The  order  and 
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adequacy  displayed  by  nature  on  many  points  has  indeed 
given  rise  to  the  building  up  of  a  metaphysical  system 
which,  on  the  basis  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  universe,  has 
seemed  to  make  it  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God. 
But  as  long  as  we  need  not  preclude  the  possibility  that 
the  explanation  of  order  and  adequacy  might  be  found  in 
the  universe  itself,1  existence  having  acquired  its  present 
character  through  long  and  troublesome  development,2 
the  theistical  explanation  will  hardly  be  acceptable.  To 
this  must  be  added  that  the  assertion  of  a  personal  power 
existing  behind  “nature”,  rests  on  an  inference  of  analogy, 
the  justification  of  which  has  not  been  proved.  Among 
the  characteristics  of  the'  universe  is  indeed  consciousness, 
thought;  but  what  particular  privilege  has  thought  of  being 
regarded  as  that  phase  of  the  universe  which  explains  all 
its  phases?3  —  Hume  here  causes  a  question  to  arise  which 
is  the  kernel  proper  of  the  metaphysical  problem.  Already 
Leibniz  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  cosmo¬ 
logical  theory  rests  on  analogy,  a  single  phenomenon,  or 
a  group  of  phenomena,  being  made  the  basis  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  whole  universe. 4  The  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  is,  which  phase  is  most  qualified  for  it.  To  Hume  it 
is  not  then  and  there  obvious  that  it  must  be  thought, 
consciousness;  for  that  he  finds  the  difficulties  in  car¬ 
rying  through  the  theistical  metaphysics  too  great.  We 
might  with  as  much  right,  he  makes  Philo  say,  make  the 
living  organism  the  basis  that  explains  everything.  Genera¬ 
tion  is  incomprehensible,  it  is  true,  but  so  is  reason.  They 
both  denote  certain  forces  of  nature  the  effects  of  which  are 
known,  but  the  essence  of  which  is  unintelligible;  and  neither 
of  these  principles  is  privileged,  more  than  any  other,  to 
be  considered  a  standard,  when  judging  nature  as  a  whole.5 
When  no  theory  can  claim  to  be  the  only  valid  one,  we  can¬ 
not  dismiss  the  possibility  that  a  metaphysical  system  might 
be  built  up  on  the  evolution  which  the  universe,  by  virtue 
of  an  inherent  force,  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  to¬ 
wards  order,  uniformity,  by  which  fact  the  very  thing 
we  call  the  world  becomes  possible.6  But  as  a  general 
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maxim  we  may  lay  down  that  in  the  presence  of  a  dif¬ 
ficult  question  such  as  the  metaphysical:  “A  total  suspense 
of  judgment  is  here  our  only  reasonable  resource”.1 

Setting  out  from  this  standpoint,  Hume,  in  his  epoch- 
making  psychological  work,  '■'■The  Natural  History  of  Re¬ 
ligion",  endeavours  to  understand  by  what  peculiarities 
of  human  nature  the  phenomenon  of  religion  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  By  this  Hume  laid  the  foundation  of  modern 
science  of  religion. 

The  critical  thoughts  which  Hobbes,  Toland  and  Hume 
had  propounded,  were  of  all  but  no  significance  to  their 
contemporaries  or  immediate  successors.  That  quality  of 
character,  which  by  Nietzsche  is  denominated  ‘‘the  youngest 
of  the  virtues”,2  had  not  yet  developed  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  able  to  assert  itself  over  against  ‘‘fear  and  hope”, 
whenever  these  presented  themselves  as  concurrent  deter¬ 
mining  factors  in  the  theoretical  debate.  Fear  of  relinquish¬ 
ing  ideas  and  trains  of  thought  bearing  the  time-honoured 
stamp  of  tradition  upon  them,  and  containing,  for  many 
people,  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  life  too,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  lack  of  apprehension  of  the  critical  way  of 
posing  the  problems,  characterizes  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  Hume,  and  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
great  philosophical  reaction  which  the  Scottish  School 
denotes. 

Reid,  who  considered  it  his  task  to  restore  what  Hume 
had  broken  down  by  his  epistemological  criticism  and 
his  criticism  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  endeavoured, 
by  a  series  of  rationalistic  and  popular  considerations,  to 
secure  the  subsistence  of  the  traditional  points  of  view, 
unaffected,  as  it  seems,  by  the  difficulties  Hume  had  called 
attention  to.  Reid  has  indeed,  in  a  few  passages,  acknow¬ 
ledged  trains  of  thought  which  do  not,  in  principle,  dif¬ 
fer  from  those  of  Hume,  but  he  assigns  no  importance 
to  them  in  the  philosophical  discussion.  He  says,  e.g., 
that  respecting  the  question  as  to  what  nature  is,  various 
conjectures  and  theories  have  been  advanced;  but  none 
of  them  yield  a  solid  ground  on  which  we  can  rest.  ‘‘And 
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I  apprehend”,  he  adds,  “the  wisest  men  are  they,  who  are 
sensible  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter”.1  But  this 
critical  view  is  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  advanced, 
for  immediately  after  the  above  passage  follow  these  lines: 
“From  the  course  of  events  in  the  natural  world,  we  have 
sufficient  reason  to  conclude  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
First  Cause”.  The  same  precarious  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  is  discernible  when  Reid,  concerning  the 
notion  of  an  almighty  power,  pronounces  that  it  “is  derived 
from  the  notion  of  human  power,  by  removing  from  the 
former  those  imperfections  and  limitations  to  which  the 
latter  is  subjected” 2  —  without  being  aware  that,  by  this 
admission,  he  has  adopted  a  view  of  the  psychology  of  reli¬ 
gion  which  coincides  with  Hume’s,  and  which,  if  consistently 
carried  out,  would  supersede  the  theological  metaphysics 
which  play  so  prominent  a  role  in  his  thinking.  Reid  has 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  series  of  causation  as  ter¬ 
minated  3  and  in  assigning  to  the  first  cause  a  divine  char¬ 
acter.  To  Reid,  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  plain  man,  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  God  is  quite  natural,  and  he 
thinks,  by  means  of  a  syllogism,  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
proof  of  this  existence  by  referring  to  the  “final  causes” 
prevalent  in  nature.4  In  spite  of  all  the  critical  objections 
af  Hume,  which  are  regarded  mainly  as  manifestations 
of  the  morbid  reflections  of  a  solitary  man 5,  Reid  thus 
finds  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  traditional  metaphy¬ 
sics.  Even  if  the  latter  contain  certain  difficult  problems, 
as,  for  example,  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  it 
yields,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  explanation  of  the  world, 
and  humanity  must  learn  to  adopt  the  thought  of  the 
“wise  author  of  nature”  and  then,  as  for  the  rest,  not 
put  too  many  questions ! 6 

The  fear  of  entering  upon  a  more  profound  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  metaphysical  problem,  so  peculiar  to  Reid,  is 
also  characteristic  of  Stewart,  whose  thoughts  move 
along  the  beaten  path  of  tradition.  Nature  appears  to  him 
so  markedly  to  bear  the  impress  of  teleology 7  that  he 
cannot  accept  an  explanation  of  nature  which  repudiates 
final  causes. 8  And  by  acknowledging  Reid’s  argument 
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for  God’s  existence,1  he  thinks  that  he  has  secured  a  rational 
ground  for  theological  metaphysics. 

Nor  does  Thomas  Brown  appear  to  have  contri¬ 
buted  anything  critical  to  the  solution  of  the  metaphy¬ 
sical  problem.  In  his  “Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause 
and  Effect"  he  adopts  a  teleological  view2,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  uniformity  of  nature  of  necessity  involves 
the  belief  in  an  omnipotent  divinity. 3 

■  H  a  m  i  1 1  o  n’s  attitude  to  the  metaphysical  problem 
shows,  when  compared  to  Reid’s,  a  progress,  partially  re¬ 
minding  one  of  Kant’s.  To  Hamilton,  as  to  Kant,  the  point 
is  that  the  question  regarding  the  possibility  of  meta¬ 
physics,  can  only  be  answered  after  a  previous  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  character  and  limits  of  human  knowledge. 
Psychology  and  theory  of  knowledge  become  the  bases 
of  departure.  As  pointed  out  above,  Hamilton  arrives  at 
the  result  that,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  our  cognition,  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  is  outside  the  world  of  the 
relative,  the  conditioned.  The  great  questions  with  which 
the  metaphysicians  have  been  occupied,  cannot  be  ans¬ 
wered  by  our  thought,  and  man  must  acknowledge  his 
ignorance.  But  there  are  two  sorts  of  ignorance.  “We 
philosophise  to  escape  ignorance,  and  the  consummation 
of  our  philosophy  is  ignorance;  we  start  from  the  one, 
we  repose  in  the  other;  they  are  the  goals  from  which, 
and  to  which,  we  tend;  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is 
but  a  course  between  two  ignorances,  as  human  life  is 
itself  only  a  wayfaring  from  grave  to  grave  . . .  Science 
is  a  drop;  nescience  is  the  ocean  in  which  that  drop  is 
whelmed.  The  highest  reach  of  human  science  is  indeed 
the  scientific  recognition  of  human  ignorance;  “ Qui  nescit 
ignorare ,  ignorat  scire".  This  “learned  ignorance”  is  the 
rational  conviction  by  the  human  mind  of  its  inability  to 
transcend  certain  limits;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
—  the  science  of  man  . . .  The  grand  result  of  human  wis¬ 
dom,  is  thus  only  a  consciousness  that  what  we  know 
is  nothing  to  what  we  know  not,  (“ Quantum  est 
quod  nescimus  /” )"  .4 
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The  reflection  given  utterance  to  here  is  an  expression, 
both  of  a  critical  view  as  regards  man’s  present  conditions 
of  cognition,  and  of  resignation  in  the  presence  of  these 
conditions.1  In  this  respect,  Hamilton  is  of  one  mind  with 
Kant,  who  in  “  Traume  eines  Gets  ter  sellers”  has  given  per¬ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  expression  to  moods  pervading 
the  thinker  when  conscious  of  the  disproportion  of  what 
he  knows  to  what  he  should  like  to  know:  “When  science 
has  traversed  its  course,  it  ends,  naturally,  in  a  modest  dif¬ 
fidence,  saying  dissatisfied  to  itself :  ‘How  many  things 
there  are  which  I  do  not  apprehend!’  But  reason,  matured 
through  experience,  becoming  wisdom  speaks  like  Socrates 
when  surrounded  by  all  the  wares  of  the  market,  saying 
with  a  cheerful  mind:  ‘How  many  things  there  are,  of 
which  I  have  no  need  at  all!’”2 

Hamilton’s  recognition  of  the  standpoint  of  “learned 
ignorance”  is  well  in  keeping  with  his  adhesion  to  the 
idea  of  “the  untiring  search”.  If  the  conditions  of  human 
knowledge  be  of  such  a  quality  that  neither  the  desire  of 
continued  researches,  nor  the  province  for  the  satisfaction 
of  this  desire,  offer  a  possibility  of  a  termination;  and 
if  the  quantity  of  cognition  acquired  is  continually  to  be 
looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  relativity,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  general  nature  of  human  science  will 
naturally  find  its  expression  in  the  idea  of  “ docta  ignoran- 
tia”.  This  idea  also  contains  a  (critical  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  As  we  only 
know  the  part  of  the  universe  which  is  subject  to  our 
cognition,  and  as  the  domain  of  cognition  is  ever  being 
widened  by  the  work  of  fresh  inquiries,  the  possibility 
of  framing  a  total  conception  of  the  universe  seems  to 
be,  in  principle,  precluded.  If  the  idea  propounded  by  the 
critical  school  be  true,  namely,  that  metaphysics  are  related 
to  the  theory  of  cognition  as  the  writing  of  history  is  to  the 
researches  of  history,  and  if  it  be  remembered  what  on 
an  earlier  page  was  observed  of  the  individual  and  artistic 
element  of  historical  authorship,3  the  scientific  character 
of  metaphysics  will  be  seen  to  be  of  inferior  value. 
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The  history  of  philosophy  shows  abundantly  how 
the  individual  element  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
framing  of  the  great  metaphysical  systems,  and  is  still 
prevalent  in  the  framing  of  metaphysical  hypotheses. 
Whether  the  stress  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  thinking  individual  who  makes  the  universe  com¬ 
prehensible  (“idealism”)  ;  or  on  the  human  dependency 
on  the  element  of  matter  (“materialism”);  or  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  universe  to  some  extent  is  knowable 
(“monism”);  or  on  the  circumstance  that  the  universe 
contains  more  questions  than  answers  (“pluralism”)  —  in 
every  case  it  holds  true  that  personal  relations  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  determination  of  the  basic  point  of  view. 2 
Add  to  this  that,  although  every  metaphysical  hypothesis 
claims  to  be  scientific,  they  all  suffer  from  the  deficiency 
common  to  all  hypotheses  of  this  sort,  that  they  cannot 
be  verified,  since  the  universe  does  not  appear  as  some¬ 
thing  terminated. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  omit  to  look  upon  the  re¬ 
spective  explanations  of  the  universe  from  the  absolute 
point  of  view,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
accepting  them  all,  namely  as  more  or  less  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  towards  a  characterization  of  that  part  of  the 
universe  which  appears  as  known.  In  that  case,  however, 
all  the  hypotheses  lose  their  character  as  metaphysics,,  as 
explanation  of  totality,  and  the  outcome  becomes  a  modest 
recognition  of  the  fact,  with  how  little  right  man  pretends 
to  be  able  to  establish  an  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the 
universe.  Quantum  est,  quod  nescimus!  becomes,  as  Ham¬ 
ilton  states,  the  true  expression  for  every  one  who  is  versed 
in  the  question  concerning  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

Yet  how  difficult  it  may,  be,  even  for  a  critical  phi¬ 
losopher  to  submit  to  the  result  of  the  investigations  of 
cognition,  of  this  Hamilton  stands  out  as  an  illustration. 
—  like  Kant  moreover,  however  cheerfully  the  latter  pro¬ 
nounces  his  resignation.  Considerations  irrelevant  to  science 
as  such,  or,  if  you  choose,  trains  of  thought  not  yet  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  critical  test  —  for  but  slowly  does  science  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  of  individuality  —  have  been  allowed 
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to  assert  themselves,  thus  preventing  a  genuine  connexion 
between  the  theoretical:  “How  much  there  is  which  I  do 
not  know”,  and  the  practical:  “How  much  there  is,  of 
which  I  have  no  need”.  Circumstances  which  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  only  on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  personal  relations  in  life,  have  evoked  a  desire  in 
him  to  postulate  a  knowledge  where  his  critical  thinking 
ended  in  a  nescio.  The  dualism  which  is  the  outcome  of  this 
has  previously  been  spoken  of.  At  present  suffice  it  to 
show  in  what  manner  Hamilton  attempts  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  experience,  and  what  constitute  the  character 
and  scope  of  his  metaphysical  knowledge. 

As  mentioned  before  Hamilton  states  that  we  have 
no  right  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  part  of  the 
universe  which  is  accessible  to  our  cognition,  is  the 
only  real  one.  All  human  knowledge  being  conditioned 
by  the  human  mode  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  a 
philosophical  encroachment  to  maintain  that  the  known 
and  the  real  are  identical  terms.  Nothing  can  guan- 
rantee  that  that  which  lies  outside  the  possibility  of  human 
cognition,  eo  ipso  cannot  exist. 1  To  the  thought  which 
Hamilton  here  acknowledges,  the  critical  philosophy  will 
have  no  objection  to  offer.  But  it  becomes  quite  another 
matter  when  Hamilton  thinks  it  justifiable  to  conclude  from 
the  thought  of  non-impossibility  of  existence  to  the 
possibility,  nay  necessity,  of  a  definite  sort  of  existence. 
By  proceeding  along  this  track  he  thinks  he  can  maintain 
certain  metaphysical  positions. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  how  Hamilton, 
besides  a  general  doctrine  of  the  conditionality  of  cog¬ 
nition,  had  a  special  one  termed  “the  Law  of  the  Con¬ 
ditioned”.  According  to  this  law  everything  accessible  to 
thought  was  supposed  to  lie  between  two  extremes  which 
are  contradictory  and  alike  inconceivable,  yet  one  of  which 
must  be  true.  And  Hamilton  was  of  opinion  that  the  think¬ 
ing  individual  was  compelled  by  a  “higher  law”  to  choose 
between  the  extremes.  This  “higher  law”  appeared  to  be 
of  an  ethico-religious  character,  however;  for  the  extreme 
chosen  clearly  pointed  towards  a  theistical  view  of  the 
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world,  inasmuch  as  a  belief  was  demanded  in  something 
infinite;  in  a  first  and  last  unity,  in  a  God;1  while  the  pos¬ 
sibility  seemed  to  be  excluded  that  the  thinking  individual 
might  omit  making  a  choice,  being  content  with  a  simple 
recognition  of  the  “antinomical”  character  of  thought,  a 
thing  which  Hamilton,  in  the  case  of  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  extremes  to  space  and  time,  in  so  far  per¬ 
mitted,  as  the  present  problems  were  not  to  be  solved  by 
a  choice  of  belief.  Thus,  the  necessity  assigned  to  the 
“higher  law”  is  not  of  an  objective  nature,  not  a  con¬ 
ditio  sine  qua  non  for  any  thinking  consciousness; 
it  only  finds  possibility  of  action  in  the  theistico-religious 
human  being,  i.  e.  in  a  consciousness  that  has  already 
accepted  a  quite  definite  view  of  life;  and  by  the  greater 
value  attached  to  the  emotional  phase  of  consciousness  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  cognisant,  it  becomes  indeed  intel¬ 
ligible  that  the  law  is  designated  by  the  epithet  “higher”. 

What  is  of  greater  interest,  however,  than  the  record 
of  the  fact  that  Hamilton,  pursuant  to  his  view  of  life, 
pays  homage  to  a  theistical  view  of  the  world,  is  the 
observation  of  the  conflict  discernible  in  Hamilton  between 
his  desire  of  maintaining  this  definite  view  of  life,  and 
his  desire  of  fully  respecting  the  results  of  critical  think¬ 
ing.  The  problem  which  occupies  Hamilton  announces  itself 
to  him  under  the  following  form:  Are  there  to  be  found 
any  phenomena  of  such  a  kind  that  they  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  under  the  assumption  of  a  divine  cause?  If 
not,  there  will  not  be  found  any  support  for  a  proof  of 
God’s  existence 2.  Now  the  question  is  where  such  phe¬ 
nomena  appear.  If  we  look  for  them  in  the  external  world, 
our  search  will,  according  to  Hamilton,  be  attended  by 
disappointment,  inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  not  only  do  not  warrant  any  inference  back 
to  a  divine  cause,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  give  ground 
even  for  an  argument  to  his  negation. 3 

The  train  of  reasoning  here  propounded  by  Hamil¬ 
ton,  denotes  a  considerable  amount  of  progress  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Reid’s,  Stewart  s  and  Brown  s  dogma- 
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tical  acceptance  of  the  possibility  of  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  divine  being  based  on  teleological 
considerations.  With  regard  to  Reid’s  reference  to  God 
as  an  explanation,  Hamilton  somewhere  remarks  that 
an  explanation  of  that  description  appears  to  him  to 
fall  under  the  description  of  a  “ Deus  ex  machine?'. 1  Scien¬ 
tific  explanations  demand  scientific  reasons.  Over  against 
the  attempts  to  refer  to  supernatural  causes,  Hamilton  has 
made  the  critical  objection  that  such  a  reference  certainly 
declares  that  ordinary  causes  and  the  laws  of  nature 
are  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenon  in  question, 
but  it  does  not  prove  this  insufficiency.2  From  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view  embracing  the  demand  of  “verae  causae ” 
—  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  point  of  view  applied  by 
Hamilton  —  external  existence  does  not  offer  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  explanation  pointing  towards  the  inter¬ 
ference  and  appearance  of  a  supernatural  personal  power. 
If  the  separate  relations,  which  are  made  the  subjects  of 
scientific  explanation,  do  not  contain  any  reason  for  the 
assumption  of  a  divine  existence,  how  can  the  aggregate 
relations,  the  whole  of  external  existence,  be  said  to  do 
so?  There  is,  “on  the  contrary”  as  Hamilton  says,  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  reverse  in  the  case.  What  to  Hamilton 
speaks  jn  favour  of  the  anti-theistical  character  of  the  external 
world,  is  the  necessity,  the  uniformity,  to  which  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  matter  are  subject,  and  which  appear  to  him 
rather  as  an  expression  of  a  blind,  disinterested  destiny, 
than  of  a  being  endowed  with  the  qualities  which  to  him 
make  the  essence  of  divinity:  intelligence  and  the  highest 
ethical  qualities  of  character.  It  is  thus  an  epistemological 
and  an  ethical  reflection  in  conjunction  which  determines 
Hamilton’s  attitude  of  dismissal. 

Thus  the  question  is,  whether  the  phenomena  of 
the  internal  world  can  be  said  to  support  the  assumption 
of  a  theistical  view  of  the  world.  The  chains  of  reasoning 
Hamilton  has  set  up  in  order  to  get  this  question  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  afford  an  illustration  of  how  a  thinker, 
at  other  times  acute,  will  allow  his  thought  to  wander 
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in  a  way  which  he  would  not  admit  of  in  his  critical 
hours,  but  which  is  allowed  to  pass,  as  soon  as  it  a  case 
of  bringing  about  a  ground  for  the  adoption  of  a  point  of 
view  which  is  of  value  to  his  personal  mode  of  living. 
Hamilton’s  reflections  are  as  follows.  Since  man,  by  his 
intelligence,  is  able  to  master  his  corporeal  constitution, 
intelligence  is  to  be  considered  “a  free  power  . .  .independent 
of  necessity  and  matter”;  and  a  free  power  like  that 
“implies  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  subject,  —  that 
is,  a  spirit.”  If  this  be  taken  for  granted,  analogy  entitles 
us  to  infer  that  the  universe  holds  the  same  relation  to 
a  supreme  Intelligence,  as  the  human  constitution  to  the 
human  intelligence.  Further  it  holds  true  that  man,  as 
a  moral  agent,  provides  a  ground  on  which  inferences 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  divinity. 
Man’s  moral  nature  displays  itself  in  his  sense  of  duty, 
which  can  be  understood  only  on  the  supposition  of  the 
free  will  of  man,  by  which  man  becomes  a  free  moral 
being,  just  as  he  is  a  free  intelligent  being.  From  man’s 
moral  nature  we  can  conclude  to  a  moral  order  in  the 
universe,  which  again  presupposes  a  moral  governor  of 
the  world.1  By  means  of  an  analogical  inference  a  rational 
ground  is  thus  supposed  to  have  been  established  for  a 
theistical  view  of  the  world. 

The  theological  speculations  which  Hamilton  here  has 
embarked  on,  are  in  most  decided  contrast  with  the 
critical  views  he  has  acknowledged  as  a  philosopher,  and 
their  appearance  is  the  more  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
maintained  himself  that  “no  difficulty  emerges  in  theology, 
which  has  not  previously  emerged  in  philosophy” 2  — 
which  surely  must  mean  that  where  philosophical  thought 
can  find  no  way,  theological  thought  can  find  none  either. 

When  Hamilton,  nevertheless,  has  thought  himself  cap¬ 
able  of  finding  certain  “truths”,  inaccessible  to  scientific 
cognition,  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  moments  when  he  looked  for  a  rational  ground 
for  his  view  of  life,  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
this  view  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  a  metaphysics 
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which  presupposes  a  philosophy  differing,  in  principle,  from 
the  critical,  since  he  acknowledges  notions  like  “spirit”  and 
“ causa  sui ”  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  establishing  an 
external  relation  between  the  conditioned  and  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned,  the  latter  being  conceived  as  an  individual  being 
and  the  author  of  the  universe.  At  other  moments,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  desire  of  actualizing  his  own  words 
about  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  preconceived  opinions 
if  the  problems  of  thought  are  to  be  seriously  grappled 
with,  Hamilton  is  led  to  trains  of  reasoning,  as  we  shall 
see,  which  knock  the  ground  from  under  his  main  support 
for  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  divine  being. 

„With  the  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of  man”,  it  says, 
“stands  or  falls  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity”.1 
The  moral  nature,  as  we  saw,  revealed  itself  in  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  of  duty,  and  it  could  only  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  man  had  a  free  will  and  was  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  necessity  which  characterized 
external  nature,  and  which  to  Hamilton  was  a  hindrance 
to  the  assumption  of  an  existing  God.  But,  as  was  shown 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  Hamilton,  when  engaged  in 
the  problem  of  “free  will”,  was  led  to  adopt  a  scep¬ 
tical  attitude  to  the  thought  of  the  value  of  this  free 
will,  as  regards  man  as  a  morally  responsible  being,  and 
he  positively  declares,  as  we  saw,  that  “a  motiveless  volition 
would,  if  conceived  possible,  be  conceived  as  morally  worth¬ 
less”.2  But  if  the  will  be  determined,  and  man,  as  a 
moral  individual,  must  be  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  necessity,  there  seems,  in  this  respect,  to  be  no 
contrast  between  the  external  phenomena  and  the  internal 
ones  in  question.  If,  therefore,  the  determination  of  necessity, 
in  the  case  of  the  externaJ  world,  tells  against  the  assumption 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  the  same  must  be  the  case  as 
far  as  the  internal  world  is  concerned.  Hamilton  has  not, 
indeed,  himself  drawn  this  conclusion;  but  in  his  critical 
moments  he  has  established  the  premises  that  entitle  us 
to  draw  it.  —  With  regard  to  the  other  reasoning  too, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  concluding  from  the  free  intellig- 
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ence  of  man  to  an  intelligence  of  the  universe,  it  is  evident 
that  Hamilton  has  not  been  able,  at  all  times,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  ground  on  which  the  arguments  are  here  based. 
The  idea  of  the  “free  power  independent  of  necessity  and 
matter”  which  controls  the  body,  presupposes  a  theory 
concerning  a  causal  relation  between  soul  and  body;  but 
that  theory  has  been  rejected  by  Hamilton.  Where  he 
enters  upon  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  mental 
and  the  physiological,  he  is  of  opinion,  as  we  saw,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  establish  any  theory  concerning  this 
relation,  because  it  is  not  accessible  to  experience,  which  is 
“the  sphere  of  genuine  philosophy”.1  The  soul  being,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hamilton,  known  only  as  a  manifestation  of  consci¬ 
ousness,  in  the  same  way  as  matter  is  known  only  through 
its  qualities,  one  who  wants  to  keep  within  the  sphere  of 
true  philosophy  can  find  no  possibility  for  assuming  a 
soul-substance. 

Although  there  is  no  denying  that  Hamilton’s  thinking, 
respecting  the  matter  in  question,  contains  a  considerable 
dogmatic  element,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Hamilton 
has  set  the  problem  in  a  manner  to  which  no  objection 
can  be  made.  The  dogmatical  philosopher  posits  the  notion 
of  God,  which  he  accepts  from  practical  reason,  asking 
what  theoretical  reasons  there  are  to  speak  for  its  assump¬ 
tion;  whereas  the  critical  philosopher  omits  to  postulate 
anything  in  advance,  asking :  Are  there  any  kind  of 
phenomena  which  can  be  understood  only  on  the  supposition 
of  a  divine  cause?  It  is  this  formulation  of  the  problem 
that  Hamilton  employs.  By  giving  his  question  this  form, 
he  shows  that  he  requires  an  answer  which  is  the  outcome 
of  an  investigation  determined  by  scientific  considerations. 
As  it  is  the  task  of  empirical  science  to  demonstrate 
causal  relations,  it  thus  is  due  to  this  science  to  decide 
whether  there  are  to  be  found  phenomena  which  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  divine  cause.  Now  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Hamilton,  in  spite  of  his  tendency 
to  dogmatism,  somewhere  answers  his  own  question  in 
a  manner  which,  in  principle,  is  in  accordance  with 
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modern  inquiry  and  thought.  His  answer  is  given  in  the 
statement,  previously  mentioned,  in  which  he  repudiates 
a  hypothesis  that  seeks  to  explain  a  phenomenon  by 
referring  to  a  divine  cause,  declaring  that  an  explanation 
of  this  kind  “cuts,  but  does  not  loose,  the  knot”;  it  maini- 
tains,  indeed,  that  ordinary  causes  and  the  laws  of  nature 
are  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena;  but  it  does 
not  give  any  proof  of  this  insufficiency.1  —  However  interest¬ 
ing  Hamilton’s  words  about  this  may  be,  there  is  no  de¬ 
nying  the  fact  that  they  appear  isolated,  and  that  fundamen¬ 
tal  effectuation  of  them  is  wanting.  Hamilton’s  religious 
views  prevented  him  from  drawing  the  consequences  of 
his  own  critical  reflections  and  making  the  concession  that 
the  moral  quality  of  man  and  his  relative  supremacy  over 
the  world  of  matter  are  phenomena  like  all  others,  and 
consequently  incapable  of  evading  the  general  explanation 
grounded  on  natural  causes. 

Hamilton’s  contribution  to  the  debate  concerning  the 
metaphysical  problem  appears  in  that  twofold  character 
which  is  a  prevalent  feature  in  his  philosophy.  Dogmatic 
and  critical  trains  of  reasoning  are  in  conflict  with  each 
other  without  his  being  able  to  side  decisively  with 
either,  being  personally  interested  in  both;  for,  as  a 
man  of  religion,  he  cannot  disown  his  view  of  life, 
and  as  a  scientifically  reflecting  philosopher  he  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  critical  principles;  and  thus  a  contrast  is 
created  between  his  desire  of  intellectual  sincerity  and  his 
desire  of  “personal  truth”,  a  circumstance  which  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  religious  paradox.  Yet  Hamilton  cannot 
be  said,  to  have  given  his  adhesion  to  the  idea  of  the 
paradox,  however  many  data  his  thinking  offers  in  support 
of  it.  For  there  are  statements  of  his  which  intimate  that 
he  has  occasionally  felt  a  desire  of  a  more  profound  con¬ 
ception  of  the  religious  view,  his  religious  feeling  reacting  on 
a  too  certain  “knowledge”  of  the  quality  of  the  substance 
of  the  universe.  At  such  hours  Hamilton  has  found  something 
unreligious  in  the  contemplation  that  man,  with  his  limited 
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cognition,  should  be  capable  of  grasping  the  whole  of 
existence  with  his  thought,  so  as  to  he  able  to  decide 
what  epithets  are  to  be  assigned  to  its  immost  kernel.1 
It  is  from  such  a  point  of  view  that  Hamilton,  out  of  his 
extensive  reading,  notes  down  statements  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Deus  scitur  melius ,  quum  ignoratur” .  2  “A  God  under¬ 
stood  would  be  no  God  at  all”.  “To  think  that  God  is, 
as  we  can  think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy”.  “But  the  last 
and  highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion,  must  be  an 

altar . .‘to  the  unknown  and  unknowable 

G  o  d’.”  3 

Hamilton  here  acknowledges  a  train  of  thought  which 
is  found  as  early  as  in  the  oldest  “  Upanishads'n  in  which 
the  being  of  the  divinity  was  not  to  be  determined  by  any 
notion  or  image,  but  could  be  best  designated  negatively 
as  “neither  this  nor  that”.4  The  recognition  of  this  point 
of  view  contains,  as  far  as  Hamilton  is  concerned,  an 
admission  of  the  fact  that  the  designation  of  individuality 
cannot  find  application  to  what  he  calls  God,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  word  God  loses  its  original  sense 
and  comes  to  stand  as  an  expression  of  the  enigmatical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  universe,  at  the  same  time  denoting  an  estimate 
of  the  instructable  source  from  which  the  various  aspects 
of  life  have  their  origin.  The  impossibility  of  establishing 
an  objectively  valid  symbol  of  the  universe  implies  the 
admission  that  everybody  is  at  liberty  to  choose  the  symbol 
that  is  in  closest  harmony  with  his  or  her  religious  needs, 
nay,  that  the  individual  pecularities  themselves  must  lead 
to  the  making  of  many,  individually  determined,  symbols. 
A  train  of  thought  like  this  would  be  in  true  accordance 
with  Hamilton’s  emphasizing  of  the  conditioned  character 
of  human  conditions,  and  would  mean  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  relativity  within  the  sphere  of  religion  too. 

Although  Hamilton’s  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion  appear  only  by  glimpses,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  they  interest  us  by  the  critical  sense  and 
religious  understanding  to  which  they  bear  testimony.  In 
this  respect  they  form  a  salutary  contrast  to  the  speculations 
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which  his  disciple,  Henry  Mansel  —  disregarding  the  norm 
in  force  for  all  human  cognition  and  valuation  —  gave 
vent  to  in  order  to  prove  the  duty  of  man  to  believe  in 
a  supreme,  personal  being.1  In  comparison  with  the  latter 
author’s  rather  spasmodic  efforts  to  make  a  theological 
system,  established  once  and  for  all,  acceptable,  Hamilton  s 
fumbling  attempt  to  solve  a  great  problem  appears  with 
the  stamp  of  what  is  truly  human.  The  inner  conflict 
to  which  Hamilton’s  incongruous  thought  bears  testimony, 
causes  us  to  regard  him  as  one  who  does  not  consider 
that  he  has  finished,  but  two  continually  endeavours  to 
have  the  problem  elucidated  anew;  during  which  work 
the  critical  points  of  view,  time  after  time,  seek  to  carry 
the  day  without  his  ever  succeeding  in  arriving  at  a 
final  result.  Among  those  who  see  in  “the  untiring  search’ , 
and  in  man’s  indefatigable  work  towards  the  solution  of 
the  great  problems,  an  expression  of  the  nobility  of  the 
human  mind,  conflicts  of  thought  like  those  discernible  in 
Hamilton  will  always  excite  interest. 


VIII.  COMMON  SENSE 


In  the  previous  chapters  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  how  Hamilton,  on  the  basis  of  a  thinking  that  is 
critically  determined,  on  several  decisive  points  adopted 
another  view  than  the  one  maintained  by  the  founder  of 
the  school  from  which  he  had  proceeded.  It  now  remains 
to  examine  Hamilton’s  attitude  in  general  to  Reid’s  attempt 
at  building  a  philosophy  on  the  principle  of  common  sense, 
and  to  examine  the  philosophical  value  of  the  principle. 

Over  against  Hume’s  disintegrating  philosophy,  with 
its  result  so  fatal  to  rational  thinking,  Reid  thought  he 
had  found  an  efficient  remedy  in  the  adoption  of  a  train 
of  thought  that  would  reduce  Hume’s  thoughts  in  absur- 
dum.  One  possibility  to  do  this  offered  itself  to  him  by 
appealing  to  a  mode  of  thinking  which  ranks  the  practical 
questions  above  the  theoretical,  and  which,  consequently 
cannot  consider  Hume’s  researches  as  anything  but  those 
of  a  crochetmonger,  caused  by  too  little  intercourse  with 
people  of  practical  life.  1  The  task  he  sets  himself  is 
then  to  find  the  principles  which  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  leads  us  to  believe  in,  and  which  we  are  under 
a  necessity  of  taking  for  granted  in  the  common  concerns 
of  life  without  our  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  them 
—  namely,  the  principles  of  common  sense;  and  what 
is  manifestly  contrary  to  them,  is  what  we  call  absurd.2 

Recent  philosophy,  says  Reid,  has  greatly  excited  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  sensible  men,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  its  votaries  have  endeavoured  to  extend  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  their  philosophy  by  demanding  that  the  dictates 
of  common  sense  be  first  tried  before  the  bar  of  phi- 
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losophy.  But  these  dictates  decline  this  jurisdiction,  they 
disdain  the  trial  of  reason  and  disown  its  authority;  they 
neither  claim  its  aid  nor  dread  its  attacks.  In  this  unequal 
contest  betwixt  common  sense  and  philosophy  the  latter 
will  always  come  off  with  both  dishonour  and  loss;  nor 
can  it  ever  thrive  till  this  relationship  is  dropped,  these 
encroachments  given  up,  and  a  cordial  friendship  restored, 
for,  in  reality,  common  sense  ows  nothing  to  philosophy, 
nor  needs  her  aid.  On  the  contrary.  On  second  thoughts 
philosophy  must  admit  that  it  has  no  other  root  but 
the  principles  of  common  sense;  it  grows  out  of  them, 
and  draws  its  nourishment  from  them.  The  most  recent 
philosophers  have  not  thought  it  worth  while,  how¬ 
ever,  to  pay  heed  to  this  union  and  subordination,  but 
have  waged  open  war  with  common  sense,  hoping  to 
make  a  complete  conquest  of  it  by  the  subtilties  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  an  attempt  no  less  audacious  and  vain  than  that 
of  the  giants  to  dethrone  almighty  Jove  l1  Therefore,  over 
against  philosophical  paradoxes  like  the  one,  for  instance, 
that  our  cognition  of  external  things  rests  on  “impressions 
and  ideas”, 2  we  must  urge  “original  and  natural  judg¬ 
ments”  3  which  do  not  confuse  the  vulgar  human  trains  of 
thought.  “If  it  is  a  good  rule,  to  think  with  philosophers- 
and  speak  with  the  vulgar,  it  must  be  right  to  speak 
with  the  vulgar  when  we  think  with  them”.4  A  philosophy 
which  violates  common  sense  reasoning,  Reid  has  no  af¬ 
fection  for.  “Let  my  soul  dwell  with  Common  Sense!”5 

The  thoughts  for  which  Reid  has  here  found  expres¬ 
sion,  and  which  appeared  in  his  first  publication  (Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense, 
1764),  became  naturally  the  subject  of  grave  criticism. 
Among  the  critics  may  be  mentioned  J.  N.  Tetens  and 
Kant.  The  former,  for  one,  remarks  that  the  manner 
in  which  Reid  appeals  to  common  sense  seems  to  him 
to  go  against  the  human  understanding  itself:  “Wenn 
man  auf  die  Art  geht,  wie  Reid,  Beattie  und  Oswald,  nur 
unbedingt  und  gerade  als  ein  Princip  es  annimmt,  es  sey 
ein  untrieglicher  Character  der  Wahrheit,  dass  der  Men- 
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schenverstand  sich  die  Sachen  so  und  nicht  anders  denke, 
oder  denken  konne;  wenn  der  Ausspruch  der  entwickeln- 
den  und  schliessenden  Vemunft  nicht  geachtet,  und  ihr 
so  gar  ihr  Stimmrecht  bey  der  Beurtheilung  von  Wahrheit, 
Vorurtheil  und  Irrthum,  entzogen  wird;  wie  kan  der  den- 
kende  Zweifler  auf  die  Art  iiberzeugt  werden?  1st  es  zu 
hart  zu  sagen,  dass  dieses  Verfahren  wider  den  Menschen- 
verstand  ist?”1 

The  most  vehement  attack  Reid  received  was  from  the 
hands  of  Kant,  however,  who  in  his  “ Prolegomena ”  clearly 
and  adequately  pointed  out  what  is  objectionable  in  the 
standpoint  of  Reid  .  “It  is,  in  reality,  a  great  gift  of  heaven”, 
Kant  has  it,  “to  be  in  possession  of  the  common  (or, 
as  it  recently  has  been  called,  vulgar)  human  under¬ 
standing.  But  he  must  give  proofs  of  it,  in  deeds,  by  the 
deliberate  and  reasonable  things  he  thinks  and  utters,  and 
not  by  appealing  to  it  as  to  an  oracle,  when  he  has  nothing 
prudent  to  offer  in  his  vindication.  The  appealing  to  the 
human  understanding  when  we  begin  to  be  deficient 
in  apprehension  and  knowledge,  and  not  till  then,  is  one 
of  the  subtle  inventions  of  modern  days,  by  which  any 
muddle-headed  fellow  may  successfully  cope  with  the  pro- 
foundest  intellect.  But  as  long  as  the  slightest  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  left,  this  make-shift  will  hardly  be  resorted  to. 
And,  strictly  speaking,  this  appeal  is  nothing  but  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  judgment  of  the  mob;  an  homage  which 
makes  the  philosopher  blush,  and  the  popular  wit  triumph 
and  boast”.!2  A  closer  reflection  on  what  the  principle 
in  question  contains,  will  easily  prove  its  philosophical 
inapplicability.  “For  what  is  common  sense?  Kant  asks. 
“It  is  the  human  understanding  in  so  far  as  it  judges 
aright.  And  what  then  is  the  human  understanding .  It 
is  the  faculty  of  cognition,  of  employing  the  rules  in 
concreto,  as  distinguished  from  the  speculative  under¬ 
standing,  which  is  the  faculty  of  cognition  of  the  rules  in 
abstracto.  Thus  the  human  understanding  will  hardly 
understand  the  rule  that  everything  that  happens  is  determ¬ 
ined  by  its  cause,  let  alone  apprehend  it  in  general.  It 
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therefore  demands  an  example  from  experience,  and  when 
it  learns  that  this  means  nothing  else  but  what  it  always 
has  been  thinking  when  a  window-pane  broke  and  a  do¬ 
mestic  utensil  disappeared,  it  understands  the  axiom  and 
admits  it  too.  The  common  understanding  has  no  appli¬ 
cation,  then,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  can  find  its  rules 
(though  these  are  actually  present  in  it  a  priori)  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience;  to  apprehend  it  a  priori  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  experience,  is  then  a  quality  of  the  speculative 
understanding,  lying  altogether  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
common  understanding.  But  metaphysics  [theory  of  cog¬ 
nition]  have  to  deal  only  with  the  latter  kind  of  cognition, 
and  it  is  surely  a  bad  sign  of  common  sense  to  appeal 
to  the  former  witness,  which  can  have  no  opinion  at  all, 
and  which  is  otherwise  looked  down  upon,  unless  a  man 
is  at  his  wits’  end  in  his  thinking”. 1  Kant  thus  has  no 
objection  to  “common  sense”  in  itself,  but  only  warns  us 
against  the  supposition  that  philosophical  questions  are 
to  be  solved  by  merely  appealing  to  it.  As  he  aptly  says: 
“Chisel  and  mallet  are  excellent  tools  when  working  in 
timber;  but  when  engraving  on  copper  an  etching  needle 
must  be  employed”. 2  What  Kant  first  and  foremost  has 
designs  on  is  the  shallowness  which  often  displays  itself 
during  the  attempts  to  solve  the  most  difficult  problems, 
and  which  is  the  more  seductive  because  it  speaks,  now 
scientifically,  now  popularly,  thus  becoming  everything  to 
all,  but  in  reality  nothing  anywhere.3  As  Reid’s  thoughts 
have  this  air  of  ambiguity,  Kant  declines  to  have  the 
problems  solved  “by  means  of  the  divining  rod  of  common 
sense,  which  cannot  be  handled  by  everybody,  but  which 
presupposes  certain  personal  qualities”. 4 

It  is  intelligible  that  Kant,  who  had  set  himself  the 
task  of  making  the  self-knowledge  of  reason  scientific, 
should  be  less  favourably  impressed  with  the  Reidian  re¬ 
formatory  attempt,  which,  in  reality,  meant  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  arrest  of  the  critical  work  of  thought,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  scientific  questions  were  to  be  answered  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  popular  mode  of  thinking  might 
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find  reasonable.  A  philosophy  which  would  claim,  with 
some  right,  to  be  respected  by  the  circle  of  scientifically 
working  enquirers,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  display  a 
scientifically  determined  desire,  as  otherwise  it  would  have 
to  put  up  with  being  laughed  to  scorn,  or,  at  best,  ignored. 
To  Hamilton  is  due  the  merit  of  raising,  within  the  very 
School,  a  criticism  of  its  leading  principle,  a  criticism 
not  essentially  different  from  that  which  Kant  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  philosophy  of  common  sense 
scientific. 

“It  must  be  allowed,  says  Hamilton,  that  the  way  in 
which  it  [z.  e.  the  argument  from  common  sense]  has  been 
sometimes  applied  was  calculated  to  bring  it  into  not  un¬ 
reasonable  disfavour  with  the  learned  ...  In  this  country 
in  particular,  some  of  those  who  opposed  it  to  the  sceptical 
conclusions  of  Hume  did  not  sufficiently  counteract  the 
notion  which  the  name  might  naturally  suggest;  they  did 
not  emphatically  proclaim  that  it  was  no  appeal  to  the 
undeveloped  beliefs  of  the  unreflective  many;  and  they 
did  not  inculcate  that  it  presupposed  a  critical  analysis 
of  these  beliefs  by  the  philosophers  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  their  language  and  procedure  might  even,  some¬ 
times,  warrant  an  opposite  conclusion.  This  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  reserve  of  the  writings  of  Beattie,  and 
more  especially,  of  Oswald.  But  even  Reid,  in  his  earlier 
work,  was  not  so  explicit  as  to  prevent  his  being  occasion¬ 
ally  classed  in  the  same  category”.'1  Kant’s  critical  ob¬ 
servations  in  his  “ Prolegomena  ’  contain  such  weighty  objec¬ 
tions  that  they  can  hardly  be  repudiated.  Hamilton  cites  a 
passage  2  in  which  Kant  complains  of  Reid  and  his  disciples 
not  having  understood  the  causal  problem  of  Hume,  since 
they  think  they  can  rest  content  with  an  appeal  to  the 
common  understanding  of  mankind;  and  Hamilton  sides 
with  Kant  by  declaring:  “I  will  not  object  to  the  general 
truth  of  the  statements  in  this  passage”.3 

However  just  Hamilton  finds  the  application  of  the 
above  remarks  to  the  Scottish  School  in  general,  he  still 
thinks  that  to  pass  a  judgment  on  Reid  solely  on  the 
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basis  of  the  latter’s  earlier  work,  cannot  be  called  altogether 
just,  inasmuch  as  Reid  in  his  subsequent  works  adopts  a 
more  scientific  view.1  As  these  works,  however,  had  not 
appeared  when  Kant  wrote  his  “Prolegomena' ,  Kant  cannot 
be  blamed  as  far  as  that  goes.  Hamilton’s  words  are  there¬ 
fore  exclusively  addressed  to  those  who  think  that  Kant  s 
criticism  is  to  considered  as  an  full  valuation  of  Reid.  — 
The  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  Reid  in  the  period 
after  1764  can  be  said  to  have  abandoned  the  thoughts 
concerning  common  sense  which  are  expressed  in  his  “ In¬ 
quiry ”,  and  for  which  he  was  attacked  by  Kant. 

A  closer  study  of  “ Essays  on  the  I htellectual  Powers  , 
which  Reid  published  twenty-one  years  after  the“ Inquiry', 
will  induce  us  to  answer  the  question  set,  in  the  negative. 
For  in  this  work  Reid  utters  the  well-known  words  by  way 
of  programme:  “We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  be¬ 
tween  two  contradictory  opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are 
engaged.  On  the  one  side  stand  all  the  vulgar,  who  are 
unpractized  in  philosophical  researches,  and  guided  by  the 
uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the  other  side 
stand  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern;  every  man, 
without  exception,  who  reflects.  In  this  division,  to  my 
great  humiliation,  I  find  myself  classed  with  the  vulgar”.3 
That  Reid,  by  uttering  these  words,  has  not  changed  the 
views  of  his  “ Inquiry ”,  is  hardly  to  be  disputed.  His  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  standpoint  critized  by  Kant,  seems  indeed 
to  have  acquired  a  firmer  and  more  concise  form,  a  thing 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  an  author  who,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  publishes  a  great  work  on  the  basic 
thoughts  of  his  philosophy.  The  insistence  on  the  train  of 
thought  urged  in  his  first  work  appears  once  more  when 
we  are  told  that  “every  man  is  a  competent  judge”  with 
regard  to  first  principles,3  and  when  he  thinks  he  contributes 
to  the  debate  with  Hume  by  the  assertion  that  the  causal 
proposition  is  a  metaphysical  axiom,  and  by  a  prolix  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  indispensability  of  this  axiom  in  the 
practice  of  life.4 

The  antagonism  which  here  seems  to  appear  between 
Kant  and  Hamilton  with  regard  to  the  character  and  value 
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of  Reid’s  thinking,  vanishes,  however,  on  closer  investiga¬ 
tion.  Hamilton  actually  agrees  with  Kant:  while  the  latter 
calls  attention  to  the  great  deficiencies,  which  Hamilton 
does  not  deny,  Hamilton  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  Reid, 
besides  his  popular  train  of  thought,  has  adopted  views  which 
are  scientifically  determined,  and  which  Kant  has  not  found 
it  worth  while  mentioning,  since  the  task  he  had  set  himself 
in  his  “ Prolegomena  ’  was  not  that  of  presenting  a  total 
examination  of  Reid’s  “Inquiry” ,  but  of  demonstrating  the 
dogmatism  contained  in  the  general  appeal  to  the  so-called 
common  sense.  Hamilton’s  agreement  with  Kant  clearly 
displays  itself  in  his  repudiating  the  attitude  of  eulogy 
of  the  standpoint  of  the  vulgar.  According  to  Hamilton  s 
view  an  acknowledgment  of  this  standpoint  may  easily 
lead,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  weakening  of  our  vigilance 
against  mental  sloth,  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  form 
of  mental  pride  that  refuses  to  learn.1  “The  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  mankind,”  Hamilton  says,  “are  inclined  to 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  long  and  laborious  in¬ 
quiry;  or  they  fancy  that  a  superficial  examination  is  en¬ 
ough;  and  the  slightest  agreement  between  a  few  objects, 
in  a  few  petty  points,  they  at  once  assume  as  evincing  the 
correspondence  of  the  whole  throughout.  Others  apply 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  matters  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  know,  and  take  no  account  of  any 
opinion  but  that  which  they  have  stumbled  on,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  have  embraced  it,  and  are 
unwilling  to  recommence  the  labour  of  learning.  They 
receive  their  opinion  on  the  authority  of  those  who  have 
had  suggested  to  them  their  own;  and  they  are  always 
facile  scholars,  for  the  slightest  probability  is,  for  them, 
all  the  evidence  that  they  require”.2  Thus  Hamilton  is 
so  far  from  acknowledging,  without  qualification,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  vulgar  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  latter  is  to  be  guided  by  those  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be  judged.  If  the 
multitude  must  be  led,  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  be 
led  by  enlightened  conductors”.3  Only  apprehension  en¬ 
titles  one  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  questions;  but  this  is 
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so  rarely  respected.  “Where  few  are  competent  to  under¬ 
stand,  all  believe  themselves  qualified  to  decide”,  he  says 
elsewhere 1  —  an  utterance  which  makes  a  characteristic 
contrast  to  the  one  by  Reid,  just  quoted,  that  every  man 
is  a  competent  judge  with  regard  to  the  first  principles. 

Hamilton’s  opposition  to  Reid  is  furthermore  discern¬ 
ible  in  his  repudiation  of  an  explanation  which  is  con¬ 
tent  with  referring  to  the  instinct.  The  vulgar  who  were 
conducted  by  “the  uncorrupted  primary  instinct  of  na¬ 
ture”  appeared  to  Read  as  a  prototype  worth  following, 
in  preference  to  the  philosopher  who  was  led  by  re¬ 
flection;  and  in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  causal  problem 
Reid  had  himself  appealed  to  instinct  as  a  ultimate  ex¬ 
planation.  But  an  explanation  of  this  description  is  not 
acknowledged  by  Hamilton.  He  remarks,  somewhere, 
against  Berkeley,  that  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  solution  to 
appeal  to  instinct  as  a  scientific  ground,  this  being  “an 
occult  principle”,  and  the  appeal  to  it  actually  being  merely 
“a  confession  of  our  ignorance”.2  Hamilton  has  here  em¬ 
braced  the  same  view  as  Tetens,  many  years  before,  had 
urged  against  Reid,  whom  he  had  reproached  for  having 
made  use  of  the  “old  convenient  method  of  appealing 
to  “ qualttates  occultas ”,  instead  of  proceeding  along 
the  road  of  scientific  analysis.  “This  is,  in  reality,  a  break¬ 
ing  off  of  the  examination  at  too  early  a  stage,  by  which 
the  philosophical  psychologist  will  find  no  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  the  philosophical  naturalist  would,  if  the  latter 
were  told  that  it  is  an  instinct  in  the  magnet  that  causes 
the  iron  to  be  attracted”. 3 

However  difficult  Hamilton  finds  it  to  join  those  who 
emphasize  the  weak  points  in  Reid’s  reasoning  —  and  his 
controversy  with  Brown  is  ample  proof  of  this  —  he  must 
admit,  on  taking  an  honest  view  of  things,  that  he  himself 
finds  that  the  defects  of  the  Reidean  philosophy  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  investigations  being  terminated  at  too  early 
a  stage.4  But  he  is  also  convinced  that  a  critical  revision 
and  furthei  consideration  of  the  theory  of  common  sense 
will  make  it  evident  that  the  latter  contains  points  of  view 
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giving  it  a  raison  d'etre.  It  is  the  value  of  Hamilton  s 
work  on  this  point,  which  will  be  subjected  to  an  examin¬ 
ation  in  the  following  pages. 

To  avoid  misapprehension  respecting  the  task  he  has 
set  himself  to  elaborate,  Hamilton  is,  above  all,  anxious 
to  state  clearly  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  common 
sense  precludes  every  popular  consideration.  Reid  s  asser¬ 
tion  as  to  the  preference  of  the  vulgar  over  the  philosopher, 
could  not  but  damage  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  serve, 
by  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  the  conception 
that  the  popular  reasoning  is  to,  and  can,  replace  the 
scientific;  but,  says  Hamilton,  “nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous”.  It  is  just  the  business  of  philosophy  to  subject 
the  “undeveloped  beliefs”  of  consciousness  to  an  examin¬ 
ation,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  task  of  the  latter  science 
is  that  of  pointing  out,  “by  intellectual  analysis  and  cri¬ 
ticism”,  the  elements  upon  which  cognition  builds.  This 
task  cannot,  “notwithstanding  the  errors”,  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  philosophers.1 

By  the  adoption  of  this  view  Hamilton  thinks  himself  able 
to  get  into  with  Reid,  which  he  indeed  does,  inasmuch  as 
he  pursues  a  train  of  thought  which  Reid,  in  spite  of  the 
popular  ingredients  of  his  philosophy,  has  acknowledged. 
In  Reid’s  heterogeneous  world  of  thought  we  find,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  historical  introduction,  an  unmistakable 
approach  to  a  scientific  philosophy,  even  in  his  first  work, 
in  which  “experience  and  accurate  reflection”  is  design¬ 
ated  as  the  “right  road”  to  philosophy.2  But  a  lack  of 
lucidity  in  the  determination  of  the  notion  of  experience, 
in  connection  with  a  conspicuous  tendency  to  have  the  pro¬ 
blems  solved  by  popular  arguments,  caused  Reid  to  let 
his  approach  suffice.  Hamilton  perceived  that,  if  the  in¬ 
vidious  haze  enveloping  Scottish  philosophy  was  to  be  dis¬ 
persed,  this  could  only  be  done  by  causing  the  critical  train 
of  reasoning  of  the  scientific  view  to  be  come  predominant. 

A  scientific  philosophy  of  common  sense  means  to 
Hamilton  a  philosophy  which  sets  to  work  to  find,  by 
means  of  analysis,  the  presuppositions  upon  which  valid 
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cognition  rests.  The  starting  point  here  are  the  facts 
of  consciousness;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  says  Ham¬ 
ilton,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  latter  is  no  guarantee 
of  its  cognitive  value,  however  real,  i.  e.,  subjectively 
true,  its  manifestations  be.  Attention  to  this  important 
distinction  between  existence  and  value,  between  the  psy¬ 
chological  and  the  epistemological  points  of  view,  Hamilton 
finds  lacking  in  Reid,1  and  yet  it  is  only  by  making 
this  discrimination  that  the  problem  of  cognition  is  capable 
of  being  rightly  formulated;  Only  when  we  are  orientated  in 
this  respect,  may  we  proceed  to  the  next  point :  the  question 
as  to  what  criteria  are  to  guide  us  in  our  task  to  find 
the  conditions  of  valid  cognition. 

“ Cognitio  omnis  a  mente  primatn  originem,  a  sensibus 
exordium  habet  primum These  words,  quoted  by  Ham¬ 
ilton  from  “an  old  and  now  forgotten  thinker”,2  are,  says 
he,  worth  many  a  modern  volume  of  philosophy.3  With¬ 
out  mentioning  Kant,  Hamilton  here  adheres  to  the  train 
of  thought  stated  at  the  beginning  of  Kant’s  principal 
work.  But,  though  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experi¬ 
ence  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  all  arises  out  of  experi¬ 
ence  .4  Like  Kant,  Hamilton  is  aware  of  the  circumstance 
that  every  knowledge  of  experience  contains  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori  elements,  and  that  the  principal  task 
of  philosophy  is  that  of  showing  how  the  knowledge  that 
rests  on  experience,  has  its  validity  constituted  by  the 
a  prion.  In  the  same  measure  a  thinker  realises  this, 
in  the  same  measure  does  he  exhibit  a  true  relation  to 
what  Hamilton  calls  scientific  philosophy  of  common  sense. 

The  quality  and  value  of  the  epistemological  thoughts 
which  are  the  outcome  of  Hamilton’s  philosophy  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters 
In  this  place  where  we  are  dealing  with  Hamilton’s  funda¬ 
mental  attitude  to  the  principle  of  common  sense,  it  still 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  does  not  consider  a 
demonstration  which  is  founded  on  analysis  and  which 
proves  certain  propositions  to  have  the  character  of  ultimate 
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propositions,  to  be  sufficient  for  the  affirmation  of  their 
validity  for  cognition;  to  this  end  it  will  also  be  necessary 
to  show  that  these  propositions  do  not  contradict  each 
other,  or  do  not,  in  their  consequences,  lead  to  mutual 
contradictions.1  Hamilton  attaches  vital  importance  to  the 
latter  determination,  regarding  it  as  a  conditio  sine 
qua  non  to  any  argumentation  based  on  the  principle 
of  common  sense,  having  embraced  the  view  that  the 
very  notion  of  truth  claims  coherence  —  a  train  of  thought 
which  is  not  uninteresting,  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
it  was  this  question  of  coherence  that  led  Hamilton 
away  from  Reid’s  dogmatic  doctrine  of  perception,  when 
he  came  to  realize  that  it  is  not  the  isolated  perceptions1 
as  such,  but  their  connexion,  which  makes  a  valid  cogni¬ 
tion  possible.2  —  Characteristic  for  Hamilton’s  fundamental 
attitude  is  furthermore  the  train  of  thought  that  the  pre¬ 
sumptions  found  must  be  accepted  for  the  time  being 
(“as  philosophy  now  stands”), 3  that  is,  as  long  as  the 
test  of  experience  does  not  prove  them  to  lead  knowledge 
to  self-contradictory  results,  in  which  case  the  point  of 
view  arises  which  has  earlier  been  pointed  out  as  essen¬ 
tial  for  Hamilton,  namely,  that  the  work  of  cognitive  cri¬ 
ticism  cannot  be  regarded  as  executed  once  and  for  all, 
but  must  continually  be  taken  up  afresh. 

It  is  a  fact  hardly  to  be  disputed  that  Hamilton, 
as  a’  philosopher  of  common  sense,  finds  his  task  to  be 
this:  by  an  analysis  of  the  meditative  life  to  find  the 
presuppositions  of  a  valid  cognition;  and,  being  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  phenomenal  and  relative  character 
of  human  knowledge  does  not  allow  of  the  adoption  of 
absolute  doctrines,  he  has  thus  arrived  at  a  view  whose 
fundamental  nature  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among  the 
representatives  of  critical  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  term  “common 
sense”  can  be  regarded  as  a  fit  designation  for  a  thinking 
that  is  critically  determined.4  The  questionable  ring  which 
the  aforesaid  expression  has  acquired,  especially  since 
the  days  of  Kant,  might  seem  to  make  it  unfit  to  serve 
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as  the  designation  of  a  mode  of  thinking  which  con¬ 
siders  the  Kantian  attack  justified.  In  the  presence  of  an 
objection  of  this  character  it  may  be  urged,  however, 
that  an  imperfect  and  unsuccessful  formation  of  a  thought, 
otherwise  right,  does  not  annul  the  correctness  of  the 
thought  itself.  And  that  is  just  the  case  here.  In  Reid's 
philosophy  Hamilton  had  found  concealed  a  thought  which, 
understood  aright,  expressed  a  point  of  view  which  could 
be  reconciled  with  critical  thinking.  The  expression  for 
this  thought  was  “common  sense”.  Hamilton’s  choice  of 
these  words  as  a  designation  of  the  philosophy  he  repre¬ 
sented  is  warranted,  not  only  in  consideration  of  his  relation 
as  a|  disciple  to  Reid,  but  by  the  appreciation  of  that 
stamp  of  unity,  that  “common”  character,  which  is  to  be 
recognised  wherever  a  work  of  critical  philosophy  is 
aimed  at,  both  in  respect  to  the  task,  the  statement  of 
the  presuppositions  of  the  universal  cognition,  and  in  regard 
to  the  method,  the  necessarily  critical  analysis.  Interpreted 
in  this  manner  Hamilton’s  designation  does  not  lack  justi¬ 
fication. 

In  illustration  of  Hamilton’s  atlitude  to  common  sense 
there  is  another  factor  which  may  be  worth  mentioning. 
By  his  acknowledgment  of  the  primacy  of  scientific 
thinking  in  philosophical  researches,  Hamilton  has  not  only 
annulled  the  antagonism  which  Reid  had  established 
between  philosophy  and  common  sense,  but  has  been 
capable  of  finding  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  question 
concerning  the  relation  between  “the  vulgar”  and  “the  phi¬ 
losopher”  can  find  its  solution.  Both  popular  and  sci¬ 
entific  thinking  having  the  human  meditative  life  as  a 
presupposition,  no  contrast  of  quality  is  to  be  set  up  between 
the  two  kinds  of  thinking  (so  Hamilton’s  reasoning  runs). 
The  principles  of  cognition  that  are  available  for  the 
scientifically  reflecting  man,  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  that  are  determinant  for  the  popularly  thinking 
man.  The  difference  between  the  scientific  and  the  popular 
standpoints  is  merely  this,  that  scientific  thinking  displays 
conscious  work  on  making  the  principles  of  cognition 
operate  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  nature,  being  solely 
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determined  by  the  desire  of  understanding;  whereas  popular 
thinking  operates  more  spontaneously  and  without  any 
strict  rejection  of  other  considerations  but  that  of  under¬ 
standing.  By  the  very  reason  of  there  being  no  funda¬ 
mental  contrast,  the  philosopher  can  make  it  his  task, 
on  the  ground  of  a  general  examination  of  the  human 
meditative  life,  to  find  the  presupposition  of  valid  cog¬ 
nition.  1 

The  principle  adopted  by  Hamilton  here  is,  we  see,  that 
of  continuity.  He  has  seen  the  internal  connexion  which 
subsists  between  “the  vulgar”  and  “the  philosopher”,  and 
which  conditions  the  development  of  thinking  from  the 
popular  standpoint  to  the  scientific  one.  In  giving  pro¬ 
minence  to  this  view,  in  favour  of  which  both  psychological 
and  historical  reasons  plead,  Hamilton  is  joined  by  thinkers 
of  modern  times;  Emile  Meyerson,  for  one,  who  pronounces 
that  he  “cannot  catch  sight  of  that  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  popular  thinking  (le  sens  coinmun)  and  science 
which  people  have  sometimes  pretended  to  see”,  since 
science  to  him  is  only  “ un  prolongement  du  sens  commun  \  2 
What  gives  to  Hamilton’s  thoughts  on  common  sense 
their  particular  merit  is  the  fact,  that,  in  his  attention  to 
the  similarity  between  vulgar  and  scientific  thinking,  he 
has  not  overlooked  the  difference,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  has  adopted  both  the  psychological  and  the 
epistemological  views.  By  a  one-sided  emphasis  on  the 
psychological,  Hamilton  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
landing  in  Reid’s  popular  common  sense,  which,  in  reality 
is  —  to  use  an  expression  of  Meyerson’s  —  “only  a 
more  or  less  artificial  arrest  on  an  ever  sloping  pre¬ 
cipice”.  The  moment  popular  common  sense  becomes 
conscious  of  its  desire  of  understanding,  it  points  beyond 
itself  and  ends,  in  consequence,  in  scientific  thinking, 
oped”  to  the  “developed”  common  sense  is  just  an  ex- 
Hamilton’s  demand  for  an  advance  from  the  “undevel- 
pression  of  this  conscious  desire.  By  his  psychological 
reflections  Hamilton  has  shown  the  possibility  of  this  ad¬ 
vance;  by  his  epistemological,  the  necessity  of  it. 
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From  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  basic  thoughts 
of  Hamilton’s  philosophy  it  has  been  made  apparent 
that  Scottish  thinking  possesses  in  Sir  William  Hamilton  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  representative.  Proceeding  from  the 
Reidean  School,  whose  basic  thoughts  he  accepts  to  begin 
with,  Hamilton  gradually  works  his  way  onward  so  as 
to  gain  an  independent  position,  his  dogmatical  relation 
to  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  school  being  replaced  by  a 
critical  one.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  philosophy  of 
Reid,  with  its  doctrine  of  perception  and  general  appeal 
to  common  sense,  presented  essential  deficiencies  which 
prevented  it  from  being  acknowledged  by  those  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  scientific  thinking,  he  endeavoured 
to  remedy  these  defects,  by  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
school,  undergoing  a  change  of  a  fundamental  description, 
appear  in  a  form  which  makes  them  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  an  expression  of  a  critical  conception  of  the  nature  of 
our  cognition. 

The  valuable  feature  in  Hamilton’s  thinking  is  not, 
however,  limited  to  the  single  task  of  making  the  popular 
common  sense  scientific,  it  also  reveals  itself  in  his  funda¬ 
mental  attitude  to  the  traditional  English  philosophy  with  its 
marked  emphasis  on  the  phenomenon  of  association. 
By  the  stres  laid  by  him  on  the  fact  of  activity  and 
the  synthetical  character  of  consciousness,  he  breaks  with 
the  psychological  school  that  had  played  so  great  a  role 
in  English-Scottish  thought,  and  whose  most  prominent 
representative  was  Hume.  On  the  basis  of  his  psychological 
premises  it  becomes  possible  for  him  to  find  a  base  from 
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which  he  is  able  to  take  his  bearings  in  the  presence  of 
Hume’s  causal  problem  in  a  manner  that  —  considering 
that  Hume’s  problem  was  insoluble  —  does  not  essem 
tially  fall  short  of  the  one  in  which  Kant  endeavoured  to 
answer  Hume. 

It  must  furthermore  be  noted  that  Hamilton’s  attention 
to  the  relative  and  conditioned  character  of  consciousness 
obtains  a  decisive  significance,  not  only  psychologically, 
by  the  possibility  which  here  opens  out  for  regarding 
the  causal  principle  as  a  special  expression  of  a  pervading 
peculiarity  of  consciousness;  but  epistemologically  too:  see¬ 
ing  that  every  assertion  about  the  possibility  of  a  cognition 
of  anything  outside  the  world  of  the  realtive,  refutes  it¬ 
self,  inasmuch  as  all  human  cognition  is  of  a  conditioned 
character.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Hamilton, 
turning  on  the  romantic  efforts  of  the  speculative  philo¬ 
sophers  to  reach  beyond  the  world  of  experience,  demands 
that  the  conditions  of  cognition  be  respected.  The  critical 
character  of  his  thinking  furthermore  reveals  itself  in  his 
laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  have  no  right  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  our  mode  of  cognition  is  the  only 
one  possible. 

In  the  presence  of  a  thinker  whose  contributions  are  of 
the  above-mentioned  quality,  there  is  no  place  for  any 
justification  for  passing  a  judgment  which  attempts  to 
reduce  his  philosophical  achievement  to  “barren  ontological 
distinctions  ...  of  the  same  character  as  the  speculations 
of  the  eminent  Schoolmen  of  the  most  sterile  periods 
of  the  dark  ages”,1  and  the  same  applies  to  the  charge 
of  having  “probably  caused  the  retardation  of  general 
British  philosophy  by,  perhaps,  a  generation”,  2  which  can¬ 
not  be  sustained.  The  rashness  of  these  judgments  need 
not  be  pointed  out. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton  con¬ 
tains,  besides  valuable  critical  elements,  a  great  many 
factors  which  cannot  bear  a  closer  investigation,  but  which 
must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration  when  judging  fairly 
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of  the  quality  of  his  thinking;  a  circumstance  that  has 
not  been  sufficiently  observed  by  his  critics  who,  in  their 
utterances  of  admiration,  are  on  the  verge  of  panegyric.1 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  by  his  dependence 
on  Reid  and  by  the  influence  of  his  religious  beliefs, 
Hamilton  was,  at  times,  led  into  trains  of  thought  that 
were  incompatible  with  his  own  critical  demands.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Hamilton,  on 
essential  points,  has  given  the  corrective  to  his  own  dog¬ 
matical  thoughts.  It  is  the  character  of  this  conflicting 
relation,  so  peculiar  to  his  philosophy,  between  dogmatism 
and  criticism,  which  the  present  study  has  endeavoured  to 
illustrate. 

Kant  says  somewhere  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  us, 
when  comparing  the  thoughts  of  a  philosopher,  to  be  able 
to  understand  him  better  than  he  understood  himself.  In 
how  far  the  present  examination  of  Hamilton’s  thought 
may  be  said  to  confirm  the  words  of  Kant,  must  be  left 
for  others  to  judge.  One  thing  is  certain,  at  any  rate: 
the  man  who  occupies  himself  with  the  peculiar  and 
complex  philosophy  of  Sir  Willian  Hamilton,  cannot  fail  to 
realize  vividly  that  he  has  been  in  contact  with  a  thinker 
in  whom  —  whether  his  solutions  were  valid  or  not  — 
the  desire  of  grappling  with  the  problems  was  always  alive. 
And  this  is,  philosophically  viewed,  the  most  valuable 
feature  in  a  philosopher,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  very  spirit  of  philosophy,  which  has  always  pre¬ 
ferred  “a  waking  error”  to  “a  sleeping  truth”. 2 
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The  editions  of  Hamilton’s  Works,  from  which  quotions  are  made,  are : 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  ed.  by  H.  L.  Mansel  and  John 
Veitch,  I — IV  (Edinburgh  and  London  1859 — 60)  —  abbreviated 
»Lect.«  ;  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform  (3.  Edit.,  Edinburgh  and  London  1860)  —  ab¬ 
breviated  »Disc.«  ;  The  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  Preface,  Notes  and 
supplementary  Dissertations  (6.  Edit.,  Edinburgh  1863)  —  abbrevia¬ 
ted  »R.  W.« 

Introduction. 

p.  11.  l  The  Works  of  Thomas  Reid  ...  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (6. 
Edit.  1863),  p.  95. 

p.  12.  l  ibidem.  2  Works  pp.  421.  425.  127. 
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p.  14.  i  ib.  p.  441.  2  ib.  pp.  442  seq.  3  ib.  452  seq. 

p.  15.  i  ib.  pp.  184.  500.  513.  617.  2  ib.  p.  439.  3  ib.  p.  435.  4  ib.  439. 

5  ibidem.  6  ib.  p.  440. 

p.  16.  i  ib.  pp.  108.  198.  200.  199.  2  ib.  p.  437  seq. 

p.  17.  i  ib.  p.  91  seq.  2  Cf.  Anton  Thomsen:  David  Hume,  sein  Leben 

und  seine  Philosophic  (Berlin  1912),  I.  p.  112.  3  Works  p.  457.  4  Cf. 
Ernst  Cassirer:  Das  Erkenntnisproblem  in  der  Philosophic  und 
Wissenschaft  der  neueren  Zeit  (3.  Ausg.,  Berlin  1922),  II.  p.  387. 
5  Works  pp.  59.  199.  524.  8  ib.  pp.  198.  199. 
p.  18.  4  ib.  p.  625.  2  Letters  to  Dr.  James  Gregory,  Works  pp.  65.  67. 

76  seq.  3  ib.  pp.  78.  525.  4  ib.  p.  58.  8  ib.  pp.  261.  522. 

p.  19.  i  ib.  pp.  88.  2  ib.  p.  259.  3  ib.  p.  672. 

p.  20.  i  ib.  p.  674.  2  ib.  p.  445.  3  ib.  pp.  183.  258.  4  ib.  pp.  184.  257. 

5  ib.  p.  259.  8  ib.  pp.  334.  335.  513.  i  Cf.  Thomas  M.  Forsyth: 
English  Philosophy.  A  study  of  its  method  and  general  development 
(London  1910),  pp.  86  seq.  8  Works  p.  188.  »  ib.  p.  194.  48  ib.  p. 
199.  11  ib.  pp.  320.  335. 

p.  21.  1  ib.  p.  333.  2  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanaing  (Philoso¬ 
phical  Works,  ed.  by  Green  and  Grose.  Vol.  IV.  1889),  p.  17.  Trea¬ 
tise  of  Human  Nature  (ed.  by  Green  and  Grose.  1890),  Vol.  I.  p.  406. 
3  John  Locke:  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding ,  IV.  4,  3.  4.; 
II.  31,  12. 

p.  22.  i  » Knowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  perception 
of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy, 
of  any  of  ours  ideas«  (Locke:  Essay ,  IV.  1,  2;  cf.  1,  1).  »But 
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these  and  the  like  objections  vanish,  if  we  do  not  maintain  the 
being  of  absolute  external  originals,  but  place  the  reality  of  things 
in  ideas,  fleeting  indeed  and  changeable;  —  however,  not  changed  at 
random,  but  according  to  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  For,  herein 
consists  that  constancy  and  truth  of  things  which  secures  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  and  distinguishes  that  is  real  from  the  irregular 
visions  of  the  fancy «  (George  Berkeley:  Works,  ed.  by  Alexander 
Campbell  Fraser  (Oxford  1901).  I.  p.  480;  cf.  pp.  273  seq.).  2  »  After 
a  little  examination,  we  shall  find,  that  all  those  objects,  to  which 
we  attribute  a  continu’d  existence,  have  a  peculier  constancy,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  impressions,  whose  existence  depends 

upon  our  perception . Bodies  often  change  their  position  and 

qualities,  and  after  a  little  absence  or  interruption  may  become 
hardly  knowable.  But  here  ’tis  observable,  that  even  in  these  chan¬ 
ges  they  preserve  a  coherence,  and  have  a  regular  dependence  on 

each  other . This  coherence,  therefore,  in  their  changes 

is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  external  objects,  as  well  as  their 
constancy «.  (Hume:  Treatise,  I.  pp.  484.  485;  cf.  Enquiry,  p.  90). 
3  Works  p.  444.  4  ib.  p.  440;  cf.  p.  233:  ».  .  .  I  shall  also  take  for 

granted  such  facts  as  are  attested  to  the  conviction  of  all  sober 
and  reasonable  men«.  5  ib.  p.  184. 

p.  23.  i  Cf.  Harald  Hoffding :  Geschichte  der  neueren  Philosophic  (2. 
Ausg.,  Leipzig  1921),  I.  p.  458.  2  Cf.  Anton  Thomsen:  David  Hume, 
pp.  120  seq.  *  Cf.  M.  Boutroux:  De  l' influence  de  la  philosophic 
ecossaise  sur  la  philosophic  frangaise  (Revue  fran?aise  d’Edinbourg 
1897)  4  Cf.  Karl  Vorliinder:  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (Leipzig 

1913),  II.  p.  124. 

p.  24.  i  Reid’s  Works,  p.  29.  2  Dugald  Stewart:  Collected  Works,  ed.  by 
W.  Hamilton  (Edinbugh  1877),  Vol.  II.  p.  56.  3  ib.  p.  111.  4  ib.  p.  113. 
3  ib.  III.  p.  60. 

p.  25.  i  ib.  p.  61.  2  ib.  II.  p.  153.  3  ib.  V.  p.  106.  4  ibidem.  3  ib.  V. 
p.  107.  «  ib.  II.  p.  153. 

p.  26.  i  ib.  IV.  p.  196.  2  ib.  p.  217.  3  ib.  pp.  210  seq.  4  ib.  pp.  210 

seq.  214;  III.  pp.  160.  335.  340.  357.  3  ib.  III.  pp.  134.  135  seq. 

«  Cf.  Forsyth:  English  Philosophy,  p.  83.  Elsa  Kucera:  Die  Erkennt- 
nisstheorie  von  Thomas  Brown.  Eine  historische  Studie  (Zagreb  (Agram) 
1909),  p.  89.  7  p.  IX.  (4.  Edit.  1835).  8  ib.  p.  142. 

p.  27.  i  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Mind  (19.  Edit.  Edinburgh 
1851),  I.  pp.  331.  334.  2  Inquiry,  pp.  344  seq.  3  ib.  p.  348.  4  Lectures, 
I.  p.  430.  3  ib.  II.  p.  11.  »  Lectures,  I.  pp.  480  seq.  7  Inquiry,  p.  368. 

p.  28.  1  ib.  p.  246.  2  ib.  p.  368.  3  ib.  p.  367.  4  ib.  p.  99.  3  ib.  p.  378. 

6  Die  Erkenntnistheorie  von  Thomas  Brown,  pp.  1  seq.;  cf.  p.  134. 
Alexander  Campbell  Fraser:  Biographia  Philosophica.  A  retrospect 
(Edinburgh  &  London  1904),  p.  55. 
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Biographical  Sketch. 

p.  29.  1  Lect.  I.  p.  24.  2  Hamilton  was  in  1816  declared  entitled  to 
bear  the  name  and  style  of  Baronet  of  Preston  and  Fingalton  (John 
Veitch:  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Edinburgh  and  London 
1869),  p.  69).  3  The  philosopher’s  full  name  was  William  Sterling 
Hamilton,  but  he  early  omitted  Sterling,  finding  it,  as  he  has  it  in 
a  letter  to  his  mother,  »nonsens  having  three  long  names*.  Cf.  John 
Veitch :  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  p.  2. 
p.  30.  1  Veitch:  Memoir,  p.  21;  cf.  Lect.  I.  p.  389.  2  Cf.  Kucera:  Die 
Erkenntnistheorie  von  Thomas  Brown,  p.  139.  8  Disc.  p.  749,  note. 
4  Veitch:  Memoir,  p.  55.  5  ib.  p.  78. 
p.  31.  1  ibid.  p.  92.  2  Of  Janet  Marshell’s  importance  with  regard  to 
Hamilton,  particularly  while  he  was  engaged  with  his  writings,  we 
receive  a  beautiful  impression  through  Veitch  (pp.  135 — 137). 
p.  32.  i  On  Hamilton’s  influence  on  Renouvier  and  Vacherot,  the  French 
philosophers,  vide  M.  Boutroux :  De  I’influence  de  la  philosophie 
e'cossaise  sur  la  philosophie  frangaise,  p.  19.  2  Respecting  Hamilton’s 
attempts  of  reform  within  the  formal  logic,  vide  John  Stuart  Mill: 
An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  etc.  (6.  Edit., 
London  1889),  pp.  496  seq.  Alexander  Bain:  Logic,  I  (2.  Edit.,  London 
1873),  pp.  178  seq.  George  Grote:  The  Minor  Works,  ed.  by  Alexander 
Bain  (London  1873),  p.  317.  W.  H.  S.  Monck:  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(London  1881),  pp.  141  seq.  John  Veitch :  Hamilton  (Philosophical 
Classics  for  English  Readers,  1882),  p.  268.  Friedrich  Ueberweg: 
System  der  Logik  nnd  Geschichte  der  logischen  Lehren  (2.  Aufl.  Bonn 
1865),  pp.  159.  324.  Adolf  Trendelenburg:  Logische  Untersuchungen, 
II.  Bd.  (3.  Aufl.,  Leipzig  1870),  pp.  337  seq.  Ljubomir  Nedich:  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Quantification  des  Prddicats  in  der  neueren  englischen  Logik 
(W.  Wundt:  Philosophische  Studien,  III.  Bd.,  1886),  pp.  157  seq. 
Wilh.  Windelband :  Die  neuere  Philosophie  (Kultur  der  Gegenwart. 
Teil.  I.,  Abteil.  V.,  1909),  pp.  524  seq.  Edmund  Husserl:  Logische 
Untersuchungen,  I  (2.  Aufl.  Halle  1913),  pp.  34  seq.  Louis  Liard: 
Les  logiciens  anglais  contemporains  (Paris  1878),  pp.  37  seq. 
p.  33.  i  Veitch :  Memoir,  p.  162.  2  ib.  pp.  167  seq.  3  ib.  pp.  193  seq. 
195  seq. 

p.  34.  i  ib.  pp.  217  seq.  2  Lect.  I.  p.  16.  3  Lect.  IV.  p.  106.  4  Lect. 
I.  pp.  10  seq. 

p.  35.  i  Veitch:  Memoir,  p.  88.  2  ib.  p.  116.  3  ib.  p.  334.  4  ib.  p.  143. 
p.  36.  1  ib.  p.  109. 

I.  Fundamental  Views. 

p.  37.  t  Lect.  IV.  p.  107.  2  ib.  p.  106.  3  ib.  p.  107 ;  cf.  Ldon  Brunschvicg: 
La  paix  morale  et  la  sincerite  philosophique  (Revue  de  Metaphysique 
et  de  Morale,  1896),  pp.  382  seq. 

p.  38.  1  Lect.  I.  pp.  140  seq.  153.  2  » Absolute  certainty  and  absolute 
completion  would  be  the  paralysis  of  any  study ;  and  the  last  woi  st 
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calamity  that  could  befall  man,  as  he  is  at  present  constituted, 
would  be  that  full  and  final  posession  of  speculative  truth,  which 
he  now  vainly  anticipates  as  the  consummation  of  his  intellectual 
happiness «  (Lect.  I.  p.  10).  3  ib.  p.  16;  cf.  Disc.  p.  279.  4  Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  p.  865  (translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meik- 
lejohn  (London  1855),  p.  507);  cf.  Nachricht  von  der  Einrichtung 
seiner  Vorlesungen  in  dem  Winterhalbja.hr  von  1765 — 1766  (Kant’s 
Gesammelte  Schriften,  herausgegeb.  v.  d.  Konigl.  Preuss.  Akademi 
der  Wissenschaft,  Bd.  II.  p.  306).  5  Disc.  p.  100. 
p.  39.  1  Lect.  I.  p.  61  seq.  2  Disc.  p.  86.  3  Lect.  I.  p.  125. 

p.  40.  t  Lect.  I.  pp.  275.  276.  2  ib.  p.  273  seq.  3  ib.  p.  265.  4  ib.  p.  276 

seq.  5  ib.  pp.  267.  266.  283.  6  ib.  pp.  277.  286.  7  ib.  p.  269. 

8  ib.  p.  286.  9  ib.  p.  283;  Lect.  II.  p.  411;  Disc.  p.  87.  to  Lect.  I. 

p.  283. 

p.  41.  lib.  pp.  160.  146;  cf.  Disc.  p.  5,  note.  2  Lect.  I.  p.  270.  3  ib. 

p.  269  seq.  4  ib.  p.  270.  5  Lect.  IV.  pp.  80  seq. 

p.  42.  1  Lect.  II.  p.  334.  2  Lect.  I.  p.  66.  3  ib.  p.  34.  4  Lect.  II.  pp.  530 
seq.  534  seq.  5  Disc.  p.  15. 

p.  43.  1  Disc.  p.  263.  2  ib.  p.  285  seq.  3  ib.  p.  284.  4  ib.  p.  282.  5  ib. 

p.  279;  cf.  pp.  300  seq.  0  ib.  p.  277.  7  ibidem.  8  ib.  pp.  287  seq. 

p.  44.  lib.  p.  304  seq.  2  ib.  p.  305  seq.  3  ib.  p.  331.  4  ib.  p.  311. 
5  Lect.  I.  p.  35.  8  Disc.  p.  307,  note.  7  ib.  pp.  305  seq.;  Lect.  I.  p. 
26.  8  Disc.  pp.  779.  819.  9  Lect.  I.  p.  37.  10  Die  Welt  als  Wille 
und  Vorstellung,  II.  Bd.  Kap.  13.  (Samtliche  Werke,  herausgegeb.  v. 
E.  Griesebach.  II.  Bd.  p.  152);  cf.  Parerga  und  Paralipomena,  II.  Bd. 
Kap.  21  (Werke,  V.  p.  517,  note),  n  Veitch :  Memoir,  pp.  342  seq. 
p.  45.  1  An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy ,  pp.  607  seq. 
p.  46.  1  Disc.  p.  308.  2  Prolegomena,  §  4  (Gesamm.  Schriften,  IV.  p.  273). 
3  Kritik  der  reiner  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  p.  875,  note.  4  Preface  to 
Metaphysische  Anfangsgriinde  der  Naturwissenschaft  (Gesamm. 
Schriften  IV.  p.  470).  3  Kritik  der  reiner  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  p.  800 
seq.  (translat.  p.  469).  0  Cf.  Harald  Hoffding :  Geschichte  der  neueren 
Philosophie,  II.  p.  43. 

p.  47.  1  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  II.  2.  Buch.  Kap.  24. 
(Werke  II.  pp.  371.  370). 

p.  48.  1  Lect.  I.  p.  99.  2  Cf.  Lect.  I.  p.  96.  3  »Synthesis,  without  previous 
analysis,  is  baseless;  for  synthesis  receives  from  analysis  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  it  recomposes«.  »A  synthesis  without  a  previous  ana¬ 
lysis  is  radically  and  ab  initio  null«.  (Lect.  I.  pp.  98.  99).  —  Mill 
( Examination ,  p.  640,  note)  has  entirely  misunderstand  Hamilton’s 
reflections  concerning  the  relation  between  analysis  and  synthesis, 
not  having  seen  that  Hamilton  employs  the  word  synthesis  in  two 
senses:  the  immediately  given  connexion,  and  the  scientifically 
established  connexion.  4  Lect.  I.  p.  99.  3  ibidem.  0  ib.  p.  75.  7  ib. 
pp.  98.  99. 

p.  49.  1  ib.  p.  67.  2  Lect.  III.  p.  13.  »  Cf.  Lect.  I.  p.  68.  4  Kritik  der 
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reinen  Vernunft  (1.  Ausg.),  p.  78  (2.  Ausg.  p.  103  (translat.  p.  67  seq.)). 
p.  50.  1  The  stress  laid  within  modern  inquiry  on  analytical  work  has, 
within  the  science  of  history,  led  to  a  more  strict  distintion  between 
historical  writing  and  historical  research,  the  latter  being  considered 
the  expression  proper  of  the  historical  science,  whereas  the  former 
regarded  as  an  art  (cf.  G.  Monod :  Histoire  (De  la  Methode  dans  les 
Sciences,  2.  edit.  1910).  Kr.  Erslev:  Historieskrivning.  Grundlinier 
til  nogle  Kapitler  af  Historiens  Theori  (Kdbenhavns  Universitets 
Festskrift,  1911)).  2  Lect.  I.  p.  81.  3  ib.  p.  415.  *  Disc.  p.  630. 

II.  Psychological  Views. 

p.  51.  1  Lect.  I.  p.  274.  —  Mill  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  Ha¬ 
milton’s  train  of  thought  (which,  by  the  by,  is  not  different  from 
the  one  adopted  by  Descartes),  since  he  denies  that  we  cannot  doubt 
our  doubting,  on  the  wiew  that  »doubt  is  not  a  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  the  negation  of  a  state  of  consciousness#  (. Examination ,  p. 
164).  —  As  to  Reid’s  misapprehension  of  Descartes,  see  Works ,  p.  100, 
and  Hamilton’s  note;  cf.  R.  W.  p.  744.  2  Lect.  I.  p.  157.  Cf.  William 
James:  Does  *  consciousness*  exist?  (Essays  in  Radical  Empirism, 
1912)  p.  3.  3  Lect.  I.  pp.  136  seq.  4  Disc.  p.  61. 
p.  52.  1  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  II.  23,  3  and  4  as  opposed 
to  II.  32,  1.  IV.  1,  1.  2  Disc.  p.  599  seq.  3  Lect.  I.  pp.  137.  138.  — 
With  regard  to  the  question  concerning  the  relation  of  soul  and  body, 
Hamilton  is  of  the  opinion  that  none  of  the  theories  posed  can  give  any 
solution  of  the  problem,  »because  they  all  attempt  to  established  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  sphere  of  observation,  and,  consequently,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  genuine  philosophy«.  The  best  thing  for  a  philosopher 
to  do  in  such  a  case,  is  to  confess  his  ignorance  (Lect.  I.  p.  309. 
II.  p.  391).  4  While  Hamiltons  regards  »consciousness«  as  the  mgst 

-  comprehensive  expression  of  the  mental  phenomena,  »consciousness« 
is  by  Reid  considered  a  special  faculty  of  the  understanding  (»an 
operation  of  the  understanding  of  its  own  kind«)  (Works,  p.  442; 
cf.  p.  244).  Hamilton  directly  opposes  this  conception  (Lect.  I.  pp. 
208  seq.  190.  II.  p.  10).  5  Lect.  I.  pp.  191  seq.  ®  ib.  p.  186. 
p.  53.  i  ib.  pp.  188  seq.  2  ib.  p.  100.  3  Lect.  II.  pp.  10.  20.  4  ib.  pp. 
240.  211. 

p.  54.  4  Lect.  I.  pp.  347.  349.  2  Cf.  John  Veitch :  Hamilton  (Philosophical 
Classics  for  English  Readers,  ed.  by  W.  Knight.  1882),  pp.  97  seq. 
3  R.  W.  p.  932.  4  Lect.  II.  p.  240.  &  Lect.  I.  pp.  194  seq.  R.  W.  p.  933. 
«  Lect.  I.  p.  193.  7  Hamilton  can  hardly  be  absolved  of  a  contra¬ 

diction  when  on  one  hand  he  says  that  consciousness  is  more  limited 
than  cognition,  and  on  the  other  maintains  that  no  cognition  is  pos¬ 
sible  save  in  or  by  consciousness  (R.  W.  p.  933).  The  obscurity  and 
contradiction  in  Hamilton’s  determination  of  the  notion  of  consci¬ 
ousness  has  been  treated  in  detail  by  Mill  (Examination,  pp.  136 
seq.).  However  much  to  the  point  has  been  contributed  by  Mill, 
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his  criticism  is  sometimes  of  a  merely  formal  character,  and  his 
actual  attacks  not  always  well-founded.  As  a  psychologist  of  associa¬ 
tion  Mill  naturally  could  not  but  be  in  opposition  to  Hamilton,  who 
did  not  share  his  psycological  assumptions,  and  yet,  as  it  will  be 
seen  later,  Mill,  in  this  very  work,  corrects  his  assumptions  in  the 
direction  of  Hamilton’s. 

p.  55.  1  Philosophische  Studien,  13.  Bd.  p.  43;  cf.  12.  Bd.  pp.  382  seq.  — 
Cf.  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley:  ».  .  .  the  distinction  and  separation  of  subject 
and  object  is  not  original  at  all,  and  is,  in  that  sense,  not  a  datum* 
{Appearance  and  Reality.  (2.  Edit.  London  1908)  p.  249).  »We  .  .  • 
have  experience  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  between  my  awareness 
and  that  of  which  it  is  aware«  (Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality  (Ox¬ 
ford  1914),  p.  159).  2  Lect.  I.  p.  193.  3  ib.  p.  204. 

p.  56.  1  ib.  p.  203.  2  Lect.  I.  p.  205  ;  cf.  p.  379.  3  Cf.  Hobbes :  »Sensioni . . . 
necessario  adhaerit  memoria  aliqua,  qua  priora  cum  posterioribus  com- 
parari  et  alterum  ab  altero  distingui  possit*  (De  Corpore,  cap.  XXV. 
5).  4  Lect.  III.  p.  13.  —  It  must  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
when  Herbert  Spencer  (First  Principles  (3.  Ed.  1870),  p.  79)  thinks 
Hamilton  to  have  overlooked  the  part  borne  by  »similarity«  within 
meditative  life.  5  Lect.  II.  p.  279. 

p.  57.  1  Lect.  II.  p.  279.  2  Lect.  I.  p.  203.  3  Lect.  II.  p.  14.  *  Animal 
Life  and  Intelligence  (London  1891),  pp.  328  seq.  5  L' evolution 
des  idees  generates  (Paris  1897),  pp.  32  seq.  6  Psychologie  des 
emotionalen  Denkens  (Tubingen  1908),  p.  223.  1  Der  menschliche 
Gedanke,  pp.  57  seq.;  cf.  Der  Totalitatsbe griff.  Eine  erkenntniss- 
theoretische  Untersuchung,  (Leipzig  1917)  pp.  39  seq. 

p.  58.  l  The  history  of  the  psychology  of  children  and  animals  abound 
with  examples  of  how  diffficult  it  may  be  to  avoid  the  danger  which 
presents  itself  on  this  point.  2  Like  Hobbes  ( Elements  of  Law,  I. 
4.  4)  Hamilton  urges  the  influence  of  the  preference  by  the  connexion 
of  the  ideas  (»the  Law  of  Preference*  —  R.  W.  p.  913).  3  Lect.  II. 
p.  238. 

p.  59.  1  »But  there  are  innumerable  cases  of  similars  suggesting  similar, 
in  which  the  objects  having  never  previously  been  wittnessed  in 
conjunction,  nor  even  mentally  compared  together,  the  fact  of  their 
association  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for*  (R.  W.  p.  914).  »Many  of 
the  very  strongest  suggestions  by  resemblance  are  of,  and  by,  objects, 
which  have  never  before  been  mentally  coexistent*  (ib.  p.  915)- 
2  R.  W.  p.  913.  s  Lect.  II.  p.  238.  4  R.  W.  p.  913.  5  R.  W.  p.  912. 
6  On  the  supposition  that  the  word:  act  of  cognition  is^taken  by 
Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures,  in  the  sense  of  activity  of  cognition,  I 
can  agree  with  W.  H.  S.  Monck  (Sir  William  Hamilton.  English 
Philosophers  (London  1881),  p.  122),  when  he  says  that  the  two 
statements  are  only  formally  different. 

p.  60.  l  Lect.  II.  p.  240.  2  cf.  Lect.  II.  p.  233,  note.  3  Before  Hamilton, 
Reid  (Inquiry  into  Human  Mind,  Chap.  II.  Sect.  X.  (Works,  p.  114)) 
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and,  more  particularly,  S.  T.  Coleridge  ( Biographia  Literaria  (1817), 
Chap.  VI.)  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  paying  regard  to  the  factor 
of  activity. 

p.  61.  1  Examination,  p.  315,  note.  2  Hpflding,  as  early  as  in  1874,  in 
a  juvenile  Work  {Den  engelske  Filosofi  i  vor  Tid,  pp.  36  seq.)  called 
attention  to  this.  3  Dissertationes  and  Discussions ,  Vol.  Ill  (1867), 
pp.  119  seq.  4  ib.  p.  121.  5  ib.  p.  131.  6  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Mind  by  James  Mill,  edit,  with  additional  notes  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  (London  1869),  I.  p.  120.  7  ib.  p.  112. 
p.  62.  1  Examination ,  p.  248.  2  Analysis ,  p.  175;  cf.  Examination,  p.  247: 

•  The  thread  of  consciousness  which  composes  the  mind’s  pheno¬ 
menal  life  .  .  3  Examination,  p.  262;  cf.  p.  263. 

p.  63.  l  Examination,  p.  248.  2  Analysis,  II.  p.  175.  3  On  Hamilton’s 

influence  on  Mill’s  psychology,  vide:  Edmund  Husserl:  Logische 
Untersuchungen,  II.  p.  137. 

p.  64.  l  Lect.  II.  p.  231.  2  Die  Erkenntnislehre  William  Hamiltons  (Strass- 
burg  1911),  p.  85.  3  Lect.  II.  p.  146.  4  Lect.  IV.  p.  123.  3  Lect.  III. 

p.  13.  IV.  pp.  122  seq.  3  R.  W.  p.  911. 
p.  65.  1  Cf.  Harald  Hpffding:  La  base  psychologique  des  jugements 
logiques  (Revue  philosophique.  1901.  Vol.  LII.),  p.  347. 

III.  Perceptions  and  Phenomena. 
p.  66.  l  R.  W.  p.  817,  note;  cf.  Disc.  p.  194.  2  Disc.  pp.  56.  57. 
p.  67.  t  Lect.  II.  p.  29.  4  ib.  p.  137.  3  Disc.  p.  67.  4  As  far  as  Kant 
is  concerned,  an  observation  may  be  instanced  from  the  » Prolego¬ 
mena*,  according  to  which  Kant  regards  the  assertion  of  perfect 
similarity  between  idea  and  object  as  »eine  Behauptung,  mit  der 
ich  keinen  Sinn  verbinden  kann,  so  wenig  als  dass  die  Empfindung 
des  Rothen  mit  der  Eigenschaft  des  Zinobers,  der  diese  Empfindung 
in  mir  erregt,  eine  Ahnlichkeit  habe«  (Anmerkung  II.  (Gesamm. 
Schriften.  IV.,  p.  290)).  3  Disc.  p.  64.  Lect.  I.  pp.  135  seq. ;  cf.  above 
p.  40.  3  R.  W.  p.  743.  ^  Disc.  p.  86.  3  ib.  pp.  88.  89.  3  Disc, 
p.  57. 

p.  68.  i  R.  W.  p.  805.  2  Lect.  II.  p.  88.  3  Cf.  ib.  p.  89.  4  ib.  pp.  69—71. 
3  ib.  p.  70. 

p.  69.  i  »Sir  William  Hamilton  it  would  seem,  considers  that  he  has 
made  a  discovery  in  showing  that  we  are  conscious,  or  immediate 
aware,  of  the  existence  of  the  external  world.  It  appears  to  me  un- 
philosophical  even  to  suppose  that  a  discovery  can  be  made  of  the 
kind  which  he  thinks  he  has  made«  (John  Grote:  Exploratio  Philo- 
sophica.  Rough  Notes  on  modern  intellectual  Science.  Part  I.  (Cam¬ 
bridge  1865),  p.  90;  cf.  pp.  94  seq.  2  Lect.  II.  pp.  10—17.  3  Cf. 
Professor  Harold  H.  Joachim :  »The  bare  fact  that  an  apprehension 
is  ‘immediate’  does  not,  to  my  mind,  create  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  its  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  rouses  suspicion.  For  an  ‘immediate 
apprehension’  is  one,  the  grounds  of  which  are  not  stated;  and  if, 
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in  a  philosophical  treatise,  the  grounds  of  a  belief  are  not  stated,  there 
is  at  least  a  possibility  that  grounds  are  obscure,  or  perhaps  even  that 
there  are  no  logical  grounds.  If,  in  a  philosophical  work,  the  author  ap¬ 
peals  to  an  immediate  intuition,  I  inevitably  suspect  that  his  opinion 
rests  on  mere  prejudice,  or  at  least  that  he  is  unaware  of  its  grounds 
. What  is  true,  is  true  not  because  but  in  spite  of  the  im¬ 
mediacy  of  the  experience  in  which  it  is  sometimes  revealed«  ( The 
Nature  of  Truth  (Oxford  1906),  pp.  55.  64;  cf.  Immediate  Experience 
and  Meditation,  (Oxford  1919)  p.  10).  4  Lect.  III.  p.  75. 

p.  70.  i  R.  W.  p.  868.  2  ib.  p.  856.  3  ib.  p.  848.  4  Cf.  above  p.  27. 
&  R.  W.  p.  848.  e  Lect.  II.  p.  113.  ’R.  W.  pp.  860.  864.  869;  cf. 
p.  859.  8  Lect.  I.  p.  147.  0  R.  W.  pp.  867  seq.  10  Cf.  H.  Ulrici:  Eng¬ 
lische  Philosophic  (Zextschrih  fur  Philosophic  und  philosophische  Kritik. 
Neue  Folge.  27.  Bd.  1855),  pp.  94  seq.  James  Hutchison  Stirling:  Sir 
William  Hamilton  (London  1865),  p.  97. 

p.  71.  i  Lect.  II.  pp.  113  seq.  2  R.  W.  p.  845.  3  ib.  p.  858;  cf.  Monck: 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  p.  33.  Leslie  Stephen:  The  English  Utilitarians 

(London  1900),  III.  pp.  394  seq.  4  Lect.  I.  p.  403;  cf.  Disc.  p.  16. 
5  Cf.  Franz  Nauen:  Die  Erkenntnislehre  William  Hamiltons,  pp.  105 
seq.  8  Lect.  II.  p.  114.  7  R.  W.  p.  882,  and  note.  8  The  English 

Utilitarians,  III.  p.  396.  0  R.  W.  p.  846. 

p.  72.  1  ib.  p.  866,  note;  cf.  Disc.  p.  54.  2  Lect.  I.  p.  147.  3  Lect.  IV. 

pp.  114  seq.  4  R.  W.  pp.  881.  882;  cf.  Ulrici:  Englische  Philosophic, 

pp.  92  seq.  5  Disc.  p.  195. 

p.  73.  i  Lect.  I.  pp.  136  seq.  2  ib.  pp.  137.  138.  3  ib.  p.  141.  4  ib.  p. 
146.  5  ib.  p.  147.  8  Disc.  pp.  639  seq.  —  That  Hamilton  forgets 
that  he  previously  (Disc.  p.  67)  has  applied  this  quotation  in  favour 
of  the  natural  Realism  (cf.  M.  P.  W.  Bolton:  Inquisitio  philosophica. 
An  examination  of  the  principles  of  Kant  and  Hamilton  (London 
1866),  p.  207)  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  his 
dogmatical  thoughts  have  become  strange  to  him.  7  Disc.  pp.  639 
seq.  8  ib.  p.  642.  0  ib.  p.  14. 

p.  74.  1  ib.  p.  12.  2  »It  is  hardly  possible  to  affirm  more  strongly  or 
more  explicitly  than  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  done,  that  things  in  them¬ 
selves  are  to  us  altogether  unknowable,  and  that  all  we  can  know 
of  anything  is  its  relation  to  us,  composed  of,  and  limited  to,  the 
Phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  our  organs«  (Mill :  Examination , 
p.  17;  cf.  p.  23).  —  Cf.  Ulrici:  Englische  Philosophic,  pp.  70  seq. 
3  Lect.  I.  pp.  140  seq.  4  Hamilton’s  trains  of  thought  on  this  point 
reminds  of  what  Richard  Burthogge  in  1694  pronunced  in  his 
remarkable:  » Essay  upon  Reason  and  the  Nature  of  Spirits «  (London), 
Chap.  III.  Sect.  I.  pp.  58  seq.:  »It  is  certain  that  things  to  us  Men 
are  nothing  but  as  they  do  stand  in  our  Analogy,  that  is,  in  plain 

terms,  they  are  nothing  to  us  but  as  they  are  known  by  us . 

We  apprehend  not  any  at  all,  just  as  they  are,  in  their  own  realities, 
but  only  under  the  Topknots  and  Dresses  of  Notions  which  our  Minds 
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do  put  on  them«  (cf.  E.  Cassirer:  Das  Erkenntnisproblem  etc.,  I.  PP- 
543  seq.).  —  Cf.  George  Berkeley  in  his  ‘ Common  place  Book'  (Works, 

I.  p.  53):  »The  philosophers  talk  much  of  a  distinction  ‘twixt  absolute 
&  relative  things,  or  ‘twixt  things  considered  in  their  own  nature  & 
the  same  things  considered  with  respect  to  us.  I  know  not  wl  they 
mean  by  ‘things  considered  in  themselves’.  This  is  nonsense,  jargon«. 

5  Disc.  p.  58. 

p.  75.  i  ib.  pp.  56  seq.  2  R.  W.  pp.  804  seq.  —  In  a  note  to  the  Discussions 
(p.  93),  added  later,  Hamilton  says,  before  having  finished  his  work  of 
editing  Reid’s  Works:  »Reid  I  think  was  correct  in  the  aim  of  his 
philosophy ;  but  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose  he  is  often  at  fault, 
often  confused,  and  sometimes  even  contradictory*.  8  R.  W.  pp. 
820—22.  *  ib.  p.  842.  3  ib.  p.  820. 
p.  76.  1  Lect.  IV.  pp.  154.  155. 

p.  77.  t  Sextus  Empiricus,  ed.  Becker,  pp.  229  seq.;  cf.  Hoffding .  Der 
menschliche  Gedanke,  p.  113.  2  Cf.  Hoffding:  La  base  psychologique 
des  jugements  logiques  (Revue  philosophique,  1901,  Vol.  LII.),  p.  536, 
note;  Der  menschliche  Gedanke,  p.  113.  3  Prolegomena,  §  18 

(Gesamm.  Schriften,  IV.  pp.  297  seq.);  cf.  Spinoza’s  discrimination 
between  experientia  vaga  and  ratio  ( Ethica ,  II,  Proposit.  40,  Schol.  II.), 
and  the  distinction  made  by  Professor  Joachim  between  »the  judg¬ 
ment  of  fact*  and  »the  universal  judgment  of  science«  (The  Nature 
of  Truth,  pp.  85  seq.  104  seq.).  —  Within  modern  English  philo¬ 
sophy  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  (. Appearance  and  Reality )  and  Professor 
Joachim  (The  Nature  of  Truth )  have  clearly  and  distinctly  made 
the  criterion  of  coherence  the  basis,  whereas  Professor  A.  Wolf 
(The  Existential  Import  of  Categorical  Predication(Ca.mbndge  1905), 
pp.  34  seq.  and  The  Philosophy  of  Nietzsche  (Condors  1915),  pp.  45. 
47.)  and  Bertrand  Russell  (The  Problems  of  Philosophy  (London  1912), 
pp.  190  seq.  193.  217  seq.)  take  a  vacillating  attitude  between  the 
view  of  correspondance  and  the  view  of  coherence. 


IV.  The  Conditioned  and  the  Unconditioned. 
p.  78.  l  Lect.  II.  p.  366.  2  Disc.  p.  596,  note. 

p.  79.  i  Lect.  II.  pp.  366  seq.  2  ib.  p.  367;  cf.  p.  404.  3  ib.  p.  395. 
4  Lect.  III.  p.  76.  3  Lect.  II.  p.  373;  cf.  Disc.  p.  12.  3  Lect.  II.  pp. 
368  seq.  Disc.  p.  14. 
p.  80.  t  Lect.  I.  p.  402.  2  Disc.  p.  628. 
p.  81.  t  Lect.  I.  p.  402.  2  Lect.  II.  p.  369.  3  ib.  p.  370. 
p  82.  t  Cf.  Veitch:  Memoir,  pp.  235  seq.  2  Lect.  Ill,  p.  105;  cf.  p.  • 
3  Lect.  IV.  p.  65.  4  Disc.  p.  597.  —  In  his  dogmatical  adoption  of 
the  validity  of  the  logical  principles  Hamilton  is  not  second  to  Kant. 
Endeavouring  to  show  what  justifies  the  application  of  mathematics, 
Kant  omits  a  corresponding  demonstration  on  behalf  of  logic.  6  In 
the  same  direction  points  an  observation  like  the  following:  »The 
intuition  [of  the  non-ego]  is  the  ratio  cognoscendi,  and,  therefore,  to 
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us  the  ratio  essendi,  of  a  material  universe  «  (Lect.  II.  p.  140).  Cf. 
Nauen :  Die  Erkenntnislehre  William  Hamiltons,  p.  69.  *  Disc.  p.  598. 
p.  83.  1  Lect.  I.  p.  140.  2  Cf.  Magnus  Billing:  Kritik  ofver  William 
Hamiltons  lara  om  det  obetingade  (Lund  1877),  p.  41.  3  Lect.  II.  p.  525. 
p.  84.  *  ib.  p.  372.  Disc.  p.  29. 

p.  85.  1  Cf.  Leslie  Stephen:  The  English  Utilitarians,  III.  p.  417.  2  Disc, 
p.  29.  3  ib.  p.  13. 

p.  86.  i  Lect.  II.  p.  531.  2  Among  Hamilton’s  posthumous  papers  is 

found  a  fragment  headed  » Contradictions  proving  the  Psychological 
Theory  of  the  Conditioned «  (Lect.  II.  pp.  527  seq.).  Hamilton  has 
here  presented  a  series  of  »contradictions»,  in  which  thought  must 
necessarily  become  entangled,  and  which  are  to  evince  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  posing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  the  Conditioned. 
What  Hamilton  here  has  offered  belongs  the  poorest  contributions 
in  his  writings,  and  he  has  been  severely  treated  by  his  critics  on 
this  point.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  examples,  the  »contra- 
dictions«  arises  from  fhe  fact  that  Hamilton  has  overlooked  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  notion  of  the  infinite  and  the  infinite  divisibility. 
The  fragment  in  question  dates  from  some  years  before  his  death, 
and  I  feel  inclined  to  think  that  is  was  composed  at  a  period  when 
his  mental  powers  were  weakened.  As  mentioned  above  Hamilton 
was  stricken  by  sufferings  which  checked  him  in  his  work  with  the 
problems  that  constituted  so  much  of  the  sum  of  his  life.  What 
a  prominent  thinker  produces  in  moments  of  weakness  does  not 
indeed  deteriorate  the  value  of  what  he  has  contributed  of  excellent 
work  during  periods  when  his  mental  powers  were  unimpaired. 
3  Prolegomena,  §  35  (Gesamm.  Schr.,  IV.  p.  317. 
p.  87.  i  ib.  (Anhang),  p.  378.  2  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.), 
pp.  354  seq.  (translat.  pp.  211  seq.). 

p.  88.  i  Prolegomena,  §  56  (Gesamm.  Schr.,  IV.  p.  350).  2  ib.  $  44  (p.  331). 

3  »  Whatever  perceptions  you  may  attain  to,  you  are  still  surrounded 
by  conditions  —  in  space,  or  in  time,  and  you  cannot  discover  any¬ 
thing  unconditioned;  nor  can  you  decide  whether  this  unconditioned 
is  to  be  placed  in  an  absolute  beginning  of  the  synthesis,  or  in  an 
absolute  totality  of  the  series  without  beginning.  A  whole,  in  the 
empirical  signification  of  the  term,  is  always  merely  comparative* 
{Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  p.  511  (translat.  p.  302)). 
p.  89.  i  ib.  pp.  729  seq.  (translat.  p.  429).  2  ib.  p.  521  (translat.  p.  308); 
cf.  pp.  84.  522  seq.  (translat.  pp.  51.  309).  »But  the  empirical  truth  of 
phenomena  in  space  and  time  is  guaranteed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  and  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  illusion  of  dreams 
or  fancy  although  both  have  a  proper  and  thorough  connection 
in  an  experience  according  to  empirical  laws.  (ib.  pp.  520  seq. 
(translat.  p.  308)).  3  $  36  (Gesamm.  Schr.  IV.  p.  319). 
p.  90.  i  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  p.  492  (translat.  p.  291). 

2  Cf.  Henri  Poincare:  Les  Sciences  et  les  Humanites  (Paris  1911),  p.  31. 
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3  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  p.  493  (translat.  p.  292). 
p.  91.  1  ib.  pp.  494  seq.  (translat.  pp.  292  seq.).  2  ib.  p.  496  seq.  (translat. 
p.  294).  3  ib.  p.  517  (translat.  pp.  305  seq.).  4  Cf.  ib.  pp.  501.  498 
(translat.  pp.  296.  295).  5  ib.  p.  512  (translat.  p.  303). 
p.  92.  4  ib.  p.  499  (translat.  p.  295).  2  Cf.  Disc.  p.  628. 
p.  93.  4  Kant's  kosmologische  Antinomien  und  das  Problem  der  Unend- 
lichkeit  (Philosophische  Studien,  II.  1885),  p.  519.  2  ib.  p.  520. 

3  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  pp.  531  seq.  (translat.  pp. 
314  seq.). 

p.  94.  l  Wundt:  Kant’s  kosmologische  Antinomien  etc.,  p.  516.  2  Cf.  above 
pp.  83  seq. 

p.  95.  l  Cf.  Harald  Hqffding:  Die  Kontinuitdt  im  philosophischen  Ent- 
wicklun gsgange  Kants  (Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.  VII. 
1894.  2  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (1.  Ausg.),  p.  358.  3  (2.  Ausg.), 
p.  585;  cf.  pp.  641  seq.  (translat.  pp.  344;  cf.  377).  4  ib.  pp.  522 
seq.  (translat.  p.  309).  5  p.  14.  6  Lect.  I.  p.  128. 
p.  96,  4  Ethica,  V.  Propositio  24.  2  Disc.  p.  15.  3  Lect.  II.  p.  374.  4  ib. 
pp.  530  seq.  534  seq. 

p.  97.  1  ib.  pp.  169  seq.  2  Englische  Philosophic,  p.  68. 

p.  98.  1  Cf.  Magnus  Billing:  Kritik  dfver  William  Hamiltons  Idra  om 

det  obetingade,  p.  44.  2  Lect.  I.  p.  402. 
p.  99.  t  Disc.  p.  93.;  R.  W.  pp.  792  seq.;  cf.  David  Masson:  Recent  British 
Philosophy  (3.  Edit.  London  1877),  pp.  95  seq.  2  Lect.  IV.  p.  62. 

3  ib.  p.  73. 

V.  Causality. 

p.  102.  4  Hobbes:  Elements  of  Law,  I.  cap.  4,  6—10.  Robert  Greville 
(Lord  Brooke):  The  Nature  of  Truth  (1641).  Joseph  Glanville:  Scep¬ 
sis  Scientifica  (London  1665),  Chap.  XXIII.  2  Lect.  II.  p.  378,  cf. 
Disc.  p.  617. 

p.  103.  4  Lect.  II.  pp.  390  seq.  2  Disc.  p.  612;  cf.  Lect.  II.  p.  395.  3  Lect. 
II.  pp.  396  seq.  4  Cf.  Stanley  Jevons’  critique  of  Mill’s  Logic  m 
The  Contemporary  Review.  Vol.  XXXI  and  XXXII.  Arne  Lochen. 
Om  J.  Stuart  Mills  Logik.  En  kritisk  studie  (Kristiania  og  Kbben- 
havn  1885). 

p  104.  4  John  Stuart  Mill:  A  System  of  Logic,  ratiocinative  and  inductive 
etc.  (6.  Edit.  London  1865),  I.  p.  216;  cf.  p.  210.  2  Logic.  II.  p.  104; 
cf.  p.  94.  3  ib.  I.  p.  344.  4  ib.  II.  p.  99.  3  ib.  I.  p.  344.  «  The 
Contemporary  Review,  XXXII  (1878),  p.  91. 
p.  105.  4  Examination,  p.  623.  2  ib.,  note;  Logic,  II. 

p.  103.  3  Cf.  Hoffding:  Gesch.  der  neueren  Philosophic,  II.  p.  417. 

4  Lect.  II.  p.  395.  Disc.  pp.  611  seq. 

p.  106.  4  Lect.  II.  pp.  397  seq.;  Disc.  pp.  613  seq.  2  Disc.  p.  616.  Lect. 
II.  pp.  400.  407. 

p.  108.  4  Disc.  p.  616.  Lect.  II.  p.  407.  2  Disc.  p.  606. 
p.  109.  4  Lect.  II.  p.  377.  2  Cf.  above  p.  105  seq. 
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p.  111.  l  Cf.  Hoffding:  Der  menschliche  Gedanke,  p.  164.  2  Lect.  II.  p.  437. 
p.  112.  i  Lect.  I.  p.  60.  2  Cf.  Disc.  pp.  34.  35. 

p.  113.  1  Wilh.  Windelband:  Kultur  der  Gegenwart  (1.  Th.  V.  Abth.), 
p.  524.  Franz  Nauen:  Die  Erkenntnislehre  William  Hamiltons,  p.  103. 

2  Mill:  Examination,  pp.  359  seq.;  cf.  Leslie  Stephen:  The  English 
Utilitarians,  III.  p.  420. 

p.  114.  1  Lect.  III.  p.  85.  2  g)e  Corpore  (cap.  III.  20  and  IX.  8);  cf.  Anton 
Thomsen:  David  Hume,  pp.  276  seq.  3  Lect.  p.  356. 
p.  115.  t  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  pp.  245  seq.  247  (translat. 
pp.  149.  150).  2  ib.  p.  247  (translat.  p.  150).  3  Cf.  Hoffding:  Der 
menschliche  Gedanke,  p.  306.  4  Cf.  Hoffding:  Der  Totalitdtsbegriff 
p.  71. 

p.  116.  7  Lect.  III.  p.  105.  2  Magnus  Billing:  Kritik  dfver  William 

Hamiltons  Idra  om  det  obetingade,  p.  26;  Hoffding:  Gesch.  der  neueren 
Philosophie,  II.  p.  393.  3  Disc.  pp.  605  seq.  4  Lect.  II.  p.  405. 
p.  1174  cf.  Hoffding:  Der  menschliche  Gedanke,  p.  234.  2  Lect.  II.  p.  538. 

3  Hoffding:  Gesch.  der  neueren  Philosophie,  I.  pp.  343  seq.  and  note. 

4  Cf.  Hoffding:  Der  menschliche  Gedanke,  pp.  233  seq. 

VI.  The  Freedom  of  Will. 

p.  120.  i  Lect.  p.  30.  2  Lect.  II.  pp.  410  seq.  Disc.  pp.  618  seq. 

3  Lect.  II.  pp.  412  seq.  Disc.  p.  620.  4  Cf.  Mill:  Examination, 

p.  568.  6  Lect.  I.  pp.  26  seq.;  cf.  pp.  31.  133.  8  In  this  respect 

Reid  sees  more  clearly  than  Hamilton,  in  so  far  as  he  distinguishes 
between  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  materialism  {Essay  on  the 
Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  465  (Works  p.  635)).  7  Disc.  p.  618. 
p.  121.  i  Disc.  p.  34. 

p.  122.  i  Authobiography  (London  1873),  pp.  168  seq.  170.  2  Lect.  I.  p. 
34.  —  An  opinion  of  the  same  kind  has  been  urged  by  Henri 
Bergson,  who  somewhere  warns  against  defining  the  notion  of 
»liberty«  which  would  make  one  a  determinist:  ».  .  .  toute  defini¬ 
tion  de  la  liberte  donnera  raison  au  determinisme*  {Essai  sur  les 
donnees  immediates  de  la  conscience,  (5.  edit.,  Paris  1906),  p.  161). 

3  R.  W.  p.  611. 

p.  123.  i  Lect.  I.  p.  188.  2  r.  w.  p.  608,  note.  3  Lect.  II.  p.  392.  4  Cf. 

above  p.  52,  note3.  3  Lect.  II.  p.  391. 
p.  124.  1  Lect.  II.  pp.  411  seq.  Disc.  p.  619.  2  r.  \y.  p.  602,  note. 

3  Disc.  p.  610;  cf.  p.  619. 

p.  125.  t  Disc.  p.  619.  2  Hoffding:  Ethik  (Dritte  Aufl.  d.  deutschen  Aus- 
gabe,  Leipzig  1922),  p.  108;  cf.  Mill:  Examination,  pp.  586  seq. 

VII.  Methaphysical  Views. 

p.  127.  i  »De  quo  [scil.  mundo]  ut  uno  multarum  partium  aggregate, 
quae  quaeri  possunt  paucissima  sunt,  quae  determinari  nulla«  (De 
Corpore ,  cap.  XXVI.  1).  2  »Est  autem  infiniti  scientia  finite  quaesitori 
inaccessibilis«  (ib.).  3  ibidem.  4  ib.  cap.  III.  1.  3  Elements  of  Law, 
I.  chap.  XI.  2.;  Leviathan,  cap.  XI  (Opera,  ed.  Molesworth,  III.  pp. 
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83  seq.).  6  De  Corpore,  cap.  XXVI.  1. 
p.  128.  i  Leviathan,  cap.  XI.  XII.  (Opera  III.  pp.  83.  84.  89).  2  >.  .  .  ideam 
naturae  divinae  animo  concipere  non  possit.  (ib.  cap.  XI.  (p.  84)). 

3  De  Homine,  cap.  XIV.  13  (Opera  II.  p.  128).  4  Pantheisticon  (Cos- 
mopoli  1720),  p.  5. 

p.  129.  l  Pantheisticon  p.  7.  2  ib.  p.  8.  3  Epistola  73.  (Opera,  editio 

tertia,  van  Vloten  et  Land  (1914),  III.  p.  225).  4  Pantheisticon,  p.  55. 

£>  Philosophcial  Works,  IV.  pp.  135  seq.;  cf.  Dialogues  (Works  II), 
p.  391.  6  Dialogues,  p.  422.  7  ib.  pp.  382.  384.  397.  398. 
p.  130.  i  ib.  pp.  395.  409.  410.  2  ib.  p.  413.  3  ib.  p.  396.  4  Cf.  Hbffding: 
Gesch.  der  neueren  Philosophic,  I.  pp.  346  seq. ;  Der  Begriff  der 
Analogi  (Leipzig  1924),  p.  101.  5  Dialogues,  p.  422.  6  ib.  pp.  427  seq. 
p.  131.  4  ib.  p.  430.  —  Although  Hume  has  not  acknowledged  any  definite 
metaphysics,  his  standpoint  is  rather  to  be  designated  as  »pluralism«. 

2  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Werke  VI.  Leipzig  1901),  p.  44:  ».  .  .  jene 
jiingste  der  Tugenden,  welche  heisst:  Redlichkeit«. 

p.  132.  i  Works  p.  522.  2  ib.  p.  604.  3  ib.  pp.  261.  522;  cf.  p.  603. 

4  ib.  pp.  460  seq.  5  ib.  pp.  102.  110.  6  ib.  p.  634.  1  Works  IV.  pp. 
214.  210  seq.  8  ib.  HI.  pp.  335.  340. 

p.  133.  i  ib.  VI.  p.  46;  VII.  p.  11.  2  p.  99.  s  ib.  p.  378;  cf.  p.  414. 

4  Disc.  pp.  629.  630. 

p.  134.  i  It  is  for  a  view  of  this  kind,  that  Huxley  has  formed  the  term 
»agnosticism«  ( Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  by  his 
son  Leonard  Huxley  (2.  Edit.  London  1903),  III.  p.  97,  note:  .Agno¬ 
sticism  simply  says  that  we  know  nothing  of  what  may  be  behind 
phenomena..  .Agnosticism  is  of  the  essence  of  science,  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  It  simply  means  that  a  man  shall  not  say  he 
knows  or  believes  that  which  he  has  no  scientific  grounds  for 
professing  to  know  or  believe*).  2  Gesamm.  Schriften,  II.  p.  369. 

3  Cf.  above  p.  50,  note  L 
p.  136.  i  Lect.  II.  p.  404. 

p.  137.  1  Cf.  above  pp.  81.  97.  98.  Ill  seq.  120.  2  Lect.  I.  pp.  25  seq. 
3  ib.  p.  26. 

p.  138.  i  R.  W.  p.  821.  2  Lect.  IV.  p.  142. 

p.  139.  i  Lect.  I.  pp.  30  seq.  33  seq.;  Disc.  p.  305.  2  Disc.  p.  621. 
p.  140.  4  Lect.  I.  p.  33.  2  cf.  above  p.  124. 
p.  141.  1  Cf.  above  p.  52,  note  3. 
p.  142.  1  Lect.  IV.  p.  142;  cf.  above  p.  138. 

p.  143.  1  »I  believe  the  conception  of  »the  universe#  to  be,  as  its  etymology 
indicates,  a  mere  relic  of  pre-Copernican  astronomy.  (Bertrand 
Russell:  Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy,  (Oxford  1914),  pp.  4  seq.). 
2  Disc.  p.  632.  8  ib.  p.  15,  note.  4  Robert  Ernest  Hume:  The 
Thirteen  Principal  Upanishads  translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  etc. 
(Oxford  1921),  pp.  97.  125.  132.  - 
p.  144.  1  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  (1858). 

VIII.  Common  Sense. 
p.  145.  1  Works  pp.  102.  110.  2  ib.  p.  108. 
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p.  146.  i  ib.  p.  101.  2  ib.  pp.  96.  138.  3  ib.  p.  209.  4  ib.  p.  139.  5  ib. 

p.  101. 

p.  147.  1  Philosophische  Versuche  iiber  die  menschliche  Natur  und  ihre 
Entwickelung  (Leipzig  1777),  I.  p.  529;  cf.  pp.  402  seq.  2  Vorwort 
(Gesamm.  Schr.,  IV.  p.  259). 

p.  148.  i  ib.  pp.  369  seq.  2  ib.  p.  259.  3  ib.  p.  383.  4  ib.  p.  369;  cf. 
pp.  277.  314.  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  pp.  811  seq. 
(translat.  p.  476). 

p.  149.  1  R.  W.  p.  752.  2  Vorwort  to  Prolegomena  (Schr.  IV.  pp.  258  seq.). 

3  R.  W.  p.  753. 

p.  150.  1  ibidem.  2  Works  p.  302.  3  ib.  p.  439.  4  ib.  pp.  455.  457. 
p.  151.  1  Cf.  Kant:  ».  .  .  sich  trotzig  auf  den  gesunden  Menschenverstand 
berufen*  ( Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  p.  811  (translat. 
p.  476)).  2  Lect.  I.  p.  94.  3  ib.  p.  85. 
p.  152.  i  Disc.  p.  590;  cf.  R.  W.  p.  752:  «We  only  appeal  to  the 
consciousness  of  those  not  disqualified  to  pronounce  a  decision*. 
2  R.  W.  p.  182,  note.  3  Tetens:  Philosophische  Versuche,  pp.  375 
seq.  4  Cf.  R.  W.  pp.  XVII  seq. 
p.  153.  iR.  W.  pp.  751.  752.  2  Works  p.  101. 

p.  154.  4  R.  W.  pp.  743  seq.  2  Franciscus  Patricius:  Nova  de  universis 
philosophia  (Venetiis  1593),  p.  1.  3  Lect.  II.  p.  27.  4  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vernunft  (2.  Ausg.),  p.  1. 

p.  155.  i  Disc.  p.  90.;  R.  W.  p.  745.  2  Cf.  above  p.  76.  3  R.  W.  p.  745. 

4  Cf.  Leon  Brunschvicg:  L‘ experience  humaine  et  la  causa/ite  physique 
(Paris  1922),  pp.  572  seq. 

p.  157.  i  R.  W.  pp.  751  seq.  2  Identite  et  realite  (Paris  1908),  pp.  349. 
329.  Cf.  Thomas  Huxley  ( Collected  Essays,  III.  p.  45) :  »Science  is 
nothing  but  trained  and  organised  common  sense«.  Leslie  Stephen 
{An  Agnostic’s  Apology  and  other  Essays  (London  1904),  p.  53): 
»Scientific  method  ...  is  nothing  but  a  more  refined  and  systematic 
application  of  methods  more  or  less  roughly  implied  in  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  lives«.  Hoffding:  Der  menschliche  Gedanke  (passim). 
Leon  Brunschvicg:  L'idealisme  contemporaine  (2.  edit.  Paris  1921), 
pp.  21.  40  seq. 

Conclusion. 

p.  159.  i  William  Whewell:  History  of  Scientific  Ideas  (London  1858), 
II.  p.  37.  2  James  Hutchison  Stirling:  Sir  William  Hamilton,  p.  VII. 
p.  160.  1  James  Martineau:  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy  {Essays,  Reviews 
and  Adresses,  Vol.  III.  (1891)  p.  444:  ....  if  there  were  to  be 
a  congress  of  all  the  philosophies,  he  [Hamilton]  would  be  chosen 
universal  interpreter*. —  In  presence  of  the  one-sided  criticism  and 
the  one-sided  enthusiasm  of  Hamilton’s  philosophy,  the  just  and 
dispassionate  verdict  of  Professor  W.  R.  Sorley  is  valuable,  vide 
History  of  English  Philosophy  (1920),  pp.  240—248.  2  Disc.  p.  40. 
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